CIRCUMCISION AND COVENANT IN GENESIS 17 * 


I. INTRODUCTION: GENESIS 17 AND THE PROBLEM OF AN 
UNCONDITIONAL COVENANT OF “PURE GRACE” INP 


Introducing YHWH’s covenant with his people Israel, concluded at a 
time when the latter is yet to come forth from Abraham’s offspring, 
Genesis 17 is widely interpreted as reflecting the concept of an entirely 
unconditional covenant. As such, it is regarded as the pivotal prooftext for 
the alleged Priestly theology of “pure grace” !. P decidedly disconnected 
YHwH’s promise from any obligation imposed on Israel, it was influen- 
tially argued by Walther Zimmerli, in order to foreclose the possibility of 
the covenant being broken by the human partner ?. While this argument 
was, and still is, met with broad agreement °, there is evidence indicating 


* Paper presented at the Genesis session at the 2017 SBL Annual Meeting in Boston. 
I thank the chair Bill T. Arnold for the invitation to speak in this session. 

! The underlying assumption of this argument would be that Genesis 17 is in fact to 
be attributed to P. The reasons for this view, almost universally held in critical scholarship, 
are obvious and need not be rehearsed here; for a summary and literature, see J. WOHRLE, 
Fremdlinge im eigenen Land. Zur Entstehung und Intention der priesterlichen Passagen 
der Vätergeschichte (FRLANT 246; Gottingen 2012) 46. Note, however, the dissenting 
opinion argued by B.T. ARNOLD, “The Holiness Redaction of the Abrahamic Covenant 
(Genesis 17)”, Partners with God. Theological and Critical Readings of the Bible in 
Honor of Marvin A. Sweeney (eds. S.L. BIRDSONG — S. FROLOV) (CSHBS 2; Claremont, 
CA 2017) 51-61, followed by P.N. TUCKER, The Holiness Composition in the Book of Exodus 
(FAT II 98; Tübingen 2017), who attributes Genesis 17 as a whole to a subsequent Holiness 
redaction. 

2 W. ZIMMERLI, “Sinaibund und Abrahambund. Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis der Priester- 
schrift” (1960), Gottes Offenbarung. Gesammelte Aufsätze zum Alten Testament (TB 19; 
Miinchen 1963) 205-216. 

3 From the more recent literature, see J. JEREMIAS, Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(GAT 6; Gottingen — Bristol, CT 2015) 250, 312; O. KAISER, Der eine Gott Israels und die 
Mächte der Welt. Der Weg Gottes im Alten Testament vom Herrn seines Volkes zum Herrn 
der ganzen Welt (FRLANT 249; Göttingen 2013) 105-107; R. FELDMEIER — H. SPIECKER- 
MANN, Der Gott der Lebendigen. Eine biblische Gotteslehre (TBTh 1; Tübingen 2011) 
450, 452; and W. Gross, Zukunft für Israel. Alttestamentliche Bundeskonzepte und die 
aktuelle Debatte um den Neuen Bund (SBS 176; Stuttgart 1998) 47. See also J. WÖHRLE, 
“Abraham amidst the Nations. The Priestly Concept of Covenant and the Persian Imperial 
Ideology”, Covenant in the Persian Period. From Genesis to Chronicles (eds. R.J. BAUTCH — 
G.N. KNOPPERS) (Winona Lake, IN 2015) 23-39, here 23-24, and the summary in C. NIHAN, 
“The Priestly Covenant, Its Reinterpretations, and the Composition of ‘P’”, The Strata of 
the Priestly Writings. Contemporary Debate and Future Directions (eds. S. SHECTMAN — 
J.S. BADEN) (AThANT 95; Zürich 2009) 87-134, here 93. From the older literature, see 
especially N. LOHFINK, “Die Abänderung der Theologie des priesterlichen Geschichtswerks 
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the opposite *. For in Genesis 17 there is an obligation, in fact a most 
prominent one. And the consequences resulting from failure to observe 
it are made clear beyond doubt: “Any uncircumcised male who is not 
circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin shall be cut off from his people; 
he has broken my covenant” (v. 14) >. 

In recent scholarship this problem is increasingly being taken into 
account. Two distinct approaches may be discerned. On the one hand, 
a growing number of exegetes argue for a literary-critical division of 
Genesis 17. Attributing the commandment of circumcision in vv. 9-14 
along with the report of its first implementation in vv. 23-27 to a second- 
ary reworking, identified as H by some, they manage to dissolve the chap- 
ter’s complexity diachronically: While the reconstructed base text testifies 
to the concept of an unconditional covenant, the canonical text presents 
the covenant as being conditional upon observance of the commandment 
of circumcision ®. 


im Segen des Heiligkeitsgesetzes. Zu Lev. 26,9.11-13” (1973), Studien zum Pentateuch 
(SBAB 4; Stuttgart 1988) 157-168, here 166. 

4 With regard to Genesis 17, this has been pointed out by M.V. Fox, “The Sign of the 
Covenant. Circumcision in the Light of the Priestly ör Etiologies”, RB 81 (1974) 557-596; 
I. KNOHL, The Sanctuary of Silence. The Priestly Torah and the Holiness School (Minne- 
apolis, MN 1995) 141, 144, and passim; J. JOOSTEN, People and Land in the Holiness Code. 
An Exegetical Study of the Ideational Framework of the Law in Leviticus 17-26 (VT.S 67; 
Leiden — New York — Köln 1996) 111-112; J. MILGROM, Leviticus 23-27. A New Trans- 
lation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 3B; New York — London — Toronto — 
Sydney — Auckland 2001) 2340; IDEM, “Covenants. The Sinaitic and Patriarchal Cove- 
nants in the Holiness Code (Leviticus 17-27)”, Sefer Moshe — The Moshe Weinfeld 
Jubilee Volume. Studies in the Bible and the Ancient Near East, Qumran, and Post-Biblical 
Judaism (eds. C. COHEN — A. HURVITZ — S.M. PAUL) (Winona Lake, IN 2004) 91-101, here 
95-96, and D.A. BERNAT, Sign of the Covenant. Circumcision in the Priestly Tradition (SBL. 
AIL 3; Atlanta, GA 2009) 34-36. See further F.M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew 
Epic. Essays in the History of the Religion of Israel (Cambridge, MA 1973) 271 n. 224. See 
also ARNOLD, “Holiness Redaction”, notwithstanding the fact that he attributes Genesis 
17 to H rather than P. 

5 Throughout this article, biblical translations follow the NRSV. I have made some 
modifications where necessary. 

é This way has been led by K. GRÜNWALDT, Exil und Identität. Beschneidung, Passa und 
Sabbat in der Priesterschrift (BBB 85; Frankfurt am Main 1992) 42-62; for a more recent 
discussion, see J. BLENKINSOPP, “The ‘Covenant of Circumcision’ (Gen 17) in the Context 
of the Abraham Cycle (Gen 11:27-25:11). Preliminary Considerations”, The Post-Priestly 
Pentateuch. New Perspectives on Its Redactional Development and Theological Profiles 
(eds. F. GIUNTOLI — K. SCHMID) (FAT 101; Tübingen 2015) 145-156. See also WOHRLE, 
Fremdlinge, 45-50; IDEM, “The Integrative Function of the Law of Circumcision”, The 
Foreigner and the Law. Perspectives from the Hebrew Bible and the Ancient Near East 
(eds. R. ACHENBACH — R. ALBERTZ — J. WOHRLE) (BZAR 16; Wiesbaden 2011) 71-87, here 
74-78; IDEM, “ Abraham”, 26, and M.G. BRETT, “The Priestly Dissemination of Abraham”, 
HeBAI 3 (2014) 87-107, here 90. However, see further below at footnote 32 on the approach 
of Wöhrle and Brett. 
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The second approach wants to avoid what the first one does, namely, 
dismembering the coherent chapter. The goal is to retain the textual integ- 
rity of Genesis 17 and a reading that supports a “pure grace” theology. 
Instead of diachronically purging the chapter of the commandment of 
circumcision, the latter is interpreted in a different way. This interpreta- 
tion builds on the fact that failure to observe the commandment, consid- 
ered a “breach of covenant”, carries the penalty of karet in Gen 17,14 and 
thus is regulated in view of the individual: “he has broken my cove- 
nant”. The argument is that by focusing on the individual Israelite, P seeks 
to exclude the possibility of collective catastrophes of the divine-human 
relationship ?. 

Attractive as it may seem, this second approach has not stood up to 
scrutiny. As I have argued in a previous article, when we examine the 
comparative material on the penalty of karet, we see that whenever this 
penalty is imposed the commandment in question concerns a case in which 
an individual, by an action for which he or she is responsible by him- or 
herself, jeopardizes the community as a whole ®. Hence, when focusing 
on the individual Israelite, Gen 17,14 is not individualizing the covenant 
breach. Quite the contrary, the text is addressing the individual with a view 
to his responsibility for the community. This renders doubtful the second 
approach, which leaves us with the first one, that is, with the question of 
whether the theological complexity of Genesis 17 can, and needs to be, 
accounted for diachronically °. 

The present article will address this question by proceeding in three 
steps. In the first place, I will propound some essential observations on 
the literary structure of Genesis 17 (section ID). Against this background, 


? As proposed by H.-J. Stipe, “‘Meinen Bund hat er gebrochen’ (Gen 17,14). Die Indi- 
vidualisierung des Bundesbruchs in der Priesterschrift” (2005), Alttestamentliche Studien. 
Arbeiten zu Priesterschrift, Deuteronomistischem Geschichtswerk und Prophetie (BZAW 442; 
Berlin 2013) 117-136, and GROSS, Zukunft für Israel, 61. The approach has been adopted 
by NIHAN, “Priestly Covenant”, 101-103; C. Koca, “Art. Covenant. II. Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament”, EBR 5 (2012) 900-908, here 904, and M. KÔCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’ mit Abraham 
und die ‘Erwählung’ Israels in Genesis 17”, Covenant and Election in Exilic and Post- 
Exilic Judaism. Studies of the Sofja Kovalevskaja Research Group on Early Jewish Mono- 
theism, Vol. V (ed. N. MACDONALD) (FAT II 79; Tübingen 2015) 1-28, here 20, among 
others. 

8 J.J. KRAUSE, “Individualisierung des Bundesbruchs? Die neuere Deutung von Gen 17,14 
im Licht der Vergleichsbelege”, ZAW 129 (2017) 194-204, drawing on R. RENDTORFF, 
“Die sündige néfæs”, Was ist der Mensch ...? Beiträge zur Anthropologie des Alten Testa- 
ments. Hans Walter Wolff zum 80. Geburtstag (eds. F. CRÜSEMANN — C. HARDMEIER — 
R. KESSLER) (München 1992) 211-220. 

° As STIPP, “Individualisierung”, 129 puts it: “Ist also der Charakter der priesterlichen 
Abraham-n°2 in diachron aufgeschlüsselter Form zu beschreiben: ein Gnadenbund in der 
ursprünglichen Priesterschrift, ein bedingter Bund im vorliegenden Endtext?” 
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I will then subject the abovementioned diachronic analysis to a thor- 
ough examination (section III). Its result will be negative. Scrutinizing the 
adduced arguments point by point, I will argue that the time-honored view 
of Genesis 17 as a unified literary composition still stands. This result, 
however, compels a new synchronic interpretation of the chapter, afford- 
ing a fresh appraisal of its theological thrust (section IV). Is the covenant 
made with Abraham conditional or unconditional? Or are these rough 
and dichotomic categories in fact unable to capture its complexity? In the 
end, calling it conditional might do more justice to the concept of cove- 
nant in Genesis 17 than the opposite. However, that categorization itself 
needs to be redefined in order to allow for an essential differentiation. 


II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF GENESIS 17 


The literary structure of Genesis 17 has been called “crystal clear” 
and key to unlocking the concept of covenant as it is presented in that 
chapter !°. In this regard, some of the most important observations are 
owed to Sean McEvenue '!. In his seminal study on the narrative style of 
the Priestly writer, he unearthed no less than three complementary “tech- 
niques or figures of development”, all of which highlight the subject of 
circumcision !?. First, there is “a linear development” from intention to 
fact which climaxes in the actual circumcision in vv. 23-27. Second, there 
is “a circular development” which stresses, at its center, the command 
to circumcise in vv. 9-14. Third, there is “a development in two parallel 
panels”, each ending on the subject of circumcision in vv. 9-14 and 23-27, 
respectively !. Furthermore, it should be noted that divine speech is intro- 
duced in a nuanced way. While that part of the chapter in which Abraham 
interacts with YHWH is framed by the phrase DHYN 1nK 27 (see v. 3b and 
cf. v. 22a), the detailed speech of YHWH which for the most part makes up 
Genesis 17 is subdivided by recurrent ax” (vv. 1b, 9a, 15a, 19a) 14. 


10 C, WESTERMANN, “Genesis 17 und die Bedeutung von berit”, TALZ 101 (1976) 161- 
170, here 169; IDEM, Genesis. Vol. 2: Genesis 12-36 (BK 1/2; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1981) 
308. In the same vein, see also Gross, Zukunft für Israel, 54; KOCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 
5, and already IDEM, Leben in Gottes Gegenwart. Studien zum Verständnis des Gesetzes im 
Alten Testament (FAT 43; Tiibingen 2004) 79: “Die Architektur von Gen 17 als Interpre- 
tationsschliissel.” 

!! S.E. MCEVENUE, The Narrative Style of the Priestly Writer (AnBib 50; Rome 1971). 

12 McEVENUE, Narrative Style, 156-159. 

13 All quotes from MCEVENUE, Narrative Style, 159. 

14 As observed by KÔCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 5. 
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In view of these observations, a thoughtfully designed structure comes 
to light: following a solemn declaration of principle in vv. 1b-2, the main 
body of YHWH’s covenant speech consists of three parts, containing prom- 
ise (vv. 3b-8), commandment (vv. 9-14), and again promise (vv. 15-21) !. 
For the present discussion of the conditional nature of the covenant, some 
features in the first half of the chapter deserve a closer look !°. First of all, 
there is the declaration of principle in vv. 1b-2. In a nutshell, it introduces 
the two aspects that govern Genesis 17: promise and commandment. 
Abraham is called to “walk before” YHWH and “be blameless” (v. 1bB), 
and YHWH promises to give his covenant between him and Abraham, and 
to bless Abraham’s offspring (v. 2). These are the very aspects that are 
developed in the following covenant speech. Hence vv. 1b-2 have been 
aptly described as a prologue and programmatic “summa” of the chapter !?. 
Further observations reinforce that interpretation. First among them is the 
logic sequence of the prologue and following main body of the speech, for 
what is announced in the former is in fact accomplished in the latter, the 
cohorative of v. 2, "M72 INN, being taken up in a performative speech act 
in v. 4, TR on. mn Un |. 

As the program of this summa is unfolded, a carefully crafted corre- 
spondence between promise and commandment is to be observed in vv. 3b-8 
and 9-14 !?. Both parts commence with a personal pronoun highlighted 


15 See KÔCKERT, Leben in Gottes Gegenwart, 79-80; WESTERMANN, “Genesis 17”, 
162; IDEM, Genesis, 307-308; Gross, Zukunft fiir Israel, 54. 

16 For the recent debate regarding the second half in Gen 17,15ff. and the question 
of whether the Abrahamic covenant is meant to include not only Israel, but all peoples 
originating from Abraham, see A. DE Pury, “Abraham. The Priestly Writer’s ‘Ecumeni- 
cal’ Ancestor”, Rethinking the Foundations. Historiography in the Ancient World and in the 
Bible, Essays in Honour of John Van Seters (eds. S.L. MCKENZIE — T. ROMER) (BZAW 294; 
Berlin — New York 2000) 163-181; K. SCHMID, “Gibt es eine ‘abrahamitische Ökumene’ 
im Alten Testament? Überlegungen zur religionspolitischen Theologie der Priesterschrift in 
Genesis 17”, Die Erzväter in der biblischen Tradition. Festschrift für Matthias Köckert (eds. 
A.C. HAGEDORN — H. PFEIFFER) (BZAW 400; Berlin — New York 2009) 67-92; T. NAUMANN, 
“The Common Basis of the Covenant and the Distinction between Isaac and Ishmael in 
Gen 17. The Case of Ishmael and the Non-Israelite Descendants of Abraham in the Priestly 
Source”, The Foreigner and the Law. Perspectives from the Hebrew Bible and the Ancient 
Near East (eds. R. ACHENBACH — R. ALBERTZ — J. WOHRLE) (BZAR 16; Wiesbaden 2011) 
89-109. See also M.G. BRETT, “Reading the Bible in the Context of Methodological Plural- 
ism. The Undermining of Ethnic Exclusivism in Genesis”, Rethinking Contexts, Rereading 
Texts. Contributions from the Social Sciences to Biblical Interpretation (ed. M.D. CARROLL R.) 
(JSOT.S 299; Sheffield 2000) 48-74, and WÔHRLE, “Integrative Function”; IDEM, Fremd- 
linge, 45-50. For a profound critique of these approaches, see KÒCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”. 

17 WESTERMANN, “Genesis 17”, 162; KOCKERT, Leben in Gottes Gegenwart, 79-80. 

18 For further discussion, see W. Gross, “Bundeszeichen und Bundesschluß in der 
Priesterschrift”, TThZ 87 (1978) 98-115, here 111-112; and H. GUNKEL, Genesis (HK I/1; 
Gottingen °1964) 264. 

19 For a recent treatment of this issue, see ARNOLD, “Holiness Redaction”, 58. 
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by casus pendens: "18 — TNN). In both, this prepares for the main state- 
ment: “As for me, this is my covenant with you” — “As for you, you 
shall keep my covenant”. The correspondence between promise and com- 
mandment introduced here is corroborated by the grammar and semantics 
of the two passages, as they are marked by verbs in the first and in the 
second person, respectively, and address the topics of numerous offspring, 
of land, and of YHwH's being God to Israel in vv. 3b-8 and of adequate 
obedience (AV) and of circumcision in vv. 9-14. 

The meaning of this structure is not far to seek. As YHWH’s covenant 
is announced as “my covenant between me and you” in Gen 17,2a, it 
concerns himself as well as his covenant partner, namely Abraham and 
the people to come from him. YHwH, for his part, fulfills his promise in 
granting his covenant and the blessings it entails. In turn, Abraham and 
all Israel after him are called to keep YHWH’s covenant, that is, to heed 
the commandment of circumcision 7°. Yet the two words of YHWH are not 
on a par with each other, for the commandment is directed to one who 
has received the promise already *!. The commandment is only the second 
word. Thus, whatever Abraham and Israel do will either correspond to or 
contradict YHWH’s promise, but it is no precondition for the covenant. 
Israel is asked to answer — no more, no less 7”. 

In short, the literary structure of Genesis 17 testifies to an integral 
relationship between promise and commandment. This is corroborated 
by the fact that both aspects are denoted with one and the same term, 
“na, “my covenant”. It is the “Leitwort” 7? which runs through YHWH’s 
speech and, by consistently being used for both promise and command- 
ment, connects its parts 24. What is more, both promise and command- 
ment are, with the exact same phrase, designed as an “everlasting cove- 
nant”, ay n°32 (vv. 7a and 13b; see also 19b). Therefore, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that, in Genesis 17, promise and commandment 


20 WESTERMANN, Genesis, 308. 
=! WESTERMANN, “Genesis 17”, 162; IDEM, Genesis, 306. 

22 See KÔCKERT, Leben in Gottes Gegenwart, 82; IDEM, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 15. 

23 WESTERMANN, Genesis, 307. 

24 As emphasized by KÖCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 19 n. 84, in his critique of the 
attempt to dissociate the two aspects by E. KUTSCH, “‘Ich will euer Gott sein’. b°rît 
in der Priesterschrift”, ZThK 71 (1974) 361-388, here 388. See further P. WEIMAR, 
“Gen 17 und die priesterschriftliche Abrahamgeschichte” (1988), Studien zur Priester- 
schrift (FAT 56; Tübingen 2008) 185-225, here 208, and IDEM, “Zwischen Verheißung 
und Verpflichtung. Der Abrahambund im Rahmen des priesterschriftlichen Werkes”, Für 
immer verbiindet. Studien zur Bundestheologie der Bibel, Festgabe für Frank-Lothar 
Hossfeld zum 65. Geburtstag (eds. C. DOHMEN — C. FREVEL) (SBS 211; Stuttgart 2007) 
261-269, here 265. 
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are related to each other in the very word n°32 ?. The question remains, 
however, whether they have always been. 


III. SCRUTINIZING RECENT ATTEMPTS AT A DIACHRONIC DIVISION 


Regarding literary criticism in Genesis 17, there is “nothing to note”, 
Julius Wellhausen succinctly stated 7°. While in Wellhausen, this judg- 
ment on the chapter concurred with his general view of P as a document 
of cultic and legal character, it is even more significant that Martin Noth, 
despite his momentous claim that the Priestly “Grundschrift” (PS) should 
be construed as an exclusively narrative source, which in order to be 
reconstructed has to be cleared of legislative material 7’, apparently did 
not see any problem with the commandment of circumcision either 7°. 

More recently, things have changed. As noted above, a growing number 
of exegetes are calling for such an analysis. Klaus Griinwaldt, who initi- 
ated that discussion, notably did so by applying Noth’s postulate in an 
even more rigorous fashion °°. Attributing vv. 9-14 to a later reworking, 
he is able to reconstruct a narrative base text that testifies to an uncondi- 
tional covenant of “pure grace” 3°. In the same vein, Joseph Blenkinsopp 
also regards vv. 23-27 as secondary *!. As to the work of Mark Brett and 
Jakob Wohrle, it should be pointed out that they approach Genesis 17 from 
another angle, that of non-Israelites and their role with regard to the Abra- 
hamic covenant *?. In so doing, however, they built on the same separation 
between a “previously unconditional covenant” and subsequent insertions 
turning it into a “conditional” one 33. 


25 KÖCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 6: “So sind die Verheißungen V. 2-8 und das Gebot der 
Beschneidung V. 9-14 [...] sub voce n°2 aufeinander bezogen.” 

26 J. WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bücher des 
Alten Testaments (Berlin 41963) 25: “nichts zu bemerken”. 

?7 See M. NOTH, Überlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (Stuttgart 1948) 7. See also 
K. ELLIGER, “Sinn und Ursprung der priesterlichen Geschichtserzählung” (1952), Kleine 
Schriften zum Alten Testament (eds. H. GESE — O. KAISER) (TB 32; München 1966) 174-198. 

28 Cf. NoTH, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 17. 

29 See GRUNWALDT, Exil und Identität, 3, quoting N. LOHFINK, “Die Priesterschrift und 
die Geschichte” (1977), Studien zum Pentateuch (SBAB 4; Stuttgart 1988) 213-253, here 
217 n. 16: “[ Vielleicht muß man sogar noch radikaler als Noth sein, vor allem für den 
Bereich zwischen Gen. i und Ex. xiv.” See also GRÜNWALDT, Exil und Identität, 4, stating 
his opinion that the theological profile of Pë will become the clearer the more certain one 
can be in dismissing legislative material from the narrative. 

30 GRÜNWALDT, Exil und Identität, 42-62. 

31 BLENKINSOPP, “Covenant”. 

32 WORRLE, Fremdlinge, 45-50; IDEM, “Integrative Function”, 74-78; IDEM, “Abraham”, 
26; BRETT, “Dissemination”, 90. 

33 The quotes are from WÖHRLE, “Integrative Function”, 76. 
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In fact, the perceived tension between the concept of an unconditional 
covenant in P and the commandment of circumcision provides the main 
argument for discarding the latter from the first layer to be found in Gene- 
sis 17 34. In addition to this theological argument, two literary arguments 
are adduced. One is drawn from a comparison of the Abrahamic covenant 
with the other covenant P relates, that with Noah and every living crea- 
ture on earth according to Genesis 9. The latter being unconditional, this 
should also be expected of the former, it is argued. To bolster this argu- 
ment, it is pointed out that the term “sign of the covenant” refers to a 
guarantee given by God in Gen 9,12.13.17, while it designates an act of 
obedience on the side of his partner in Gen 17,11 °°. The second literary 
argument draws on the language and style of Gen 17,9-14. So the fact that 
vv. 10-12a and 13b address a second person plural is taken as evidence for 
an insertion 5°, This analysis seems to be validated by “the legal idiom” 37 
of the passage which is found in the phrases n°123 sn (vv. 9a, 10a), 957 
ma. (v. 14b) and the penalty of karet (v. 14a). These phrases are alien to 
P but are akin to D or typical of H, respectively, it is argued 33. 

Scrutinizing these attempts at a diachronic division of Genesis 17, I 
would like to propose, in the first place, to defer discussion of the theolog- 
ical argument that builds on the perceived tension between a previously 
unconditional covenant and subsequent insertions that turn it into a condi- 
tional one. In my view, there is a severe methodological problem with this 
argument, since it runs the risk of importing preconceptions which may 
prove foreign to the biblical account 5. Instead, I propose to assess first 
the literary arguments which are less theologically laden. Afterwards, 
I will return to the problem of conditionality, that is, to the question of 
whether there are theological tensions that require diachronic analysis or 
whether the content can be accounted for by an interpretation of the text 
as it stands. 

If we start with the argument drawn from Genesis 9, the case seems 
rather clear-cut, for comparing the two covenants in this way neglects an 


34 For a recent discussion of this issue, see BLENKINSOPP, “Covenant”, 149. 


35 GRÜNWALDT, Exil und Identität, 58-59; WÖHRLE, Fremdlinge, 48-49. 

36 GRUNWALDT, Exil und Identität, 35-36. 

37 BLENKINSOPP, “Covenant”, 149. 

38 GRÜNWALDT, Exil und Identität, 27-35. On the comparison of Gen 17,9-14 with 
Exod 12,43-49 by WOHRLE, “Integrative Function”, 81-84, and the conclusion drawn from 
it by BRETT, “Dissemination”, 90, namely, that the passage should be assigned to a Holiness 
redaction, see below. 

# Similarly Gross, Zukunft für Israel, 59 n. 31, critiquing Grünwaldt and Kutsch. 
Furthermore it should be noted that the argument is built on circular reasoning, as pointed 
out by E. OTTO, “Forschungen zur Priesterschrift”, ThR 62 (1997) 1-50, here 37-38. 
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essential difference. The covenant granted after the flood is made not 
only with Noah, but with all flesh on earth. For this reason, there is neither 
room nor need for a sign of obedience in correspondence to the establish- 
ment of this covenant *°. By contrast, the second argument, which draws 
upon the language and style of Gen 17,9-14, seems stronger. But it is not 
quite as strong as it may appear. As for the change in number starting in 
v. 10, this feature is called for by the context: when addressing Abraham 
in v. 9b, YHWH calls out to “you and your offspring after you throughout 
their generations” (see also vv. 12a, 13b) *!. While it well may point to 
earlier prescriptive material having been used in composing the command- 
ment, the change in number does not offer a clue for literary criticism *. 
As for the phrases n°52 “MW and n 72 955, it is true that they are char- 
acteristic of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic tradition but not the 
Priestly literature. Yet in order to construct a literary-critical argument 
from this observation, one needs to postulate in addition that a Priestly 
tradent would have, for whatever reason, felt obliged to categorically 
refrain from using these expressions. There is nothing to substantiate such 
a claim #, 

At this juncture, it should be pointed out that there are indeed reasons 
to assume that parts of vv. 9-14 are not original to Genesis 17. Drawing 
on earlier observations, Jakob Wôhrle has made a good case by high- 
lighting significant parallels with the late Priestly passage Exod 12,43- 
49 *, While he concludes from them that the entire passage Gen 17,9-14 
should be secondary, I would like to draw attention to the fact that the 
aforementioned parallels are found exclusively in vv. 12b-13a. Inci- 
dentally, these are also the verses that exhibit a change back from the 
plural address to the singular. Therefore it seems plausible to assume 
that vv. 12b-13a have been inserted secondarily *. However, this does 


40 This is also pointed out by KÔCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 16. 

41 See Gross, “Bundeszeichen”, 113 n. 34; IDEM, Zukunft für Israel, 59 n. 33, and Fox, 
“Sign”, 587 n. 58. See also WÖHRLE, Fremdlinge, 46-47 n. 70. 

42 For further discussion, see WÖHRLE, Fremdlinge, 46-47 n. 70. See also Gross, 
Zukunft für Israel, 53 n. 16. 

# As pointed out by KÖCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 15. See also STIPP, “Individualisie- 
rung”, 135, arguing for a purposeful literary strategy of the Priestly tradent in Genesis 17 
to redefine traditional terms in covenant theology. 

44 WÖHRLE, “Integrative Function”, 82-84. 

45 As has been proposed repeatedly, e.g. by R. SMEND SEN., Die Erzählung des Hexa- 
teuch auf ihre Quellen untersucht (Berlin 1912) 9. The question as to how this insertion 
should be accounted for in terms of redaction history, and whether it can be of help in sub- 
stantiating the case for H in Genesis (thus BRETT, “Dissemination”, 90, among others), does 
not need to be addressed here. For a methodological discussion, see C. NIHAN, From Priestly 
Torah to Pentateuch. A Study in the Composition of the Book of Leviticus (FAT II 25; 
Tiibingen 2007) 564. 
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not justify discarding vv. 9-14 as a whole %. To the contrary, it only 
confirms that the commandment of circumcision is part and parcel of the 
Abrahamic covenant. 

That is the conclusion Sean McEvenue has drawn as well. Summarizing 
his careful study of the compositional design, he states: “[T]he subject 
of Gen 17 is circumcision. All the literary structures underline this” 47. 
The subject is circumcision and its function within the Priestly concept 
of covenant, I should like to add. In any case, this result militates against 
the approach to diachronically purge the chapter of the commandment in 
vv. 9-14. And the same holds, mutatis mutandis, for the report of its first 
implementation in vv. 23-27. 


IV. A NEw SYNCHRONIC INTERPRETATION 


So far I have endeavored to show that the literary arguments for recon- 
structing an original version of the Abrahamic covenant without the 
commandment of circumcision do not stand up to scrutiny. Only deferred 
was the theological argument building on the tension between a covenant 
granted without any condition, as in vv. 3b-8, and the condition intro- 
duced in vv. 9-14. I now take up this problem, discussing it under a twofold 
hypothesis. Said tension, I submit, need not be accounted for diachroni- 
cally, as it is inherent in the theology of Genesis 17 and in that of P as a 
whole. In other words, the Abrahamic covenant does contain the element 
of a condition. Yet it will prove necessary to make precise distinctions 
as to the function of that condition. Speaking of a “condition” by itself 
is not particularly helpful, for it leaves open the crucial question: a con- 
dition for what ? The way to proceed in this discussion is to pay close 
attention to the literary structure of Genesis 17 — the key to the Priestly 
concept of covenant “. 

I shall focus on three essential points, all of which have been prepared 
for by the above observations *°. The first point concerns the declaration 
of principle in vv. 1b-2. Here the covenant to be established is presented 
as a bilateral relationship between YHWH and the people to come forth 
from Abraham. It is a “covenant between me and you” (v. 2a; see also 


46 As rightly noted by OTTO, “Forschungen”, 37 and KÖCkERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 14, 16. 
47 McEVENUE, Narrative Style, 159. 

48 Thus also KÖCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 15. 

See above at footnote 10. 

See Section II above. 
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vv. 7a, 10a, 11b) 5!, the content of which is YHWH being God to Israel 
(vv. 7b, 8b). This promise to be God to his people cannot be realized 
except in a relationship °?. Accordingly, the initial declaration introduces, 
as we have seen, both promise and commandment. Of these aspects, the 
latter is invoked first: “Walk before me, and be blameless. And I will 
make my covenant between me and you” (vv. 1bß-2a) 53. This sequence 
might suggest that obedience on Abraham’s side is a precondition for 
YHwH’s granting his covenant °*. However, it should be noted that the 
covenant in question is his covenant, as the Leitwort n°2 stresses time 
and again. It denotes a bilateral relationship which has been unilaterally 
established by YHWH *°. This is corroborated by the sequence of actual 
events or, rather, of speech acts in the main body that follows, for this 
sequence presents an inversion of that in the prologue. There YHWH 
performs what he has promised in actually giving his covenant (vv. 4- 
8), and only then is Abraham given instructions about how to respond 
(vv. 9-14). 

This brings me to the second and most important point, which is the 
“covenantal obligation” to circumcise every male offspring and its func- 
tion >. Studying the literary structure of Genesis 17, we have already seen 
that the subject of circumcision is an integral component of the chapter. 
We have also seen that this commandment is only the second word of 
YHWH, as it follows the actual establishment of the covenant. What is 
wanted is a conduct corresponding to YHWH’s covenant >’, a confession 
acknowledging what has been received ®, in a word, an answer °°. To be 
sure, some have gone to great lengths to avoid interpreting the Abrahamic 
covenant as conditional in any sense by emphasizing the fact that this 


51 See KNOHL, Sanctuary, 141 against J. BEGRICH, “Berit. Ein Beitrag zur Erfassung 
einer alttestamentlichen Denkform”, ZAW 60 (1944) 1-11. 

52 WESTERMANN, “Genesis 17”, 165. See also G. VON RAD, Das erste Buch Mose. 
Genesis (ATD 2/4; Göttingen 91972) 156. 

53 For the semantics of Gen 17,1bß see Gen 5,22.24 and 6,9. See also NIHAN, “Priestly 
Covenant”, 99. 

> Thus KNOHL, Sanctuary, 138, 141, followed by JOOSTEN, People and Land, 111-112 
and MILGROM, Leviticus 23-27, 2340. 

5 For discussion, see G.N. KNOPPERS, “Ancient Near Eastern Royal Grants and the 
Davidic Covenant. A Parallel?”, JAOS 116 (1996) 670-697. 

56 The quote is from Fox, “Sign”, 588. 

57 See E. BLUM, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch (BZAW 189; Berlin — New 
York 1990) 328 and R. RENDTORFF, Theologie des Alten Testaments. Ein kanonischer 
Entwurf, Vol. 2: Thematische Entfaltungen (Neukirchen-Vluyn 2001) 21. 

58 See VON RAD, Genesis, 157, and more recently JEREMIAS, Theologie, 250, 314. 

” See above before footnote 22. See also B. JACOB, Das Buch Genesis (1934) (Stuttgart 
2000) 422. 
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answer is called a “sign” of the covenant (n2 DIN) in v. 11b ©. More 
convincing, in my view, is the approach of Frank Moore Cross who held 
that in Genesis 17 circumcision is at once a sign and a “law of the cov- 
enant” fl, This is also what the sanction of v. 14 suggests, for it shows 
that, while the covenant is established by YHWH and YHWH alone, it can 
in fact be “broken” by the human partner. That is, the human partner can 
fail to meet the obligation that comes with the covenant ©. In short, the 
condition introduced in Genesis 17 is concerned with how to keep the 
covenant previously established by YHWH. It instructs the individual Isra- 
elite and Israel as a whole how to live before YHWH and how to stay in 
his covenant 83. 

The third and last point concerns the solemn designation of that cove- 
nant as an “everlasting covenant”, a 0719 n°12. In the customary inter- 
pretation of Genesis 17, which aligns with a “pure grace” theology, 
this designation is invoked as proof of the alleged concept of an entirely 
unconditional covenant. The Abrahamic covenant cannot be everlast- 
ing and conditional upon human obedience, it is argued °%*. This ignores, 
however, that in Genesis 17 this designation is used not only for the 
promise but also for the commandment (vv. 7, 19 and v. 13, respec- 
tively). Verse 13 even states: “So shall my covenant be in your flesh 
an everlasting covenant.” Apparently the Priestly tradents did not see 
the problem that many modern theologians see in this juxtaposition. To 
the contrary, if we include the other occurrences of the phrase oy n°2 
in the Pentateuch and beyond ©, we find that it is quite typical for the 
Priestly tradition to designate not only promises but also obligations as 
“everlasting” %. Notably, this holds both for presumably late Priestly 


60 Thus, inter alios, GROSS, “Bundeszeichen”, followed by WEIMAR, “Gen 17”, 209; 
WEIMAR, “Verheißung”, 266. 

61 Cross, Canaanite Myth, 271 n. 224, 297. For a different interpretion, see A. WENIN, 
“L'alliance de la circoncision (Gn 17). Essai d’interprétation du signe”, RTL 42 (2011) 
558-578, which builds on his earlier study, “Recherche sur la structure de Genèse 17”, 
BZ NF 50 (2006) 196-211. 

62 See Fox, “Sign”. 

63 WESTERMANN, Genesis, 328: “Bleiben bei Jahwe.” 

64 See, e.g., GROSS, Zukunft für Israel, 45; KÖCKERT, “Gottes ‘Bund’”, 19; NIHAN, 
“Priestly Covenant”, 99-101. 

65 Gen 9,16; 17,7.13.19; Exod 31,16; Lev 24,8; 2Sam 23,5; Isa 24,5; 55,3; 61,8; 
Jer 32,40; 50,5; Ezek 16,60; 37,26; 1Chr 16,17 par. Ps 105,10. 

6 Thus also S.D. MASON, ‘Eternal Covenant’ in the Pentateuch. The Contours of an 
Elusive Phrase (LHBOTS 494; New York 2008). For a reconstruction of the understand- 
ing inherent in that usage, see JACOB, Genesis, 432: “indem jedes Geschlecht die 
Beschneidung vollzieht, wird sie zu einem [sic] aviv ma”. 
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materials like the instruction on sabbath observance in Exodus 31 °° and 
for Genesis 17 which should be at the heart of P by any definition 98. So 
in P, oy n°93 is used also, and in fact especially, for obligations on the 
side of the human partner. 

Having said that, I would still agree that when the Priestly tradents call 
the covenant everlasting they are putting special emphasis on presenting 
it as steadfast and reliable, particularly in view of the catastrophic crisis 
of the divine-human relationship which had become manifest in the 
exile °°. The question remains, however: “what it is according to P that 
gives the covanant the potential of being eternally valid” 7°. If we take 
seriously the Priestly usage of aay n°2 in Genesis 17 and the composi- 
tion of that chapter as a whole, it must be acknowledged that this goal is 
not achieved by excluding the possibility of a breach of covenant on the 
side of the human partner. It seems, rather, that when searching for the 
guarantor of the everlasting covenant, YHWH himself should be sought 
— which is what the radical theocentricity so characteristic of P actually 
suggests. 

Thus, focusing on YHWH's side, yet another motif which charac- 
terizes the Priestly tradent’s covenant theology comes into view: YHWH 
“remembers” (731) his covenant. Again, this motif is not exclusive to the 
Priestly tradition 7', but there is a significant distribution of the find- 
ings here ”?. As is obvious from both Gen 9,15.16 and Exod 2,24; 6,3-4, 


67 A. SCHÜLE, “The ‘Eternal Covenant’ in the Priestly Pentateuch and the Major Proph- 
ets”, Covenant in the Persian Period. From Genesis to Chronicles (eds. R.J. BAUTCH — 
G.N. KNoPPERS) (Winona Lake, IN 2015) 41-58, here 43; J. STACKERT, “Distinguish- 
ing Innerbiblical Exegesis from Pentateuchal Redaction. Leviticus 26 as a Test Case”, 
The Pentateuch. International Perspectives on Current Research (eds. T.B. DOZEMAN — 
K. SCHMID — B.J. SCHWARTZ) (FAT 78; Tübingen 2011) 369-386, here 378. 

68 Cf., however, the recent approaches by ARNOLD, “Holiness Redaction” and TUCKER, 
Holiness Composition. 

© Tt should be borne in mind here that in his approach, which proved to be so influen- 
tial for the common understanding of an unconditional concept of covenant in P, ZIMMERLI 
(“Sinaibund”) argued that the Priestly concept was conceived of as a critical revision of 
the Deuteronomistic concept: While the Deuteronomists had theologically accounted for 
the catastrophy of 587 B.C.E. by stating that Israel had “broken” the covenant, the Priestly 
tradents sought to exclude precisely this possibility. For a reconstruction of this argument, 
see KRAUSE, “Individualisierung”, 195-196. 

70 Seldom if ever asked, this question is also raised by SCHÜLE, “‘Eternal Covenant’”, 
53. 

71 See Jer 14,21; Pss 105,8-10 (par. 1Chr 16,15-17); 106,45; 111,5. 

72 See Gen 9,15.16; Exod 2,24; 6,5. Cf. Lev 26,42.45 and Ezek 16,60. For a compre- 
hensive account of the findings, see W. SCHOTTROFF, ‘Gedenken’ im Alten Orient und im 
Alten Testament. Die Wurzel Zakar im semitischen Sprachkreis (WMANT 15; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 21967) 202-211. 
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YHWH’s remembering his covenant is employed at the most “crucial 
junctures” 73. Enquiring into the semantics of the phrase, two aspects merit 
attention: To “remember” the covenant (931 + n°52) is the opposite not 
of forgetting it, but of “breaking” it (299 hif. + n°52) 74; and to remem- 
ber the covenant is an action which is attributed to YHWH exclusively ”. 
Against this background, the employment of the motif in P is even more 
significant, for it makes clear beyond doubt that eventually the validity 
of his (!) covenant is contingent not on Israel, but on YHWH. This is what 
warrants the eternal nature of the covenant according to P: YHwH will 
remember it. 


V. CONCLUSION: TOWARDS A HOLISTIC VIEW OF 
THE PRIESTLY CONCEPT OF COVENANT 


To put it in a nutshell, the seeming contradiction between YHWH’s grant- 
ing his covenant and the commandment of circumcision which has been 
observed in Genesis 17 proves to reflect two sides of the same coin. Out of 
“grace” — to employ the conventional term for a last time — YHWH grants 
his covenant; and in calling it an everlasting covenant, he also promises 
that in the end it will prevail over disobedience and failure on the side of 
his partner. Nevertheless, there is the demand of such obedience. In fact it 
is part and parcel of the covenant relationship. Having been granted YHWH’s 
covenant, Abraham and Israel after him are called to keep it and to stay 
in it. YHWH himself instructs Abraham regarding the first and fundamen- 
tal step: “Every male among you shall be circumcised”. 

In conclusion I would argue that the Priestly concept of covenant 
presented in Genesis 17 is more complex, or holistic, than the accepted 
approach suggests. Indeed such a holistic view seems imperative, espe- 
cially when assuming an exilic or post-exilic date of P 76. In order to appear 
plausible to its addressees, any large-scale theology of the covenant, and 
hence of the history of Israel, conceived in view of the disaster that befell 
Judah and Jerusalem, needs to offer an explanation of that disaster, or at 
least to allow for one 77. Seen from this angle, things are rather simple: 
in order to account for the history of Israel, one has to reckon with Israel. 


75 D.M. Carr, Reading the Fractures of Genesis. Historical and Literary Approaches 
(Louisville, KY 1996) 140. 

™ See Jer 14,21 and Lev 26,42.45 in context. 

75 Aptly noted by SCHOTTROFF, Gedenken, 204. 

76 See above, footnote 69. 

77 On this problem, see KRAUSE, “Individualisierung”, 203, and BLUM, Studien, 327. 
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At the same time, the very fact that this theology has been conceived in the 
face of destruction and exile bears witness to the Priestly tradents’ belief in 
the truly everlasting nature of the covenant. Everlasting it is, however, not 
because Israel cannot “break” it but because YHWH will not break it. 
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SUMMARY 


Genesis 17 is widely interpreted as reflecting the concept of an entirely uncon- 
ditional covenant. As such, it is regarded as the pivotal prooftext for the alleged 
Priestly theology of “pure grace”. As the argument goes, P decidedly disconnected 
YHWH’s promise from any obligation imposed on Israel in order to foreclose the 
possibility of the covenant being broken by the human partner. However, this is 
challenged by the commandment of circumcision in Genesis 17. In recent scholar- 
ship this problem is increasingly accounted for by a literary-critical division of the 
chapter. Attributing the commandment to a reworking, identified as H by some, a 
growing number of scholars argue that, while the reconstructed base text testifies 
to the concept of an unconditional covenant, the canonical text presents the cove- 
nant as being conditional upon observance of the commandment of circumcision. 
The present article engages this approach critically, offering instead a new syn- 
chronic interpretation of the chapter which affords a fresh appraisal of its theo- 
logical thrust. 


THE SOUTHERN HOME OF YHWH AND 
PRE-PRIESTLY PATRIARCHAL/EXODUS TRADITIONS FROM 
A SOUTHERN PERSPECTIVE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Recent years have seen an enormous change of paradigm concerning 
the dating and historical background of the pre-Priestly Patriarchal and 
Exodus material. New models of the origin of these narratives have been 
proposed, in which these two formerly different origin traditions were 
linked by a Priestly redactor in exilic or post-exilic times !. In the new 
paradigm, the pre-Priestly development of these traditions is intensely 
associated with the history of the monarchies of Israel and Judah. The 
Patriarchal narratives — or at least those related to Jacob — and Exodus/ 
Wilderness traditions are considered as two different, if not competing, 
foundation stories of the Israelite monarchy, later inherited by Judah after 
the destruction of the northern kingdom. The Exodus tradition was domi- 
nant in Israel, where it was promoted as a “chart myth” for unifying Israel 
under the reforms of Jeroboam II °. 

Concerning the Patriarchal narratives, those clinging to a pre-exilic 
origin adhere to the view that Jacob was an ancestor originally associated 
with the kingdom of Israel who was later appropriated by Judah °. In the 
same vein, the earliest narratives relating to Abraham were primarily con- 
nected to the population of the southern highlands of Judah in the late 


! K. SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story. Israel’s Dual Origins in the Hebrew Bible 
(Siphrut 3; Winona Lake, IN 2010); IDEM, “Genesis and Exodus as Two Formerly Indepen- 
dent Traditions of Origins for Ancient Israel”, Bib 93 (2012) 187-208; TH.B. DOZEMAN — 
K. SCHMID, eds., Farewell to the Yahwist? The Composition of the Pentateuch in Recent 
European Interpretation (SBL Symposium Series 34; Atlanta, GA 2006); E. BLUM, “The 
Literary Connection Between the Books of Genesis and Exodus and the End of the Book 
of Joshua”, Farewell to the Yahwist? , 89-106. 

2 K. VAN DER TOORN, Family Religion in Babylonia, Syria and Israel. Continuity and 
Change in the Forms of Religious Life (Leiden 1996) 287-315. See now HBAI 6 (2017), 
dedicated to Jeroboam’s Israel. 

3 A. DE Pury, “The Jacob Story and the Beginning of the Formation of the Penta- 
teuch”, Farewell to the Yahwist?, 51-72; E. BLUM, “The Jacob Tradition”, The Book of 
Genesis. Composition, Reception, and Interpretation (eds. C.A. Evans — J.N. LOHR — 
D.L. PETERSEN) (VTSup 152; Leiden 2012) 181-211; I. FINKELSTEIN — TH. RÖMER, 
“Comments on the Historical Background of the Jacob Narrative in Genesis”, ZAW 126 
(2014) 317-338. 
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Iron Age, probably related to memories kept in the shrine of Mamre *. 
However, the pre-exilic dating of the pre-Priestly material of Jacob and 
Abraham is not universally accepted, and other scholars have proposed 
exilic (Babylonian period) dates, viewing these narratives as a kind of 
“literature of crisis” with no value for reconstructing historically the 
monarchical period °. 

The conclusions arrived at by these new models are grounded on more 
solid extra-biblical and archaeological foundations than the traditional his- 
torical-critical views from the first half of the last century. Yet, in placing 
too much emphasis on the role played by the Iron II monarchies in the 
propagation of the Patriarchal and the Exodus stories, there is danger in 
portraying the diffusion of these traditions as totally politically motivated 
by the royal and priestly elites. Most particularly, these monarchical- 
centric approximations overlook the role played by (geographically and 
socially) “peripheral” areas in the origin and diffusion of this folklore. 

One of the areas that were central for the ancient traditions of Israel and 
Judah were the arid regions to the south, especially the northern Negev. 
The development of the traditions of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Esau is 
inextricably linked with the history of settlement, contacts and trade of the 
Late Bronze/Iron Age Negev, Sinai and Edom. In addition, the traditional 
approximations detach the history of the Iron II Patriarchal narratives from 
the origins and transmission of the cult of YHwH during the Late Bronze 
and early Iron II Ages. Therefore it is time for a reassessment of the evi- 
dence from a southern perspective. 

Recent archaeological excavations in the arid southern regions and 
new interpretations of old epigraphic and iconographic evidence are rap- 
idly changing the biblical-based paradigm of the interactions between the 
desert cults and the Levantine religions. This article will investigate the 
configuration of the varied desert cultic practices of the Negev, Edom 
and the Sinai during the Late Bronze/Iron Ages which may have contrib- 
uted to the emergence of the Yahwistic cult and to the development of 
the Patriarchal and Exodus narratives. The study adopts an interdiscipli- 
nary methodology that draws from the biblical and extra-biblical data. 


4 I. FINKELSTEIN — TH. ROMER, “Comments on the Historical Background of the Abra- 
ham Narrative. Between ‘Realia’ and ‘Exegetica’”, HBAI 3 (2014) 3-23; O. LIPSCHITS — 
TH. ROMER — H. GONZALEZ, “The Pre-Priestly Abraham Narratives from Monarchic to 
Persian Times”, Sem 59 (2017) 261-296. 

5 J. VAN SETERS, Abraham in History and Tradition (New Haven, CT — London 
1975); R.G. KRATZ, The Composition of the Narrative Books of the Old Testament (trans. 
J. BOWDEN) (London — New York 2000); N. NA’AMAN, “The Jacob Story and the Formation 
of Biblical Israel”, TA 41 (2014) 95-125; IDEM, “The Pre-Priestly Abraham Story as a 
Unified Exilic Work”, SJOT 29 (2015) 157-181. 
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This investigation has the aim of analyzing important historical questions 
concerning the historical memory of Israel and Judah. Of central concern 
will be the question: How were the religious experiences shaped by the 
interactions between the desert cultic traditions and the Israelite/Judaeans 
sanctuary cults that penetrated from the agricultural lands? This question, 
of course, is part of the much wider debate regarding the role played by 
trade and cultural interconnections in the diffusion of religious ideas. 

The history of the interactions between the Israelites/Judaeans and the 
southern cults and traditions spans a long period of time, extending from 
the end of the Late Bronze to the end of the Iron Age (ca. 1400-550), a 
period of some eight hundred years in which considerable changes are 
discernible in the local material culture. 

Based only on the local archaeological and epigraphic evidence, the 
history of these interactions can be divided chronologically into three 
main phases: Formative (14° to 11" centuries), Early Contact (10' to 
mid 8" centuries) and Late Contact (late 8" to early 6" centuries) periods. 


II. FORMATIVE PERIOD (14° To 11" CENTURIES BCE) 


The religion of the southern arid margins of the Levant in the Late 
Bronze and early Iron Ages was highly hybridized, the result of the amal- 
gam of the Egyptian and local cultic practices in the mining sites of Serabit 
el-Khadem in Sinai and Timna in the southern Arabah. Despite the usual 
pharaonic rhetoric, relations between Egyptians and locals seem to have 
been peaceful enough, allowing the establishment of small open-air shrines 
in the Timna Valley where the veneration of Egyptian deities (e.g., the 
goddess Hathor who was worshipped as protector of the miners and called 
“Lady of the Turquoise”) coexisted with architecture, material culture 
and cultic practices that drew heavily from the local cultural heritage °. 
The local cultic architecture relied greatly on the area’s arid environment 
and resources; widely common were the open air-shrines constructed of 
local stones and displaying mostly rock paraphernalia — especially stand- 
ing stones, such as those found in Timna’s Sites 200 (Hathor shrine) 
and 2, Har Shani in the Uvda Valley, and Faynan in southern Transjordan ?. 


é U. Avner, “Egyptian Timna — Reconsidered”, Unearthing the Wilderness. Studies 
on the History and Archaeology of the Negev and Edom in the Iron Age (ed. J.M. TEBES) 
(ANESSup 45; Leuven 2014) 103-162. 

7 J.M. TEBES, “Late Bronze/Iron Age Extramural Shrines of the Arid Southern Levant 
and the Syro-Arabian Desert Cultic Architecture”, The Archaeology of the Arabian Penin- 
sula 2. Connecting the Evidence. Proceedings of the International Workshop held in Vienna 
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No iconographic depictions of local deities exist from this period, and 
the intentional defacing of Hathor images after the Egyptian withdrawal 
from Timna may point to the practice of aniconism linked to a new cult 8, 
to anti-Egyptian sentiment, or both. There exist, however, depictions of 
human-like figures in the rock-art of Timna and in the decorated Qurayyah 
pottery imported from the northern Hejaz, but the parallels within the 
wider Arabian rock-art context suggest they are depictions of local chiefs 
or sorcerers, some of them practicing sacred hunting °. 


1. The Southern Desert Cults and the Origins of YHwH 


After more than a century of research, no convincing evidence has 
surfaced concerning the origins of the cult of YHWH in Palestine !°. The 
most likely scenario is that this deity originated outside this area and was 
later imported into the central hill country. Several pieces of evidence, 
both biblical and epigraphic, point to the southern arid fringes of the 
Levant as the area where the worship of YHWH started. 

The earliest attestations of the name YHWH comes from New Kingdom 
temple toponym lists from the reigns of Amenophis III (ca. 1380) and 
Ramses II (ca. 1270/1250). Although Ramses II’s list from Amara West 
is probably a revised copy of Amenophis III’s from Soleb, they both 
register several Shasu-lands (i.e., lands inhabited by local semi-pastoral 
groups), among which was £? ssw yhw, most likely Yahu, an archaic form 
of the Tetragrammaton. The Amara West text also lists a ? $sw s‘rr, most 
probably Seir, a site-name likely referring to the Negev and closely related 
by several biblical texts to the land of Edom !!. These and other Egyptian 


on April 25, 2016 (ed. M. LUCIANI) (Oriental and European Archaeology; Vienna, forth- 
coming). 

8 N. AMZALLAG has recently argued that this cult was no other than YHwH’s; see “Who 
was the Deity Worshipped at the Tent-Sanctuary of Timna?”, Mining for Ancient Copper. 
Essays in Memory of Beno Rothenberg (ed. E. BEN- YOSEF) (Monograph Series 37; Tel 
Aviv 2017) 127-136. 

° J.M. TEBES, “The Symbolic and Social World of the Qurayyah Pottery Iconography”, 
Unearthing the Wilderness, 163-202; IDEM, “Iconographies of the Sacred and Power of the 
Desert Nomads: A Reappraisal of the Desert Rock Art of the Late Bronze / Iron Age South- 
ern Levant and Northwestern Arabia”, WDO 47 (2017) 4-24. 

10 K, VAN DER TOORN, “Yahweh”, DDD, 910-911; TH. ROMER, The Invention of God 
(transl. R. GEUSS) (Cambridge, MA 2015) 35-50. That is, geographical Palestine, including 
the territories of the modern state of Israel and the Palestinian Authority. 

11 R, GIVEON, Les Bédouins Shosou des Documents Égyptiens (Documenta et Monu- 
menta Orientis Antiqui 18; Leiden 1971) 27, 76. See recent discussion with older litera- 
ture in F. ADROM — M. MÜLLER, “The Tetragrammaton in Egyptian Sources — Facts and 
Fiction”, The Origins of Yahwism (eds. J. VAN OORSCHOT — M. WITTE) (BSAW 484; Berlin — 
Boston, MA 2017) 96-103. 
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texts locate the Shasu in that indeterminate portion of land comprising the 
Sinai, Negev and Edom !?, but it is very difficult to determine a precise 
location. However, it is clear that by the 14° century the name Yahu, 
either a geographical, tribal or deity name, was known in the southern arid 
margins of the Levant. 

If the several Egyptian site-names gs that appear in lists of the reigns 
of Ramses II and III refer to the Edomite teophoric name Qos !, then we 
have a picture of the Negev and Edom being inhabited by semi-pastoral 
groups worshipping tribal deities who would later find their way into the 
pantheon of the Iron II southern Levantine monarchies !*. 

The Egyptian references are usually coupled with a group of poetic 
biblical texts, some probably archaic, that associate YHWH with locations 
south or southeast of Palestine. The Song of Deborah sees YHWH coming 
from Seir and advancing from the fields of Edom (Judg 5,4). The Bless- 
ing of Moses in Deut 33,2 declares that YHWH comes from Sinai, rose in 
Seir, shined forth in Mount Paran, and came out to the fields of Kadesh. 
Some prophetic texts present similar imagery, with references in Isaiah 
to YHWH coming from Edom and Bozrah (63,1) and in Habakkuk to God 
coming from Teman (3,3). In Psalm 68,8.18, God is the lord of the Sinai. 

Traditional scholarship has considered some of these texts as archaic. 
Based on linguistic reasons, the Song of Deborah has long been regarded 
as one of the earliest pieces of Hebrew literature '°. Judges 5 constitutes the 
basic text, variously dated between the 13/12" and the 10"/9" centuries, 


12 Such as the document of an Egyptian official in the Sinai frontier reporting the migra- 
tion of Shasu tribes from Edom into the Delta during a period of drought; ANET, 259. 

13 B, ODED, “Egyptian References to the Edomite Deity Qaus”, AUSS 9 (1971) 47-50; 
E.A. Knaur, “Qös”, DDD, 675. 

4 I. KNOHL (“Jacob-el in the Land of Edom and the Roots of Biblical Religion”, 
VT 67 [2017] 481-484) has recently suggested that the name Ya‘qub’ilu in Asian toponym 
lists of Ramses II and III corresponds to a southern clan with an eponym Jacob, but this 
suggestion should be viewed with caution, given that Jacob was a common Northwest 
Semitic name since the early 2nd millennium (see M. DIJKSTRA, “Jacob”, DDD, 459-461) 
and that the biblical tradition firmly associates this patriarch with northern Israel, not the 
south. 

15 W.F. ALBRIGHT, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan. A Historical Analysis of Two 
Contrasting Faiths (1st ed. 1968; Winona Lake, IN 1994) 13-16; D.N. FREEDMAN, “Archaic 
Forms in Early Hebrew Poetry”, ZAW 72 (1960) 101-107; F.M. Cross, Canaanite Myth 
and Hebrew Epic. Studies in the History of the Religion of Israel (Cambridge, MA 1973) 
100-103. See also L.E. AXELSSON, The Lord Rose up from Seir. Studies in the History and 
Traditions of the Negev and Southern Jordan (ConBOT 25; Stockholm 1987) 48-65; 
J. BLENKINSOPP, “The Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis Revisited and the Origins of Judah”, 
JSOT 33 (2008) 131-153; KNAUF, “Deborah’s Language. Judges Ch. 5 in its Hebrew and 
Semitic Context”, Studia Semitica et Semitohamitica (eds. B. BURTEA — J. TROPPER — 
H. YOUNANSARDAROUD) (AOAT 317; Münster 2015) 167-182; M. LEUENBERGER, “YHWH's 
Provenance from the South. A New Evaluation of the Arguments pro and contra”, The 
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on which the others depend. This opinion, however, is not without critics, 
with Pfeiffer being a strong advocate of the post-exilic origin of these 
texts !9. However, it is clear that although these texts are disparate in date 
they share the basic belief that YHWH is residing and/or is coming from 
areas south of Palestine. It is also striking that the earliest extra-biblical 
references for the names Seir, Edom, and Teman are of pre-exilic date. 
As stated above, Seir and Edom were already known in New Kingdom 
Egyptian times. Key are the references to “YHwH of Teman” in the inscrip- 
tions of the late-ninth/early-eighth-century northeast Sinai site of Kuntillet 
‘Ajrud, which would provide the earliest extra-biblical evidence for the 
transference of Yahwism to the central hill country (see below). 


2. Southern Traders as Transmitters of Yahwism in the Early Iron Age? 


A number of biblical scholars have undertaken to explain the transmis- 
sion of the veneration of god YHWH to the Israelites by highlighting the 
role of southern traders in the early Iron Age. This approach is expressly 
literal, focusing on the role of the Midianite Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
in the adoption of Yahwism by Moses and his followers (Exod 2,16-22; 
3,1; 18). Since Jethro is elsewhere identified as a Kenite (Judg 1,16; 4,11 
with the name Jobab), one of the several groups that settled in the north- 
ern Negev !, attention is focused on the role of early traders coming from 
the south, such as Midianites, Kenites and Amalekites, in the diffusion of 
Yahwism to the ancient Israelites settling in central Canaan là, 

Aside from the fact that the traditions surrounding Moses, Jethro and 
the Mountain of God involve Priestly or post-Priestly materials !°, the 
“Kenite connection” also lacks archaeological evidence. There is no 


Origins of Yahwism, 169-171; M.S. SMITH, “YHWH’s Original Character: Questions 
about an Unknown God”, The Origins of Yahwism, 23-43. 

16 H, PFEIFFER, “The Origin of YHWH and its Attestation”, in The Origins of Yahwism, 
115-156. 

17 BLENKINSOPP, “The Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis”, 133-136. 

'8 RM. Cross, “The Epic Traditions of Early Israel: Epic Narrative and the Recon- 
struction of Early Israelite Institutions”, The Poet and the Historian. Essays in Literary and 
Historical Biblical Criticism (ed. R.E. FRIEDMAN) (Chico, CA 1983) 13-39; J.D. SCHLOEN, 
“Caravans, Kenites, and Casus belli: Enmity and Alliance in the Song of Deborah”, CBQ 55 
(1993) 18-38; M.S. SMITH, The Origins of Biblical Monotheism. Israel’s Polytheistic Back- 
ground and the Ugaritic Texts (Oxford 2001) 145; N. NA’AMAN, “The ‘Kenite Hypothesis’ 
in the Light of the Excavations at Horvat ‘Uza”, Not Only History. Proceedings of the 
Conference in Honor of Mario Liverani Held in Sapienza—Universita di Roma, Dipartimento 
di Scienze dell’Antichità, 20-21 April 2009 (eds. G. BARTOLONI — M.G. BIGA) (Winona 
Lake, IN 2016) 171-182. 

19 PFEIFFER, “The Origin of YHWH”, 132-136; CH. BRENNER, “’I am YHWH your 
God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt (Exod 20:2). Reflections on the Status of 
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material data to uphold the notion that the central hill country was linked 
by trade with the Negev and Edom during the Iron I. The best indicator 
is the distribution of the locally hand-made Negevite pottery and the 
northern Arabian Qurayyah pottery which maps the geographical exten- 
sion of the southern nomadic groups’ movements. During the Iron I the 
Negevite pottery was concentrated in the Timna Valley and probably did 
not extend further north than the Beersheba Valley. Similarly, Qurayyah 
ware was common in Ramesside Timna and less so in Faynan, while 
very few outliers were discovered as north as Amman in Transjordan, 
Tell Jedur in the Judaean highlands and Lachish in the Shephelah ?°. 
The contacts between the Negev and the central highlands were, at best, 
tenuous. 

Unfortunately, another good indicator, the finds of copper/bronze arti- 
facts in the southern Levant, are very difficult to date. Those originating 
from sources in the Wadi Arabah (Tell Deir ‘Alla, Pella, Tell en-Nasbeh, 
Tel Jatt, Neve Yam) are concentrated in the Jezreel and Jordan Valleys ?!: 
if anything, they indicate contacts between the south and the Iron I Canaan- 
ite towns and not with the newly established Israelite settlements in central 
Canaan. 

In sum, Yahwism originated in the south and was transmitted to the 
central hill country, not by Kenite/Midianite traders as early as the Iron I, 
but probably later in a more long-term process. As Smith has pointed out, 
the later tradition “‘narrativized’ the ancient tradition of YHWH’s origin 
in the south” by constructing a link through Moses’ father-in-law and the 
Kenites 7”. 


II. EARLY CONTACT PERIOD (10" To mip 8" CENTURIES BCE) 


The end of the Egyptian hegemony in the late 12° century left a politi- 
cal vacuum that was soon filled by small local polities localized in the 
Beersheba Valley and Faynan. In early treatments, scholars postulated 


the Exodus Creed in the History of Israel and the Literary History of the Hebrew Bible”, 
The Origins of Yahwism, 192-196. 

20 J M. TEBES, Nómadas en la encrucijada. Sociedad, ideología y poder en los márgenes 
aridos del Levante meridional del primer milenio a.C. (BAR International Series 2574; 
Oxford 2013) 75 fig. 16, 113 fig. 20. 

2! TEBES, Nömadas, 54-55 fig. 5; N. YAHALOM-MACK — E. GALILI — I. SEGA — 
A. ELIYAHU-BEHAR — E. BOARETTO — S. SHILSTEIN — I. FINKELSTEIN, “New Insights into 
Levantine Copper Trade: Analysis of Ingots from the Bronze and Iron Ages in Israel”, 
Journal of Archaeological Science 45 (2014) 159-177. 

22 SMITH, “YHWH'’s Original Character”, 27. 
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that the early wave of settlement in the late 11" and 10" centuries and 
comprising new sites such as Tel Masos, Tel Beersheba and Tel ‘Arad was 
initiated by Israelite population migrating from the northern central high- 
lands . However, later interpretations of the archaeological evidence have 
highlighted the role of the local populations in the settlement and sociopo- 
litical development of this area. Thus Iron I-early Iron II sites such as Tel 
Masos III-II and Tel Beersheba IX-IV are now seen as local fortified posts 
or even chiefdoms that would soon have to contend with, and ultimately 
be replaced by, the ascending powers of Israel and Judah *. 


1. Diffusion of Yahwism to the North 


The little that has been found of the cultic material culture from this 
time attests to the coexistence of both northern and southern cultural 
elements. At a Tel Masos II (10" century) building, ritual practices were 
associated with copper metallurgy 7°. Farther to the south in the central 
Negev Highlands, the local population continued the tradition of erecting 
cairns, piles of stones raised as memorials or cultic places, such as in Wadi 
el ‘Asli and Wadi el Huar °°. Later in date are the small tripartite temples 
of the Tel ‘Arad X-IX fortress (mid 8" century) and a possible temple at 
Tel Beersheba III, if the decommissioned four-horned altar belonged to a 
local temple that was never found 7’. From the (admittedly later) military 
correspondence invoking YHWH found at “Arad, it can be inferred that the 
cult in the local temple was devoted to YHWH. Central for the worship was 
one or more standing stones (mazzeboth) erected in the temple niche that 
served as an aniconic symbol of YHwu’s presence in the site 7°. 


233 For a good summary of this view, see Z. HERZOG, “The Beer-sheba Valley: From 
Nomadism to Monarchy”, From Nomadism to Monarchy. Archaeological and Historical 
Aspects of Early Israel (eds. I. FINKELSTEIN — N. NA’AMAN) (Jerusalem 1994) 122-149. 

24 I. FINKELSTEIN, “Arabian Trade and Socio-Political Conditions in the Negev in the 
Twelfth-Eleventh Centuries B.C.E.”, JNES 47 (1988) 241-252; Z. HERZOG, “Social, His- 
torical and Cultural Ramifications”, Beersheba III. The Early Iron IIA Enclosed Settlement 
and the Late Iron ITA-Iron IIB Cities (eds. Z. HERZOG — L. SINGER-AVITZ) (Winona Lake, 
IN 2016) 3: 1464. 

25 V, Fritz — A. KEMPINSKI, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen auf der Hirbet el-Mšāš (Tél 
Masös) 1972-1975. Vol. 1, Textband (Wiesbaden 1983) 40-41. 
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SINGER-AVITZ, Beersheba III, 3: 1476-1477. Several altars have been found in Beersheba: 
I. ZIFFER, “Altars and Art Objects”, Beersheba II, 3: 1229-1257. 
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It is thus in the 10° century when, for the first time, the population of 
the central hill country had full contact with the cultic traditions and folk- 
lore of the arid south. It is within this historical period, and not before, that 
the cult of YHWH was likely transmitted from the southern tribal groups to 
the newly-arrived northern highlanders. The process by which YHWH soon 
ascended into the pantheon of gods of Israel is difficult to ascertain, but 
soon he began to be identified with the Canaanite deity El, the original god 
of Israel, gradually taking on the attributes of El and competing with the 
cult of Baal. Without doubt the support of the nascent monarchy consti- 
tuted a major stimulus for the cult of the southern deity 7’. An interesting 
possibility suggested by van der Toorn is that the rise of YHwH should be 
seen against the decision of Saul, aman coming from a family of southern 
Gibeonite/Edomite stock, to adopt YHWH as his patron deity ®. 

Worship of YHwH is mentioned by the Mesha Stela (ca. 850) in the 
context of the conquest of Nebo from the Israelites (1. 17-18, Mesha “took 
from there th[e ves]sels of Yahweh [’/t k/ly yhwh]”), but this is hardly 
evidence of the Moabite recognition of YHWH as “the official god of the 
Israelites”, as some have argued *!; rather it indicates only his already 
high status in the Israelite religion. In the north, royal support for YHWH 
existed — as confirmed by the royal names ’Ahazyahu and Yehoram — 
but did not seem to have been strong until the reign of Jehu (ca. 841), who 
fought against the faction of Baal supporters (2 Kgs 10,18-28). 

The cultural influence of the south not only entailed the adoption of the 
cult of YHWH, but also of defined cultic practices. There is no place here 
to detail the materiality of those practices, but elsewhere I have suggested 
four elements that can be safely attributed to the southern traditions *?: 
aniconism; YHWH as a hunting/war god; pilgrimage; and YHWH’s metal- 
lurgical attributes. 


2. Israelite Hegemony in the South and Transmission of the Patriarchal 
Traditions 


During most of the 8" century, the northern kingdom of Israel enjoyed 
an unprecedented phase of political hegemony in the southern Levant 
under the umbrella of Assyria, while the southern Judaean monarchy 


2° M.S. SMITH, The Early History of God. Yahweh and the Other Deities in Ancient 
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acted as its satellite kingdom probably as early as the reign of the Israelite 
king Joash (2 Kgs 14,8-14). The Israelite trade interests extended into the 
arid south, where the site of Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (KA) was established in 
the northeast Sinai from the late 9% to the mid 8" centuries 53. The found- 
ing of a site — variously identified as a cultic centre, fortress or caravan- 
serai — in such a remote southern location must have needed Judaean 
collaboration, which is confirmed by the mixture of Israelite and Judaean 
cultural traits (pottery, script) at the site. 

Being at the crossroads of the Dharb el-Ghazza road, cultic practices at 
KA were highly hybridized, with worship of YHWH existing along that of 
other deities (El, Baal and Asherah). The well-known pithoi inscriptions 
mentioning “YHWH of Samaria and his Asherah” and “ YHwH of Teman 
and his Asherah” *4 indicate that these deities were worshipped here 
through their local manifestations, which drawings in Pithos A associate 
with Egyptian deities Bes and Beset >. The ritual paraphernalia recovered 
at KA draw strongly from the cultic heritage of the desert populations. 
Schmidt has recently made a good case that the decorated pithoi A and B 
served as subjects of libation rituals, votive and dedicatory gifts, incense 
burning and ritual meals, akin to ‘Arad’s standing stones. Empty-space 
aniconism would be present at pithos B in the spatial arrangement of the 
representation of worshippers and the inscription making reference to 
“YHwH of Teman and his Asherah” (3.9) immediately above 5°. 

Veneration of YHWH of Samaria is reasonable given that it was the patron 
deity of the northern Israelite monarchy; worship of YHWH of Teman is 
less obvious. Although Teman is a name related by the biblical texts to 
Edom or some location to the south of Palestine (Gen 36,11.15.34.42; 
1 Chr 1,36.45.53; Jer 49,7.20; Bar 3,22.23; Ezek 25,13; Obadiah 9; 
Job 2,11; 4,1; 15,1; 22,1; 42,7.9), there is no compelling reason for seeing 
a direct link between KA and Edom. No material culture, either pottery or 
cultic vessels, has been found at KA to connect it with southern Transjordan, 


33 Z. MESHEL, Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (Horvat Teman). An Iron Age II Religious Site on the 
Judah-Sinai Border (Jerusalem 2012). 

34 S. AHITUV et al., “The Inscriptions”, Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, Inscriptions 3.1, 87-91; 3.6, 
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35 See most recently B.B. SCHMIDT, The Materiality of Power. Explorations in the Social 
History of Early Israelite Magic (FAT 105; Tiibingen 2016) 15-122. For a similar view, see 
R. Tuomas, “The Identity of the Standing Figures on Pithos A from Kuntillet “Ajrud: A 
Reassessment”, JANER 16 (2016) 121-191. 
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and the most plausible explanation is that Teman is here referring to Edomites 
or Edomite-related groups settling in the Negev. Contacts between the Negev 
and southern Transjordan can be dated as early as the 9" century according 
to similarities between the pottery of Khirbet en-Nahas in the lowlands of 
Edom and Cisjordanian decorated pottery (Ashdod IX-VII, Tel Beersheba 
VI, ‘Ain el-Qudeirat IV-II) 3’, and especially since the late 8" century with 
the presence of the so-called “Edomite ware” (see below). It is also possi- 
ble that YHWH of Teman refers to a temple of YHWH in the Negev used by 
Edomites living in the area. In this regard Na’aman has recently suggested 
that this temple was located in Beersheba, following Amos’ allusions to 
a cultic place there alongside references to other Israelite sanctuaries (see 
below) °®. This being the case, visitors to the site would have inscribed 
personal graffiti on the pithoi to commemorate their visit and secure the 
protection of their preferred deities, and it would be no surprise that YHWH 
of Teman, the local god, was among their favourites. 

Not only were the Israelites in close contact with the southern tradi- 
tions through sites like KA, but also the northern folklore, in particularly 
the Jacob narratives, could now be placed in southern locations. After all, 
these areas could for a while be considered “Israelite” territory. 

It has long being recognized that Jacob and Esau belong to two differ- 
ent traditions that were later joined, with the earliest Jacob belonging to a 
northern Israelite or Transjordanian setting and the earliest Esau coming 
to meet him from Edom to Manahaim and Penuel “only to return there 
again just as quickly” 3°. As Bartlett has pointed out, a strong tradition 
connects Esau with Seir, as made clear by the pun stories of Gen 25,25 and 
27,11, while the relationship with Edom is secondary: “therefore his name 
was called Edom” (Gen 25,30); “that is, Edom”, “Esau is Edom”, “the 
father of the Edomites” (Gen 36,1.8.9.21) *°. It remains, then, to recon- 
struct the process by which Esau, a southern ancestor connected with Seir 
(Negev), was connected with the northern Jacob and later with the south- 
ern Transjordanian Edom. 
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In an earlier study, Bartlett made the case for the existence of two broth- 
erhood traditions, an Israelite one based on the political alliance between 
Israel and Edom, and a later Judaean one when Edomites began immi- 
grating to the Negev during the last decades of Judah’s life *'. Although 
he later attributed all the Jacob/Esau material to Judaean hands *, the 
archaeological evidence of the Israelite presence in the Negev in the early 
8 century provides an adequate historical framework for the development 
of this story within the Israelite tradition. 

The earliest attestation is Hosea 12,3b, a text traditionally dated to the 
8" century ®, where the struggle with an unnamed brother of Jacob is men- 
tioned. Difficult to locate historically are the almost contemporary diatribes 
of Amos that mention the “transgressions” of Edom, including pursing his 
brother with the sword (1,11-12; also 9,12a). The identity of the brother 
that Amos refers to is not disclosed. The content of the book and the refer- 
ence in Hosea 12 suggest that Israel is meant, even though no evidence of 
political alliance exists between the kingdom of Israel and Edom in this 
period #. 
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of Brothers”, JBL 84 (1965) 400-406; M. HARAN, “Observations on the Historical Back- 
ground of Amos 1:2 — 2:6”, IEJ 18 (1968) 201-212; B. GLAZIER-MCDONALD, “Edom in 
the Prophetical Corpus”, You Shall Not Abhor an Edomite for He is Your Brother. Edom 
and Seir in History and Tradition (ed. D.V. EDELMAN) (Atlanta, GA 1995) 25. But there is 
nothing in the text of 2 Kings to relate these narratives with Amos’ vituperation of Edom, 
nor is it related to Israel but rather to Judah. The presence in Amos of covenant terminology 
does not necessarily lend itself to an exilic or post-exilic dating, since the use of diplomatic 
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In fact, it is not necessary to resort to hypothetical alliances between 
Israel and Edom to explain the origins of the Jacob/Esau narrative, since 
commercial links assured connections with the Edomites in the Negev, 
either traders moving in the area or people beginning to settle in the north- 
ern Negev, but all of them allowed to visit KA and worship “YHwH 
of Teman” there (and note Amos’ allusion to Teman: 1,12). For Blum, 
“[tlhese northern traders [at KA] apparently acknowledged a special con- 
nection of their ‘state’ god with the region of Teman”; similarly, Finkelstein 
and Römer understand this as “an acknowledgement of common venera- 
tion of Yhwh (in different manifestations)” in Israel and Edom #. 


3. Beersheba: The Missing Link? 


The Israelite connections with the Negev are confirmed by Amos’ 
reprimand about not going to Beersheba (5,5; 8,14). That these allusions 
mention Beersheba alongside recognized Israelite centers of worship such 
as Samaria, Dan, Bethel and Gilgal implies the existence of an Israelite 
center of worship at Beersheba, or at least Israelite visitors traveling there. 
The acrimony of Amos may have been directed against the attempts of 
Jeroboam II to integrate the worship in boundary shrines such as Beersheba 
under the eponymous ancestor Jacob. Beersheba is tangentially mentioned 
in the Elijah story (I Kgs 19,3), a cycle probably originating in Israel in 
the early 8" century “, although the allusion was later probably expanded 
to ANT SUR yaw NI by a Judaean editor. 

There is debate over whether biblical Beersheba was located in modern 
Tel Beersheba or in Bir es-Seba‘ *’. Occupation at Tel Beersheba started 
early in the Iron I and grew rapidly in the Iron II (str. IX-IV); the city devel- 
oped as a royal administrative center of Judah until it was destroyed by 
Sennacherib in 701 (str. V-II). After a meager occupation in the 7° century 
(str. I), the city remained unoccupied for ca. three hundred years until the 
Persian and Hellenistic periods (str. H3-2) *. The scant remains unearthed 
at Bir es-Seba‘ — buried under the modern city of Beersheba — and its 


language was also very frequent in the ancient Near East in the Bronze and Iron Ages: 
J.M. TEBES, “La terminología diplomática en los oräculos de Amós contra Tiro y Edom 
(Am 1,9-12)”, AuOrs 24 (2006) 243-253. 

45 BLUM, “The Jacob Tradition”, 209; FINKELSTEIN — ROMER, “Comments”, 331-332. 

4 B, HALPERN — A. LEMAIRE, “The Composition of Kings”, The Book of Kings. Sources, 
Composition and Reception (eds. A. LEMAIRE — B. HALPERN) (VTSup 129; Leiden 2010) 
137-138. 

47 HERZOG, “Social, Historical and Cultural Ramifications”, Beersheba III, 3: 1480- 
1481. 

48 HERZOG — SINGER-AVITZ, Beersheba Ill. 
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environs do not provide a good picture of the Iron Age settlement, although 
most of the pottery found is similar to that found at Tel Beersheba III-II, 
that is, pre-701 ®. The size and function of Tel Beersheba (it was prob- 
ably the administrative capital of the northern Negev during the Iron II) 
suggest that this is the Beersheba mentioned by the Patriarchal narratives, 
although its small size in the 7° century runs contrary to its mention in 
the town lists of the tribes of Judah and Simeon (Josh 15,28; 19,2) and in 
the narrative of the cultic reform of Josiah (2 Kgs 23,8). This conflicting 
evidence has led to two differing alternatives: either the settlement shifted 
from the tel to Bir es-Seba‘ in the 7° century *°, or Bir es-Seba‘ had been 
the location of the biblical Beersheba throughout the entire Iron Age “!. 

Be this as it may, the most important occupation at both sites corre- 
sponds to the 8" century, before the destruction of the Israelite monarchy 
and contemporary to Amos’ allusions to Beersheba. We have already men- 
tioned Na’aman’s insightful proposal that the temple of “ YHWH of Teman” 
mentioned in the KA inscriptions was located at Beersheba. He under- 
stands the enigmatic reference to yaw 982 777 (Amos 8,14) as an emen- 
dation, “your beloved”’, over other interpretations such as “way, pilgrim- 
age” or “your divine council/assembly” 52. If this proposal is correct, 
then we would have to seriously reconsider not only the political status 
of Beersheba and its environs in the early 9" to mid 8" centuries, but also 
the possibility that the tradition of the southern origins of YHWH was trans- 
ferred to Israel at the time of its hegemony in the area. Aside from the 
references in the Patriarchal narratives, Beersheba is briefly mentioned in 
a note concerning the appointment of Samuel’s sons as judges (1 Sam 8,2), 
while it is especially connected to Judah through the town lists of the tribes 
of Judah and Simeon (Josh 15,28; 19,2) and the story of the cultic reform 
of Josiah (2 Kgs 23,8). Because the last two texts are late compositions 
(the town lists likely date to the 7" century, the Josiah narratives are prob- 
ably post-exilic) and are imbued with the ideology of a “Great Judah” since 
the times of Joshua, they are likely extrapolating the realities of the Negev 
in the late pre-exilic and exilic periods to the early Iron II Beersheba. 


4 R, GOPHNA — Y. YSRAELI, “Soundings at Beer Sheva (Bir es-Seba‘)”, Beer Sheva I. 
Excavations at Tel Beer-Sheba. 1969-1971 Seasons (ed. Y. AHARONI) (Tel Aviv 1973) 115- 
118; N. PANITZ-COHEN, “A Salvage Excavation in the New Market in Beer-Sheba: New 
Light on Iron Age IIB Occupation at Beer-Sheba”, JEJ 55 (2005) 143-155; Y. YISRAEL — 
O. FEDER, “An Iron Age and Hellenistic-Period Site near Be’er Sheva‘”, ‘Atigot 67 (2011) 
61-80, 88*. 

50 AHARONI, “The History of the City and its Significance”, Beer Sheva I, 110-111. 

5! N. NA’AMAN, “The Inheritance of the Sons of Simeon”, ZDPV 96 (1980) 150-151. 

5 NA’AMAN, “In Search of the Temples”. 
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With this in view, I suggest that the Beersheba Valley was, from the late 
9th to the mid 8" century, under the hegemony of Israel. Given the sub- 
servient status of Judah towards Israel, we must consider the possibility 
that this hegemony involved trade concessions such as those attested at 
KA and cult privileges like the temple of YHwH of Teman in Beersheba. 
That Teman is a site/region intrinsically connected with the Edomites 
(cf. Amos 1,12) suggests that key for the Israelite interests in the south 
were trade and cultic relationships with the Edomites, not necessarily with 
southern Transjordan but probably Edomite traders in the Negev visiting 
KA and Beersheba. 

It is within this historical background that the stories surrounding Isaac 
in the vicinity of Beersheba found their way into Israel. Amos already 
knows the “high places of Isaac” and the “house of Isaac” (7,9.16b) and 
— as we observed — the Israelite connection with Beersheba, but there 
is no explicit association between Isaac and Beersheba. However, a closer 
reading of the text reveals that Amos’ references to Isaac run parallel to 
the mention of “Israel” and the “sanctuaries of Israel”, seeming to rep- 
resent allusions to the south in opposition to the north °°. Since in Amos 
Israel is otherwise called “the house of Jacob” (3,13; 9,8b) or the “house 
of Joseph” (5,6) and symbolized by the “altars of Bethel” (3,14), while 
Judah is not represented by another name (2,4-5) or is not mentioned at 
all (except probably 9,11a), then Isaac should represent the south and 
most particularly the northern Negev. Was the tradition of Isaac as Esau’s 
father an original southern folklore, or were both ancestors only related 
by the Israelite tradition? That both Hosea 12,4b and Amos 1,11a know 
the tradition of brotherhood but make no mention of Isaac would point 
to the first option. Then at some point the southern Isaac-Esau folklore 
and the northern Jacob-Laban traditions were combined, and the Jacob 
story was joined to that of Esau’s birth and blessing °*. 

The existence of a temple of YHWH in Beersheba connected to Isaac is 
reflected in the etiological story present in Gen 26,23-33, later transferred 
to the Abraham and Abimelech narrative (Gen 21,31-33) when the Isaac 
and Jacob stories were absorbed by the Abraham tradition 5. Passing 
allusions to Jacob departing from or arriving to Beersheba (Gen 28,10; 
46,1.5) are secondary and depend on the tradition linking the site with 
Isaac, as is shown by the offering of sacrifices to “the god of his father 
Isaac” (Gen 46,1). 


53 An important point raised by FINKELSTEIN — RÖMER, “Abraham Narrative”, 14. 

54 KRATZ, Composition, 267-268. 

55 NOTH, Pentateuchal Traditions, 110; Lipscuirs et al., “The Pre-Priestly Abraham 
Narratives”, 267. 
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The story of the relationship between Isaac and Abimelech, king of Gerar 
(Genesis 26), which was later incorporated into the tradition of the southern 
Abraham (Genesis 20; 21,22-34), is an integral part of the Isaac-Beersheba 
tradition, thus dating as early as the 8" century. It is Abimelech of Gerar with 
whom both patriarchs made a covenant, and from this the name Beersheba 
is given (Gen 21,31; 26,33b). A later dating in the last part of the Iron Age 
is possible >, but this would contradict the small size of Beersheba in the 
7° century. Gerar is traditionally identified with Tel Haror, ca. 20 km from 
Bir es-Seba‘ and 30 km from Tel Beersheba, a site that was very promi- 
nent in the late Iron Age °’. Clashes in the 8" century between Israel and 
the kings of Gerar over the use of wells could have provided the historical 
background for the origin of such traditions. 

A similar transfer of geographical settings occurred with the story of 
Ishmael and Hagar. Although the location of Beer Lahai Roi and Berid are 
unknown °®, Kadesh (Gen 16,14) is most likely the Iron Age administra- 
tive and military center of ‘Ain el-Qudeirat in the Negev-Sinai frontier ®. 
However, the connection between Ishmael and this area is secondary, since 
the Beer Lahai Roi story is meant to explain the origin of the name of this 
desert well by reference to Hagar’s attribution to YHWH of the name “Atta 
EI Roi” (“You are El Roi”). Thus the traditions surrounding this area of 
the west-central Negev probably originated with Isaac (24,62a; 25,1 1b) °° 
and were attributed to the Ishmael story by Judaean redactors during the 
7° century (see below). 


III. LATE CONTACT PERIOD (LATE 8° TO EARLY 6° CENTURIES BCE) 


The last phase of the Iron Age in the Negev, from the late 8" to the early 
6" centuries, represented the highest peak of settlement so far, triggered 
by the prosperity brought by the Arabian trade. The northern valleys were 
administered by Judah through a chain of forts and fortified settlements such 
as Tel ‘Arad, Tel ‘Aroer, Tel ‘Ira, Tel Malhata, Tel Masos and Horvat 
‘Uza and probably a much reduced site in Tel Beersheba. The central 


56 E.g., FINKELSTEIN — RÖMER (“Abraham Narrative”, 13), who situate the Gerar stories 
within the context of the conflicts between Judah and the Philistines in the 7" century. 

57 E.D. OREN, “Tel Haror”, NEAEHL 2, 580-584. 

58 KNAUF, Ismael. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Palästinas und Nordarabiens im 
1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (ADPV; Wiesbaden 71989) 45-49. NOTH (History, 108) speculated 
El-Roi was the name of a local god, but there is absolutely no evidence for this deity; DE 
Pury, “Lahai Roi”, DDD, 500-502. 

5 R, COHEN — H. BERNICK-GREENBERG, eds., Excavations at Kadesh Barnea (Tell 
el-Qudeirat) 1976-1982 (IAA Reports 34; Jerusalem 2007). 
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and southern Negev were, however, ano man’s land with several polities 
— Judah (through the fortress at ‘Ain el-Qudeirat), Philistines, Arabian 
tribes and particularly Edom — struggling to profit from the emerging 
trade routes and the security imposed by the Pax Assyriaca. 

Although evidence of cultic activities in the Judaean sites is scantier 
than in the previous period (including small altars at ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and 
Horvat ‘Uza °!), two open-air shrines at Horvat Qitmit and ‘En Hazeva 
attest the proliferation of cultic places along the desert roads. 


1. Judaean Hegemony in the Negev and Integration of the Patriarchal 
Narratives 


As I have read the development of the Jacob tradition, the Israelite pres- 
ence in the Negev played a significant role in the placement of the Jacob 
family story in the south. However, the final redaction of these narratives 
was done from an entirely Judaean perspective. There is consensus in 
affirming that after the fall of Samaria in 720 most of the Israelite histor- 
ical traditions were taken over by Judah and re-elaborated to fit into the 
Judaean vision of history. The Isaac-Jacob stories were now integrated 
into the narrative of the Judaean ancestor Abraham, with Isaac taking the 
role of Abraham’s son and transferring to Abraham much of the older 
traditions, such as the Abimelech/Gerar and Beersheba covenant stories 
(Genesis 20; 21,22-34). 

Concerning the tradition of the Isaac-Ishmael brotherhood, no pre-exilic 
prophetic text, nor anything in the Books of Kings, refers explicitly to 
Ishmael, while the allusions to the Ishmaelites in Genesis as merchants 
related to the Midianites (Gen 37,25.27; 39,1: also Judg 8,24) and the list 
of descendants of Ishmael (Gen 25,13-14) are late in date ©. The incorpo- 
ration of the Ishmael story narrated in Genesis 16 should be dated to the 
7% century, if the identification between Ishmael and the Arabian tribal con- 
federation of Shumu’il attested in Assyrian sources dating to Sennacherib 
and Assurbanipal is correct ©. However, the setting of the Ishmael-Hagar 


61 A. GERA, “The Small Finds”, Kadesh Barnea, 211-235; I. BEIT-ARIEH, Horvat ‘Uza 
and Horvat Radum. Two Fortresses in the Biblical Negev (Monograph Series of the Institute 
of Archaeology of Tel Aviv University 25; Tel Aviv 2007) 31-33. 

62 See I. EPH’AL, The Ancient Arabs. Nomads on the Borders of the Fertile Crescent 
95! centuries B.C. (Jerusalem — Leiden 1982) 233-240; J. RETSÒ, The Arabs in Antiquity. 
Their History from the Assyrians to the Umayyads (London — New York 2003) 220-228. 

63 KNAUF, Ismael, 1-55; DUKSTRA, “Ishmael”, DDD, 451; FINKELSTEIN — RÖMER, “ Abra- 
ham Narrative”, 13-14; LIPSCHITS et al., “Abraham Narratives”, 293-294. The identification 
Ishmael/Shumu’il is by no means accepted by all scholars; see, e.g., EPH’AL, The Ancient 
Arabs, 166-168; R. ZADOK, “On Early Arabians in the Fertile Crescent”, TA 17 (1990) 223; 
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story, situated in the west-central Negev environs close to Kadesh Barnea 
(Gen 1,14) does not match the geographical location of the Shumu’il tribes 
in the Syro-Arabian desert ©. As we have seen, the Kadesh setting is not 
original © and was probably extrapolated from the earlier Isaac traditions. 
Thus the story of Ishmael, instead of reflecting the southern expansion of 
Judah in the 7° century ©, would reflect the attempts of the Judaeans to 
integrate the neighboring Arabian tribes moving in the southern Negev into 
the genealogy of Abraham. The name Ishmael should be seen as a generic 
term chosen to denote those Arabian groups, without any ethnic meaning 
or connection with the “real” Syro-Arabian Shumu’il. 

The northern Jacob now formed part of the Judaean historical heritage, 
their stories being readapted to the realities of the late Iron Age, particularly 
the narratives of Jacob/Esau. As indicated above, since the late 9" century 
there is evidence of strong contacts between the Negev and southern 
Transjordan, and relationships grossly intensified since the late 8" century 
following the nomadic movements across the Wadi Arabah, the intensifi- 
cation of trade with Edom and the settlement of Edomites in the Judaean 
towns. Common in the ceramic assemblages of the late Iron northern 
Negev sites is the finding of Southern Transjordan-Negev Pottery (STNP, 
also “Edomite ware”), a group of locally-made and imported vessels 
with parallels in the Edomite sites of southern Transjordan, particularly 
Buseirah °’. Epigraphic texts attest the worship of Edomite god Qos in 
the Negev %, particularly in the small open-air shrine of Horvat Qitmit ®. 
Many have embraced the position that this material culture is evidence of 
the conquest of the Negev by the Edomites 7°; however, the eclectic style 
of the pottery and cultic vessels from Horvat Qitmit and the even smaller 
cultic shrine at ‘En Hazeva suggests the Negev at this time was inhabited 
by people of diverse ethnicity ?!. 
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The “Edomite threat” model is based on the application of the scape- 
goat notions present in the post-exilic prophetic literature to the realities 
of the late Iron Age. The Hebrew ostraca found at ‘Arad referring to the 
“evil” done by Edom (1. 40) and to the dispatch of reinforcements “lest 
Edom should come there” (1. 24) can be interpreted as conflicts over 
sheep-stealing and grazing rights rather than military operations 7°. Other 
ostraca from Horvat ‘Uza, Tel Malhata and Tel ‘Aroer attest the presence 
of people of diverse origins (Judaeans, Edomites, Phoenicians, Arabians) 
in the northern Negev, some of them merchants operating in the routes 
connecting the Negev with Edom ”. 

Returning to the narratives linking the brothers Jacob and Esau, this 
originally Israelite folklore harking back to the Israelite presence in the 
Negev flourished during the late Iron Age when a multicultural milieu 
emerged connecting Judaeans and Edomites. Close social and economic 
contacts were formed through neighbourhood, intermarriage, and trade 
ventures, and although not all of them seem to have been fruitful as the 
‘Arad letters attest, local folklore expressed these relationships through the 
language of kinship and retroactively located them in the time of the patri- 
archs. The original tradition, of which we know only few elements such as 
the story of the supplantation in the birth of Jacob (Israel) and Esau (Seir) 
(Hos 12,4a; cf. Gen 25,24-28), was expanded by Judaean writers to incor- 
porate the association between Esau and Edom (Gen 25,30; 36,1.8.9.21), 
which is clearly secondary. The “prophetical” texts concerning the future 
primacy of Jacob over Esau (Gen 25,23; 27,40b) should be read against 
the troubled Judaean-Edomite history, and as such legitimizing the posses- 
sion of the Negev by Judah 7. 


2. Desert Trade and the Wilderness Narratives 


The northern Exodus and Wilderness wandering traditions also found 
their way into Judah’s cultural heritage. The eighth-century prophets, 
Hosea, Amos and Micah, knew YHWH’s deliverance of the people of 
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Israel from Egypt and the wanderings in the desert. However, whether 
they were drawing from an earlier source or not 7, these texts do not 
provide precise geographical references of the wilderness itineraries, only 
mentioning the Transjordanian part of the route to Canaan (“the land of 
the Amorites”: Amos 2,10; “from Shittim until Gilgal”: Mic 6,5). 

Thus the detailed description of the Sinai-Negev part of the itinerary 
present in Num 33,5-49 has been traditionally attributed to the Priestly 
source 7°. Scholars have long debated if the wilderness itineraries repre- 
sent historical information from pre-exilic times. While some defend 
the authenticity of the toponyms mentioned in these itineraries for the late 
2nd millennium 7’, others suggest they reproduce real itineraries — even 
pilgrimage routes — dating to the Iron Age 7*. Those who adopt more 
pessimistic approximations view little historical information in such refer- 
ences, which are interpreted as late by-products of the Exodus and Num- 
bers narratives ”. 

A close analysis of the Wilderness wandering material, contrasting the 
toponyms that can be securely identified with the archaeology of the area, 
reveals that those itineraries fit perfectly into a late Iron Age date. These 
places were intensely occupied during the 7" and early 6" centuries and 
located in strategic points along the desert trade routes: Ezion Geber (Tell 
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el-Kheleifeh) in the northern tip of the Gulf of Aqaba connecting with the 
northern Hejaz, Kadesh Barnea (‘Ain el-Qudeirat) in the Dharb el-Ghazza 
road linking with the Mediterranean, Tamar (‘En Hazeva) guarding the 
Wadi Arabah access to the northern Negev, and Punon (Khirbet Faynan) 
connecting with central Transjordan ®°. The Wilderness itineraries reflect 
these late Iron Age routes. 

I have recently investigated two toponyms located in the vicinity 
of Kadesh and mentioned in Numbers, one in the wilderness itinerary 
(Haradah, Num 33,24) and another in the “boundaries of the lands” list 
(Hazar Haddar, Num 34,4) 8!. The etymology of both site-names finds 
their closest parallels in the Aramaic/North Arabian-speaking world of 
the arid margins of the Levant of the 1% millennium. Most particularly, 
these toponyms bear resemblance to Edomite toponyms mentioned in 
Assurbanipal’s records of the wars against the Arabs (ca. 652-648). I 
proposed that the author of the Number’s lists was drawing from records 
originating from Judaean state scribes in the seventh-century northern 
Negev, whose presence is amply demonstrated in these sites through doz- 
ens of written ostraca *’, thus confirming the reliability of the late Iron date 
of these itineraries. 

The wilderness wandering narrative in Deuteronomy 1-3 seems to have 
influenced the Negev geographical references in the account of the cam- 
paigns of the four great kings (Gen 14,1-16) 83. Genesis 14 is generally 
dated to post-exilic times, most likely the Persian period %; although the 
names of the four kings reflect to a great extent a Mesopotamian context, 
the war is said to have taken place also in the Negev, with references 
to Seir, El-Paran, Ein Mishpat/Kadesh (‘Ain el-Qudeirat), and Hazazon 
Tamar (‘En Hazeva?). The sites of ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and ‘En Hazeva were 
occupied in the Iron Age, and only the earlier extended into the Babylo- 
nian and Persian periods 85. 


80 FINKELSTEIN, “The Wilderness Narrative and Itineraries”. 

81 J.M. TEBES, “Quelques suggestions sur les toponymes ‘édomites’ du Cylindre Rassam 
(Prisme A) d’Assurbanipal”, NABU 2016/3 (2016) 127-130 ; IDEM, “Desert Place-Names in 
Numbers 33:34, Assurbanipal’s Arabian Wars and the Historical Geography of the Biblical 
Wilderness Toponymy”, JNSL 43 (2017) 65-96. 

82 Na’AMAN, “Literacy in the Negev”. 

83 G. GRANEROD, Abraham and Melchizedek. Scribal Activity of Second Temple Times 
in Genesis 14 and Psalm 110 (Berlin — New York 2010) 106-108; FINKELSTEIN — ROMER, 
“Abraham Narrative”, 14. 

84 V, GLISSMAN, “Genesis 14: A Diaspora Novella?”, JSOT 34 (2009) 33-45; GRANER@D, 
Abraham and Melchizedek, 99-128; N. NA’AMAN, “Abraham’s Victory over the Kings of the 
Four Quadrants in Light of Darius I’s Bisitun Inscription”, TA 42 (2015) 72-88. 

85 COHEN — BERNICK-GREENBERG, Kadesh Barnea; R. COHEN — Y. YISRAEL, On the Road 
to Edom. Discoveries from ‘En Hazeva (Jerusalem 1995). The list was evidently reworked 
later, because in the Persian period Hazazon Tamar was identified with ‘En Gedi (2 Chr 20,2). 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


For some eight hundred years the arid south and the southern Levant 
engaged in a reciprocal exchange of cults, religious architecture and local 
narratives that helped to redefine each other’s cultic traditions. Granting 
the limitations of the archaeological evidence, the material record of Late 
Bronze/Iron Age Negev, Sinai and Edom is a great source of information 
for dating the origin and development of these traditions as they appear 
reflected in the pre-Priestly material that was later combined and edited 
after the fall of Judah. 

Although the earliest attestations of YHwH in the New Kingdom sources 
go as far back as the 14-13 centuries, nothing is known about the longev- 
ity and features of this cult. However, it has been possible to date the earliest 
transmission of the Yahwistic cult to the southern Levant in the 10" century, 
when the northern communities had for the first time contact with the cultic 
traditions of the south. But it was during the period of Israel’s influence in 
the Negev during the late 9" to mid 8" centuries that the traditions about 
Isaac and Esau found their way into the historic patrimony of the northern 
monarchy and were then incorporated into the narratives of the northern 
Jacob. In my review of the biblical references in Hosea and Amos, I have 
hypothesized that the city of Beersheba and its temple, possibly under Isra- 
elite hegemony, played a decisive role in the transmission of this folklore. 

It was not until the destruction of Israel that many of these traditions 
found their way into the heritage of Judah, a political entity that by the 
7° century controlled an increasingly multicultural northern Negev. The 
growing presence of Edomites and Arabians in the Negev was ideologi- 
cally accommodated through the generation of family narratives and gene- 
alogical links with Israel, such as the stories of Esau/Edom and Hagar. The 
late Iron Age was also the period when for the first time the Wilderness 
narratives were located in a precise geographical setting; much of this 
material drew from knowledge of the local trade routes. 

In closing, the Priestly redactor had at his disposition long-standing tra- 
ditions and stories emanating from the arid regions of the south that were 
merged and adapted to Israel’s and Judah’s historical heritage, just as fur- 
ther editions would reflect the anxieties of the exilic and post-exilic periods. 
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SUMMARY 


The southern arid regions of the Levant were central for the development of 
the ancient traditions of Israel and Judah. Their history is inextricably linked with 
the history of settlement, contacts and trade of the Negev, Sinai and Edom during 
the Late Bronze/Iron Ages. This article will investigate the configuration of the 
varied desert cultic practices during this period that may have contributed to the 
emergence of the Yahwistic cult and to the development of the Patriarchal and 
Exodus narratives. It adopts an interdisciplinary methodology that draws from the 
biblical and extra-biblical data. This investigation has the aim of analyzing large 
historical questions concerning the historical memory of Israel and Judah, particu- 
larly how religious experiences were shaped by the interactions between the desert 
cultic traditions and the Israelite/Judaeans sanctuary cults that penetrated from the 
agricultural lands. The study will also contribute to the much wider debate of the 
role played by trade and cultural interconnections in the diffusion of religious ideas. 


LA «PIÉTÉ» DU PATRIARCHE JACOB SELON SG 10,10-12 


L'originalité du livre de la Sagesse tient en grande partie à sa réécri- 
ture ! de la Loi et des Prophètes. De la figure du Serviteur souffrant 
(Sagesse 2-5; cf. Is 52,13 — 53,12) à celle de Salomon (Sagesse 7-9; cf. 
IR 3,1 — 10,29), ou de celle des patriarches (Sagesse 10; cf. Genèse 1-48) 
à celles de Moïse et d’Aaron (Sagesse 11-18; cf. Exode 1-20), on devine 
une créativité littéraire truffée de références et d’allusions ?. L'auteur parle 
«à mots couverts, avec des réticences calculées et des subtilités sibyllines» °. 
Par son écriture dense et ramassée, il ne cesse de mêler les influences variées 
de sa culture hellénistique à ses références précises aux Saintes Ecritures. 

Sa créativité n’est pas simple ornement poétique. Elle est une forme 
d’apologie où s’équilibrent constamment ouverture d’esprit et fidélité à la 
Loi. L’enjeu est éthique car il faut rappeler comment la providence divine 
porte la création au-delà du mal et de la mort. Il faut montrer que c’est 
bien la Sagesse qui conduit l’histoire des hommes. Par son éloge, l’auteur 
soutient l’espérance de son peuple à un moment complexe où l’hellénisme 
égyptien se romanise *. 

Au centre de cet éloge, une présentation du patriarche Jacob (Sg 10,10- 
12) est remarquable à plus d’un titre. Elle lève les ambiguïtés qui planent 
sur ce personnage clé de l’histoire d'Israël, elle en fait même un modèle 
de piété. Il semble en effet que l’auteur veuille transposer le motif biblique 


! «His [l’auteur du Livre de la Sagesse] intention is to explain the biblical text [...] 


the resulting work is certainly one of the jewels of midrashic exegesis, and the best illus- 
tration yet available of the primitive haggadah and of the unbiased rewriting of the Bible», 
P. Enns, «Pseudo-Solomon and his Scripture: Biblical Interpretation in the Wisdom of 
Solomon», A Companion to Biblical Interpretation in Early Judaism (ed. M. HENZE) 
(Cambridge 2012) 400. 

2 M. KOLARCIK, The Ambiguity of Death in the Book of Wisdom 1-6. A Study of Lite- 
rary Structure and Interpretation (AnBib 127; Roma 1991); A. LEPROUX, Un discours de 
Sagesse. Étude exégétique de Sg 7-8 (AnBib 167; Roma 2007); M. GILBERT, «La structure 
de la prière de Salomon, Sg 9», Bib 51 (1970) 301-331; ID., La critique des dieux dans le 
livre de la Sagesse (Sg 13-15) (AnBib 53; Rome 1973); P. DUMOULIN, Entre la manne et 
l’eucharistie. Étude de Sg 16,15 — 17,1a (AnBib 132; Roma 1994); L. MAZZINGHI, Notte 
di paura e di luce. Esegesi di Sap 17,1 — 18,4 (AnBib 134; Roma 1995); M. PRIOTTO, La 
prima Pasqua in Sap 18,5-25. Rilettura e attualizzazione (RivBSup 15; Bologna 1987). 

3 M. PHILONENKO, «André Dupont-Sommer et la Sagesse de Salomon», Comptes- 
rendus des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 128.1 (1984) 35-54, 
spéc. 54. 

4 Cf. Leproux, Un discours de Sagesse, 81-82; L. MAZZINGHI, Il Pentateuco sapienziale 
(Bologna 2012) 221-222. 
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de la «crainte de Dieu» vers celui plus hellénistique de l’edoéfBeto, «la 
piété». Tout le cycle de Jacob est en fin de compte repensé comme s’il 
s’agissait d’une initiation à la vertu religieuse par excellence *. 

Une analyse littéraire de trois versets du Livre de la Sagesse (Sg 10,10- 
12) permettra d’abord d’expliciter cette composition et sa signification. 
Il ne sera plus vraiment question de Jacob et de ses péripéties, mais 
d’une initiation religieuse conduite par la Sagesse. En revenant ensuite sur 
le motif de «la piété» comme l’accomplissement du chemin parcouru, on 
pourra évaluer le dialogue théologique que notre auteur entretient avec 
l’âme religieuse de son temps, qu’elle soit juive ou païenne. 


I. ANALYSE EXEGETIQUE DE SG 10,10-12 


1. Composition litteraire 


Le chapitre 10 du livre de la Sagesse présente une anamnèse hymnique 
consacrée principalement à la relecture de la Genèse °. Plusieurs strophes 
se succèdent, consacrées successivement à Adam, Caïn, Noé, Abraham, 
Lot, Jacob et Joseph. Elles sont introduites par l’anaphore du pronom aitn, 
«celle-ci», qui renvoie à la Sagesse elle-même (cf. Sg 10,1.5.6.10.13.15). 
La strophe centrale (Sg 10,10-12), rythmée par douze stiques, rappelle 
sous la forme d’un poème la trame de l’histoire de Jacob (cf. Genèse 25- 
33). 

Au tout début de cette strophe, à partir du pronom aürn, le premier 
distique présente un rôle général de la Sagesse: c’est elle qui guide le juste 
sur de droits sentiers. 

Le corps principal de la strophe est ensuite composé de quatre dis- 
tiques. Il rappelle la régularité poétique des psaumes où chaque proposi- 
tion fonctionne en doublet 7. On y découvre une énumération régulière 


5 «Wisdom 10:10 is the earliest witness for a mystical reception of Gen 28:12 and one 
of the few attestations that Jacob made a heavenly journey», S. SCHORCH, «Jacob’s Ladder 
and Aaron’s Vestments: Traces of Mystical and Magical Traditions in the Book of Wisdom», 
Studies in the Book of Wisdom (eds. G.G. XERAVITS — J. ZSENGELLER) (Leiden — Boston, MA 
2010) 183-195, spec. 191. 

6 R.T. SIEBENECK, «The Midrash of Wisdom 10-19», CBQ 22 (1960) 176-182; A. SCHMITT, 
«Struktur, Herkunft und Bedeutung der Beispielreihe in Weish 10», BZ 21 (1977) 1-22; 
U. SCHWENK-BRESSLER, Sapientia Salomonis als ein Beispiel frühjüdischer Textauslegung. 
Die Auslegung des Buches Genesis, Exodus 1-15 und Teilen der Wüstentradition in Sap 10- 
19 (BEATAJ 32; Frankfurt a.M 1993) 79-86; A.T. GLICKSMAN, Wisdom of Solomon 10. 
A Jewish Hellenistic Reinterpretation of Earlier Israelite History through Sapiential Lenses 
(DCLS 9; Berlin — New York 2011) 123-130. 

7 GLICKSMAN, Wisdom of Solomon 10, 56. 
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des actions de la Sagesse. Aucune particule n’introduit le premier stique; 
le second est en revanche chaque fois rattaché au précédant par la parti- 
cule Kat. 

Le dernier distique est une phrase complexe qui présente une sorte de 
conclusion. La particule kai qui l’introduit ne le coordonne pas au stique 
qui précède immédiatement mais à l’ensemble de la strophe. Pour distin- 
guer le sens de cette particule de ses autres usages dans le corps de la 
strophe, on la traduit emphatiquement: «C’est ainsi que...». De ce fait, 
le verbe «vaincre» n’apparait pas comme le dernier terme de l’énuméra- 
tion qui précède, mais comme celui qui la récapitule. En réponse au verbe 
«guider» qui introduit la strophe, «vaincre» marque l’aboutissement du 
parcours. 


10 göt dvydda dpyiic ddeArpod dikarov 


óðńynoev Ev tpiBois edbeiarg 
Edsıdev abTO PaotrEiav Oeod 
kai ÉOHKEV ADTO YVOOLV Ayiwv 
EDTOPNOEV adròv Ev uoydo1g 
kai ÉTAMOLVEV toù TOVOUG adtod 
ÈV TASOVEELD KATLOYVOVTOV AÜTOV TAPEOTN 
Kai ENAOUTIGEV ADTOV 
2 dtehbaakev adtov ano &yOpav 
Kai And ÉVEÔPELOVTOV Noparlicato 
kai dyova ioyupòv Eßpüaßsvoev adt® 
iva yv@ 6t1 navrog duvatotEpa éotiv edoépera 


10 C’est elle qui, ce juste fugitif de la colère du frère, 


le guida par des sentiers droits. 
Elle lui montra la royauté de Dieu, 
et lui donna la connaissance des choses saintes. 
Elle le fit prospérer par ses labeurs, 
et rendit fécondes ses peines. 
Contre la convoitise d’oppresseurs, elle se tint prés de lui, 
et elle l’enrichit. 
Elle le garda contre des ennemis, 
et contre des embusqués, elle le maintint stable. 
C’est ainsi qu’en un fort combat, elle le fit vainqueur 
afin qu’il sache que, de toute chose, la piété est la plus puissante. 


Allitérations et synonymies amplifient le caractére poétique de la strophe. 
L’absence quasi-totale d’article défini, à l’exception des «peines», ren- 
force la distance entre le personnage concret du livre de la Genèse et la 
figure plus abstraite que l’auteur dessine. La variante könog «labeur», 
pour révog «peine» (v. 10 fin) ®, ne change pas le sens de la proposition. 


8 J. ZIEGLER, Sapientia Salomonis (Göttingen 1962) 127. 
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Ces deux termes, rapprochés dans le Ps 9,28 et le Ps 89,10, constituent un 
hendiadys. Les verbes ebnop&ouon, «faire prospérer», et rAn0bvo, «faire 
croître», au sens ici de «rendre fécond», suggèrent une prospérité que l’on 
ne peut restreindre aux richesses acquises par Jacob et à ses enfants. La 
signification de ces deux verbes ouvre en effet à un univers plus large, 
celui de l’éducation et de l’experience. Le verbe ppapedo, qui signifie 
habituellement «juger», «arbitrer», «décider», reçoit en finale de cette 
strophe une signification plus spécifique. Il ne s’agit pas tant d’un arbi- 
trage extérieur de la Sagesse qui viendrait, à la fin de l’épreuve, juger du 
succès de l’itinéraire du juste, mais c’est l’action même de la Sagesse dans 
sa vie qui se trouve ainsi récapitulée. En «le guidant» tout au long de la 
route, elle «le fit vainqueur», son action étant présente à toutes les étapes. 
La valeur conclusive de la proposition suggère que le «fort combat» n’est 
pas un épisode parmi d’autres, mais qu’il traduit la cohérence d’un itiné- 
raire qui forme une personnalité, qu’il en est la structure. On peut de ce 
fait retrouver le jeu de mots entre le «fort combat» [dy@va ioyvpôv] et 
«la force» [ni évioxvoac] (Gn 32,29a) d’une part, «la pitié» qualifiée 
de «plus puissante» [ôvvatwtépa] et «la puissance» [51m Svvarög] 
(32,29b) d’autre part, ceci pour rappeler Israël, le nouveau nom de Jacob. 

Retenons une composition poétique en trois temps: un distique intro- 
ductif qui présente l’action générale de la sagesse comme «guide» du 
juste (I), un développement descriptif en quatre distiques qui présente les 
étapes d’un cheminement (II), un distique conclusif enfin, qui en récapi- 
tule l’effet dans la vie du juste (III). 


2. Une réécriture du cycle de Jacob (Genèse 27-32) 


Le cycle de Jacob (Gn 27,1 — 33,20) sert incontestablement d’arrière- 
plan à l’élaboration de notre texte °. 

Les adhérences de vocabulaire sont évidentes, avec l’expression «la 
colère du frère» (27,45), les verbes «remplir» (28,3), «enrichir» (30,43) 
et «garder» (28,20) et les adjectifs «fort» et «puissant» (32,29). Cer- 
taines synonymies vont dans le même sens: «fuite» (27,42), «juste» (25,27), 
«connaissance» (28,16-17), «peine» (31,42) et «combat» (32,25). 

L'ordre des faits du cycle de la Genèse est en fin de compte relati- 
vement bien préservé !°. Plusieurs épisodes sont plus spécifiquement 
retenus: 


? SCHMITT, «Struktur, Herkunft und Bedeutung», 1-22; SCHORCH, «Jacob’s Ladder», 
183-195; GLICKSMAN, Wisdom of Solomon 10, 123-130. 
10 C, LARCHER, Le livre de la Sagesse ou la Sagesse de Salomon (Paris 1984) 2.633. 
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1. On note d’abord le départ de Jacob qui, sous le conseil de sa mère, et 
pour éviter la colère de son frère, s’en va fonder sa famille chez son 
beau-père Laban (27,41-45). 

2. La vision de l’échelle est l’occasion d’une prière et d’un acte cultuel 
(28,12-13). 

3. Viennent ensuite l’enrichissement et la prospérité, le mariage et la 
descendance nombreuse qu’il reçoit chez Laban (30,43). 

4. Il est mention des peines et des labeurs (31,42). 

5. S’ensuivent les poursuites, sans grande précision pour savoir s’il s’agit 
de celles de Laban (31,22) ou de la rencontre avec son frère (32,7-8). 

6. Le combat avec un étrange personnage est bien évoqué (32,25). 

7. La mise en place de l’autel peut être rattachée à la piété (33,20). 


Plusieurs modifications significatives éloignent toutefois de la cohérence 
initiale du récit: 


1. Les interventions de Dieu sont clairement remplacées par celles de la 
Sagesse. Ce n’est plus Dieu qui agit directement dans la vie de Jacob 
mais la Sagesse qui le guide, lui transmet la connaissance et qui rend 
fructueux les efforts. 

2. Les poursuites d’Esaü, de Laban et de ses fils sont réunies en un seul 
bloc et constituent une forme unifiée de l’adversité |. 

3. L’enrichissement et la fécondité de Jacob sont dégagés de toute pré- 
cision matérielle. 

4. Comme dans l’ensemble du livre de la Sagesse, les noms propres, de 
lieu ou de personne, sont omis. 

5. Enfin, aucune forme de ruse ou d’ambiguïté des sentiments n’apparait. 


La figure de Jacob qui s’en dégage rejoint le type très général de 
l’homme pieux. Celui qui ne connait pas le livre de la Genèse y retrouve 
un stéréotype d'initiation: adversité initiale, étapes progressives d’acqui- 
sition, réussite dans les épreuves et victoire finale. Le lecteur familier du 
livre de la Genèse repère en revanche une interprétation originale qui rend 
justice à la piété du patriarche. Celle-ci n’est en effet pas dépourvue de 
fondements. Il y a l'engagement initial de Jacob: «Si Dieu est avec moi 
et me garde sur la route où je vais [...] alors le Seigneur sera mon Dieu» 
(Gn 28,20). Puis, à la fin, son acte de piété montre la fidélité à son enga- 
gement: «Alors Jacob arriva sain et sauf à la ville de Sichem, au pays de 


!! «It is very possible that all three traditions inspired Pseudo-Solomon’s comment in 
v. 12b; the enemies of Jacob include Laban, Esau, their sons, and all Canaanites who 
might threaten Jacob’s family», GLICKSMAN, Wisdom of Solomon 10, 129. 
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Canaan, [...] il acheta aux fils de Hamor, le père de Sichem, pour cent 
pièces d’argent, la parcelle de champ où il avait dressé sa tente et il y 
érigea un autel qu’il nomma: El, Dieu d’Israël» (Gn 33,18-20). 


En lieu et place de l’action salutaire de Dieu qui garde Jacob sur sa 
route, c’est à la Sagesse que revient désormais le rôle de faire aboutir son 
chemin. C’est à elle aussi que l’on se doit, non plus d’élever un autel, mais 
de faire monter une louange. En écartant aussi les anthropomorphismes du 
livre de la Genèse, l’auteur atténue l’immédiateté de l’action de Dieu dans 
la vie du juste. Il reprend sa description de l’action de la Sagesse dans la 
vie du Sage telle qu’il l’a présentée en Sagesse 7-8: «mystagogue de la 
science de Dieu, indicatrice de ses œuvres» (Sg 8,4) l2. 

Pour ne pas perdre de vue celui dont on parle, cette réécriture se veut 
finalement fidèle au récit de la Genèse. Mais, pour ne pas troubler l’âme 
des philosophes que l’on cherche à convaincre, elle se tient à une juste 
distance !. 


3. Autres influences bibliques 


D'autres références bibliques que celles du livre de la Genèse affleurent 
dans cette réécriture sapientiale. Elles apportent au personnage parfois 
déroutant de Jacob les caractéristiques plus classiques comme celles des 
justes des Psaumes (Pss 5,13; 7,10; 37,30). L’auteur de notre livre en 
avait déjà rassemblé les traits dans sa description introductive des justes 
(cf. Sg 3,1-9). 

Le premier distique (Sg 10,10a) reprend le contraste entre la colére 
meurtrière et la justice. La violence de l’un met en valeur l’intégrité de 
l’autre, ainsi d’Abel face à Caïn (cf. Gn 4,5; Sg 10,3). Jacob qui appartient 
à la race des justes est ainsi qualifié dans le récit de la Genèse: an UN 
«un homme intègre» (Gn 25,27). La Septante traduit Gv@p@moc Üün\aotoc, 
écho à la figure d’Adam qualifié de rpwtöndaotog (Sg 10,1), «le premier 
façonné» (cf. Gn 2,19). Dans la description de Job, autre juste célèbre de 
la Bible, deux expressions précisent cette intégrité: «Cet homme-là était 
intègre [an], droit [MW] et craignant Dieu [a’n?x x» (Jb 1,1). La Sep- 
tante traduit ainsi: «Cet homme-là était véridique [&An@1véc], sans tâche 


12 G. SCARPAT, Libro della Sapienza (Brescia 1996) 2.140-142. 

3 «[L’auteur du livre de la Sagesse] cerca non soltanto di mostrare l’unità della scrit- 
tura, ma anche la sua attualitä per chi l’ascolta in contesti diversi da quelli originali», 
L. MAZZINGHI, «La figura di Abramo in Sap 10,5: una rilettura delle Scritture tra giudaismo 
ed ellenismo», Sophia — Paideia. Sapienza e educazione (Sir 1,27) (edd. G. BONNEY — 
R. VICENT) (Roma 2012) 351-364, spec. 363. 
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[äueuntoc], juste et pieux [dikaioc Heooeßrg]». L'association des deux 
derniers termes éclaire la perspective de notre strophe: c’est en effet la 
vertu de «piété» (Sg 10,12) qui, en répondant à celle de la «justice» 
(Sg 10,10), explicite «l’intégrité» quelque peu controversée du patriarche 
(cf. Gn 25,27). 

La relation entre Jacob et Esaü est finalement caricaturée pour finir dans 
le cadre stéréotypé de la persécution du juste par l’impie (cf. Sg 2,12; 
Is 53,11; MI 1,2-4). Le terme de «fuite» fait aussi écho à la sortie d'Egypte 
(Ex 14,5) et ne rappelle que de loin le départ inquiet de Jacob sous les 
conseils de sa mère (Gn 27,43-44). Le conflit entre Jacob et Esaü rejoint 
finalement la ligne d’opposition de tout le chapitre 10, celle qui oppose 
Caïn et Abel d’un côté (Sg 10,3), celle qui oppose le pharaon aux fils 
d'Israël de l’autre (Sg 10,15). 

La citation du Ps 26,11 en Sg 10,10a: «il me guide par de droits sen- 
tiers», traduit implicitement la prière de Jacob: «Si je reviens sain et sauf 
chez mon père, alors le Seigneur sera mon Dieu» (Gn 28,20). La Sagesse 
guide l’homme intègre sur ses sentiers pour le faire échapper à ses adver- 
saires (cf. Ps 26,11-12). L'épreuve endurée par le juste est l’occasion de 
découvrir le chemin de la justice, 14 où Dieu et la Sagesse sauvent. Le 
parallélisme entre «guider» et «enseigner» (cf. Ps 24,5) renforce la signi- 
fication mystique de ces sentiers que l’on identifie plus facilement avec 
les voies de la sainteté et de la droiture qu’avec les routes caravanières 
qui relient Canaan à Padân-Aram. 

Cette lecture mystique est renforcée par deux autres expressions: «la 
connaissance des choses saintes» que l’on retrouve en Pr 30,3 LXX (cf. 
Pr 9,10 TM), «montrer la royauté de Dieu» qui mêle Dt 5,23 et le Ps 102,19. 
La vision de l’échelle (Gn 28,12) est interprétée comme une initiation 
à la connaissance des réalités divines. Cela fait écho aux développe- 
ments de Sg 8,2-18 !*. L’axe pédagogique présent dans le livre du Deu- 
téronome, repris dans le livre des Proverbes, est sous-entendu par la 
proximité des verbes «garder» [diadvAdooa] et «éduquer» [ma1devo] 
(cf. Dt 32,10). 

Les «peines» et les «efforts» renvoient à la dénonciation de la pros- 
périté des impies (Sg 3,11). Qui méprise la Sagesse et son éducation peut 
bien avoir des troupeaux et des enfants, mais, sans la Sagesse qui vient 
de Dieu, tout cela est vain et poussière dans le vent (cf. Sg 4,2; 9,14). En 


14 «Since the Book of Wisdom is therefore one of the earliest witnesses for the eso- 
teric reception of Solomon, it seems not surprising that the book incorporates traditions, 
which later re-appear in Jewish magical and mystical texts, demonstrating at the same 
time that the joint transmission of magical and mystical traditions is present already at a 
very stage of the history of Jewish literature», SCHORCH, «Jacob’s Ladder», 184. 
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revanche, la fécondité du juste ne dépend ni du nombre de ses années 
ni du nombre de ses enfants, mais se dévoile par ses vertus (cf. Sg 4,1-2). 
Selon cette logique générale du livre de la Sagesse, on est conduit à admi- 
rer Jacob moins pour ses enfants et ses troupeaux que pour sa stabilité 
[GodaAtCw] dans la vertu (Sg 10,12). 


On retiendra de ces quelques éléments d’intertextualité, la proximité et 
la distance que notre auteur ménage toujours entre le personnage du livre 
de la Genèse d’un côté et la figure qu’il élabore de l’autre. Il n’oublie pas 
les péripéties de Jacob mais en efface les ambiguïtés et les nuances. Il 
engage sa réécriture dans le cadre plus formel d’une confrontation entre la 
justice et l’impiété, Jacob devenant l’homme pieux par excellence. Il est 
ainsi plus facile pour le lecteur de refaire, dans son âme, l'itinéraire de ce 
saint patriarche. 


II. LA PIÉTÉ DE JACOB 


1. Entre la figure et l’histoire 


D’autres relectures de notre personnage renforcent l’originalité de notre 
auteur. La première, tirée de l’Ecclésiastique, se trouve dans l’éloge des 
Pères !: «Il fit reposer l’alliance sur la tête de Jacob, il le confirma dans 
ses bénédictions et lui donna le pays en héritage; il le divisa en lots et le 
partagea entre les douze tribus» (Si 44,23). L’insistance porte plus sur 
l’alliance et la terre promise que sur la pédagogie et la vertu. Le particu- 
larisme d’Israël au milieu des nations, question centrale du livre de la 
Genèse, est alors mis en avant. Les ambiguïtés du personnage et les adver- 
sités du parcours sont omises. Mais rien non plus de son initiation aux 
réalités divines n’est en fin de compte retenu. 

Le Psaume 105 (104) insiste de la même façon sur l’alliance, le peuple 
et la terre. Ces motifs réapparaissent avec une attention toutefois plus mar- 
quée pour l’adversité et le rôle protecteur de Dieu pour son élu: «Il l’éri- 
gea en loi pour Jacob, pour Israël en alliance à jamais, disant: Je te donne 
une terre, Canaan, votre part d’héritage. Tant qu’on put les compter, peu 
nombreux, étrangers au pays, tant qu’ils allaient de nation en nation, d’un 
royaume à un peuple différent, il ne laissa personne les opprimer, à cause 


15 M. GILBERT, «The Review of History in Ben Sira 44-50 and Wisdom 10-19», 
Rewriting Biblical History. Essays on Chronicles and Ben Sira in Honor of Pancratius 
C. Beentjes (eds. J. CORLEY — H. VAN GROL) (DCLY 7; Berlin — New York 2011) 319- 
334. 
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d’eux il chatia des rois: Ne touchez pas à qui m’est consacré; à mes 
prophètes ne faites pas de mal» (Ps 105,10-15). Dans ce psaume, comme 
dans l’Ecclésiastique, l’attention se focalise sur l’élection d'Israël, sur son 
particularisme au milieu des nations. 

Si les rappels du cycle de Jacob chez Flavius Josèphe ou dans le livre 
des Jubilés restent événementiels, sans indication significative pour notre 
propos, celui de Philon ! en revanche se rapproche fortement de notre 
auteur. Pour le philosophe d’Alexandrie, Jacob est «l’athlète» ! de Dieu. 
Sa peine est une caractéristique de son instruction. Il faut que le patriarche 
commence par fuir avant d’engager le combat, qu’il soit ainsi vainqueur 
pour recevoir la récompense. La peur est mauvaise conseillère et, plutôt 
que d’insister sur «la crainte de Dieu», motif traditionnel de la Bible 
hébraïque, Philon choisit «la piété», principe de toutes les vertus '®. Et si 
la crainte est pour lui le plus bas degré du progrès spirituel, la piété en est 
en revanche la perfection. L’itinéraire de Jacob est ainsi compris comme 
une initiation aux choses célestes: «Par l’effet de l’inspiration divine, le 
logos divin lui met des yeux à la place des oreilles et, l’ayant ainsi remo- 
delé selon les nouveaux canons, il l’appelle Israël le voyant» !°. La pers- 
pective du livre de la Sagesse est évidemment proche de celle de Philon. 
Rappelons enfin que deux notifications vont dans le même sens, l’une du 
livre de Baruch et l’autre de l’épître aux Hébreux. Baruch insiste sur la 
connaissance et sa transmission: «Il a scruté tout le chemin de l’intel- 
ligence [680v &Emiotnung] et l’a donné à Jacob, son serviteur [tO mardi 
aòtod], à Israël, son bien-aimé» (Ba 3,37). La portée mystique de cette 
lecture associe la vie de Jacob à la foi de tout un peuple initié pour trouver 
«la source de la Sagesse» (Ba 3,12). Quant à l’épître aux Hébreux, elle 
rejoint notre auteur en retenant la prosternation du patriarche: «Par la foi, 
Jacob mourant bénit chacun des fils de Joseph, il se prosterna [rpooekt- 
vnoev] sur l’extrémité de son bâton» (He 11,21). Le contexte cultuel de 
l’épitre suggère que ce fut ainsi, par une pieuse révérence (cf. He 1,6), que 
Jacob rendit hommage à son Seigneur. 


16 P, VON GEMÜNDEN, «La figure de Jacob à l’époque hellénistico-romaine: l'exemple de 
Philon d'Alexandrie», Jacob. Commentaire à plusieurs voix de Gn 25-36 (éd. J.-D. MACCHI — 
Th. RÔMER) (Labor et Fides; Genève 2001) 358-370. 

17 «Giacobbe rappresenta colui che acquisisce la Sapienza con un continuo esercizio 
di ascesi; l’epiteto che Filone riserva a Giacobbe è 6 doxntng, «l’atleta della virtù» 
(Plant. 44; Deus 92); egli rappresenta la ragione dedita all’esercizio e allo studio», SCARPAT, 
Il Libro della Sapienza 2, 315-316. 

18 M. WIEGER, «edoéPeta et ‘crainte de Dieu’ dans la Septante», Septuagint Vocabulary. 
Pre-history, Usage, Reception (eds. J. JOOSTEN — E. Bons) (SBLS 48; Atlanta, GA 2011) 
132-137. 

19 Philon, Somn. 1,129. 
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De ces quelques échos, retenons une réception du cycle de Jacob selon 
deux axes de lecture, l’un qui se veut plus narratif et particulariste, centré 
sur la vie du peuple d’Israél, la promesse et la terre, l’autre résolument 
mystique et universel, qui ordonne le cheminement du patriarche à la 
connaissance de Dieu et à la piété. 


2. La piété grecque 


Attacher Jacob à la piété reste toutefois chose étonnante, et ceci d’autant 
plus que cette vertu est quasiment absente de la Bible 7°. Le terme «piété» 
est en effet «un mot qui s’ancre dans la religion grecque» ?!. C’est un 
terme technique, spécifique du monde religieux de la cité grecque à 
l’époque classique. La piété est, avec la justice, «l’idéal éthique du citoyen 
grec» 7, 

Deux passages majeurs du livre d’Isaïe ouvrent pourtant une brèche 
dans l’édifice biblique, permettant d’y retrouver cette vertu. En Is 11,2 
comme en Is 33,6, la Septante propose de traduire l’expression «crainte de 
Dieu» par evoéPero. plutôt que par b6Bos Osoð. Dans un passage du livre 
des Proverbes, la mention de cette vertu est ajoutée dans la version des 
Septante pour compléter ce qui est dit de la crainte de Dieu, «commen- 
cement de la Sagesse» (Pr 1,7). Comme l’explique Wieger, «la difficulté 
n’est pas tant de comprendre pourquoi l’edoépera est si peu présente dans 
la Septante, que d’expliquer comment elle a pu séduire quelques traduc- 
teurs malgré tout» *. 

Pour résoudre cette énigme, Wieger souligne certaines évolutions séman- 
tiques du terme evoéPeia. Vertu par excellence du citoyen grec, elle 
se transforme en vertu familiale dans l’empire. Le climat politique ayant 
changé, elle n’est plus associée à la loi stricte de la Cité et au devoir du 
citoyen libre, mais à la révérence religieuse due par tous à l’empereur. 
Sous la double influence du Stoïcisme et d’une critique de la peur des 


20 WIEGER, «sdoéBetu et ‘crainte de Dieu’ dans la Septante», 101-156; ID., «Eusebeia 
dans la Septante et dans les épîtres pastorales», Die Septuaginta. Entstehung, Sprache, 
Geschichte (Hrsg. S. KREUZER — M. MARTIN — M. SIGISMUND) (WUNT 286; Tübingen 
2012) 311-334. 

21 WIEGER, « Eusebeia dans la Septante et dans les épîtres pastorales », 311; voir aussi: 
A. BREMOND, La piété grecque (Paris 1914); L. BRUIT-ZAIDMAN, Le commerce des dieux. 
Eusebeia, essai sur la piété en Grèce ancienne (Paris 2001); W. FOERSTER, «svoéPeta», 
TDNT 7 (2006?) 175-185; G. FOLLIET, «De la citation scripturaire Initium / Principium sapien- 
tiae timor domini à l’adage ‘La crainte est le commencement de la sagesse’», Recherches 
Augustiniennes et Patristiques 36 (2011) 1-88. 

22 WIEGER, «Eusebeia dans la Septante et dans les épîtres pastorales», 312. 

23 WIEGER, «edoéfeua et ‘crainte de Dieu’ dans la Septante», 103. 
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dieux, un autre glissement s’opère. La piété vient alors caractériser une 
relation harmonieuse avec les dieux, une confiance dans les puissances 
qui gouvernent le monde. Entre la superstition religieuse du vulgaire qui 
a peur des dieux, et l’épicurisme distant qui les méprise, la piété offre une 
troisième voie, celle des philosophes qui «esquissent les contours d’une 
evoépeta du sage». La piété «devient une idée populaire d’autant plus 
qu’elle ne s’adresse pas au citoyen mais à l’individu en quête de forme 
religieuse à laquelle il puisse adhérer personnellement» *4. Dégagée de sa 
forme politique de l’époque classique, contraposée à la peur religieuse de 
l’homme superstitieux, «la piété» reçoit ses lettres de noblesse. Elle tra- 
duit la juste religiosité du Sage, forme d’intimité mystique avec les puis- 
sances divines. 

Cette évolution sémantique expliquerait non seulement sa modeste 
apparition dans la Septante, mais aussi le choix de notre auteur d’en faire 
la vertu par excellence de Jacob. Comme l’explique encore Wieger, «cette 
invention par les Septante d’un lieu où la piété grecque puisse s’ancrer 
dans la théologie juive anticipe de quelque manière ce que feront Philon, 
Josèphe ou l’auteur de 4 M, chez qui l’edoé pera évince la crainte de Dieu. 
En renonçant à l’hébraïsme dößog soù au profit du mot bien grec qu’est 
evoéPeta, ils entrent dans le débat des philosophes profanes en montrant 
que l’edoéfeta juive ou biblique est la seule véritable; ils bouleversent la 
structure de la sagesse grecque et font de l’edcépeta, non pas un aspect 
parmi d’autres de la copra, mais son principe même. Les quelques versets 
où la Septante des livres de sagesse utilise edoéfera pour rendre l’hébreu 
mn NNT portent peut-être en germe toute l’entreprise apologétique ulté- 
rieure» *°. Bien que Wieger omette de citer notre texte dans son étude, il 
paraît évident que notre auteur s’inscrit sur cette ligne apologétique. La 
piété est aussi devenue pour lui la forme aboutie de l’acte religieux du 
juste. 


3. Crainte de Dieu, force et piété 


Quoi qu’il en soit de la surprise de voir Jacob devenir le type même de 
l’homme pieux, les artifices littéraires déployés dans cette présentation du 
Sage apportent quelques filtres pour s’en convaincre. Notre auteur est 
d’abord attentif à la relation que Jacob établit avec Dieu: «si Dieu est 
avec moi» (Gn 28,20). Au terme du parcours, l’autel qui lui est élevé est 
le signe de la foi du patriarche en Celui qui l’a conduit. La piété de Jacob 


24 WIEGER, «edoépera et ‘crainte de Dieu’ dans la Septante», 156. 
25 WIEGER, «edogpera et ‘crainte de Dieu’ dans la Septante», 156. 
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n’est donc pas une pure invention, elle fait ressortir cette touche discrète 
mais importante de la vie du patriarche. 

A partir de cela, l’auteur se plait à proposer un parcours du patriarche 
qui est une conversion: soumis d’abord à la crainte (Gn 28,17), par son 
ignorance de la présence de Dieu (Gn 28,16), Jacob entre finalement dans 
la vision de Dieu (Gn 32,31). Il peut invoquer son nom: El, Dieu d’Israël 
(Gn 33,20). Ce passage de la crainte à l’invocation finale, de l’ignorance 
initiale à la vision de Dieu, est au fond compris comme la clé de tout cet 
itinéraire. Les péripéties de l’histoire de Jacob, sa fuite, ses peines et ses 
adversités sont toutes ordonnées à l’édification de l’homme religieux qui, 
d’ignorant devient «voyant», de craintif devient «pieux». 

En faisant ainsi, notre auteur rejoint le point de vue des philosophes de 
son temps pour qui la relation aux dieux chasse la crainte, pour qui la piété 
est une perfection de la religion. Il permet à ce patriarche d’entrer dans un 
canon religieux plus acceptable pour ses contemporains. Si la crainte de 
Dieu continue d’être le commencement de la Sagesse pour un Juif pieux, 
il convient, pour ne pas perdre l’äme religieuse du monde païen, de mon- 
trer que la «piété» en est la perfection. 

Le nom d'Israël, «fort contre Dieu», est dès lors dégagé des ambiguïtés 
d’une rivalité, d’une ruse ou d’une tension, qu’elle soit avec Dieu ou avec 
les autres. Par ce passage initiatique, ce nom devient la caractéristique de 
l’homme fort, c’est-à-dire de l’homme vertueux qui, parce qu’il connait 
Dieu et lui rend un culte, est stable et inébranlable face à l’adversité. 

En complément de la justice qui marque l’ouverture du livre (Sg 1,1), 
en complément de la maitrise de soi, vertu du sage éduqué au centre du 
livre (Sg 8,21), la vertu de «piété» (Sg 10,12) couronne l’œuvre de la 
Sagesse. Ce que Jacob-Israël est en vérité n’est rien d’autre que l’homme 
juste, maitre de soi et pieux. Cet homme parfait l’est par la Sagesse qui 
agit en lui comme dans tout le peuple des justes. La force de ce peuple 
ne tient pas à son corps et à ses armes, mais à son âme et à sa piété. Parce 
que le juste voit la royauté de Dieu, il s’y trouve fermement établi. Parce 
qu’il est pieux, il excelle dans la vie. 


III. CONCLUSION 


En inscrivant sur son bouclier trois grandes vertus, la justice, la clé- 
mence et la piété, l’empereur Auguste recueillait l'héritage des Grecs. Il 
honorait une vision stoïcienne d’un monde où l’on se doit d’être en har- 
monie avec les éléments du monde, qu’il soit visible ou invisible, la vision 
d’un monde où l’on se doit d’établir la paix. 
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Il fallait l’audace et le génie d’un Juif de la fin du 1° siècle av. J.-C. 
pour oser confronter les récits de sa Loi à ce monde si raisonnablement 
ordonné. Comment pouvait-il justifier, aux yeux de ces princes et de ces 
philosophes, les passions et les ruses, les craintes et les angoisses, de ses 
pères et de ses prophètes, dont il entendait défendre l’héritage? L’allego- 
rie philonienne eut été une voie de conciliation honorable et le repli essé- 
nien un mode de confrontation courageux. Mais ni l’une ni l’autre de ces 
options ne retint l’attention de notre auteur. Il leur préféra une réécriture 
poétique aux allures sapientiales. Celle-ci serait pour lui une façon d’ou- 
vrir le trésor de sa foi aux nations, une façon aussi de faire entrer la richesse 
des peuples dans son héritage. Sans trahir les choses anciennes, il voulait 
les présenter nouvelles, les rendre actuelles. La consistance des événe- 
ments de l’histoire serait préservée, leur mise en lumière déployée par une 
grande ouverture d’esprit aux ressources de l’äme et aux richesses des 
Ecritures. Il s’agissait moins d’allégoriser le fait biblique pour en dégager 
une idée honorable que d’initier les intelligences de son temps à la portée 
mystique du récit biblique. 

Si la crainte de Dieu était bien le commencement de la Sagesse, la piété 
pouvait en être l’accomplissement 7°. «C’est ainsi qu’en un fort combat, 
elle le fit vainqueur pour qu’il sache que, de toute chose, la piété est la plus 
puissante» (Sg 10,12b). 
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SUMMARY 


The Jacob cycle (Genesis 27-32) is summarized in three verses in the Book of 
Wisdom (10,10-12). The close reading of this text evinces a double process of 
hellenization of the biblical patriarch. First, the cunning Jacob becomes a para- 
digm of wisdom, close to the ideal of the Greek paideia. Second, the motif of 
the “fear of God”, unknown in the Book of Wisdom, is replaced by eusebeia 
(“piety”), a term used by late Greek philosophy to describe harmony between 
the divine and human world. Jacob, in this way, is presented as model of piety. 


26 Ce passage du livre de la Sagesse peut éclairer le dédoublement du don de «crainte 
de Dieu» (Is 11,2 TM) et de «piété» (Is 11,2 LXX) dans la tradition patristique des sept 
dons du Saint Esprit; cf. Saint Augustin, De Doctrina Christiana, 11,7,9. 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF REVELATION: 
JER 31,33-34 AND ITS CHALLENGE TO 
THE POST-MOSAIC REVELATION PROGRAM 


Jer 31,31-34 is a stumbling block not only to explaining interactions 
between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy but also to any attempt at defining 
Jeremiah (both the prophet and the book) in relation to the Torah. In fact, 
the unique announcement of a new covenant hints at former traditions 
while distancing itself from them. In spite of their differences in herme- 
neutical presuppositions and outcomes, attempts to explore the relation 
between Jer 31,31-34 and Deuteronomy share in an apparent inability to 
identify a background discourse to such a literary connection !. A signifi- 
cant step in this direction was taken by Eckart Otto, who placed Jer 31,31- 
34 within a dialogue between Jeremiah and the Torah that took place 
against the backdrop of the post-exilic debate engaged in by priestly and 
prophetic circles ?. He considered this debate to have prompted the later 
stages of composition in both the Pentateuch and prophetic books. 

One of the heated arguments in the debate focused on the possibilities 
and modalities of divine revelation in post-exilic times, a discourse that 
he thinks has left traces in the redaction of Deuteronomy and in the latest 
compositional layers of the Pentateuch. Deut 31,9-13 in particular epito- 
mizes a clear-cut pattern of revelation for post-Mosaic times: after Moses’ 
death, the medium of revelation will be the Torah written by Moses; priests, 


I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Eckart Otto and Diana Edelman for reading 
previous drafts of this article and for helpful discussions on the topic. Any opinions 
expressed here and, especially, any shortcomings are entirely mine. 

! The importance of Discourses for developing Old Testament texts is stressed by 
R. HECKL, Neuanfang und Kontinuität in Jerusalem. Studien zu hermeneutischen Strategien 
im Esra-Nehemia-Buch (FAT 104; Tiibingen 2016) 6-26. For a brief history of research 
around the topic, see section I below. 

? See E. OTTO, “Old and New Covenant. A Post-Exilic Discourse between the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Jeremiah. Also a Study of Quotations and Allusions in the Hebrew Bible”, 
OTE 19 (2006) 239-249; Ip., “Jeremia und die Tora. Ein nachexilischer Diskurs”, Die 
Tora. Studien zum Pentateuch. Gesammelte Schriften (BZAR 9; Wiesbaden 2009) 551-557. 
See also ID., Das Deuteronomium im Pentateuch und Hexateuch. Studien zur Literaturge- 
schichte von Pentateuch und Hexateuch im Lichte des Deuteronomiumrahmens (FAT 30; 
Tübingen 2000) 207-209. N. MASTNJAK, Deuteronomy and the Emergence of Textual Author- 
ity in Jeremiah (FAT II 87; Tübingen 2016) 37-92, deals with the issue of prophecy and its 
relation to Post-Mosaic revelation in Jeremiah, without however considering Jer 31,31-34 
within this perspective. 
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the sons of Levi, and elders will be its mediators in so far as they will 
read, teach and explain it to the people È. 

However, Deut 18,9-22 leaves open the possibility of a prophetic mediator 
after Moses’ death. Thus, in order to tie any post-Mosaic revelation stead- 
fastly to the written Torah explained by priestly officers, Deut 34,10-12 trun- 
cates the pattern of revelation launched by Deut 18,9-22. The depiction of 
Moses as arch-prophet, as well as the retrospective nature of the statement of 
34,11, are unambiguous: at its conclusion, the Pentateuch recaps and evalu- 
ates all prophecy after Moses while subordinating it to his prophetic ministry. 
In sum, the interplay between Deut 31,9-13 and 34,10-12 highlights the pat- 
tern of revelation epitomized in 31,9-13 as the only suitable one *. 

In the following essay I will investigate how features of the promised 
new covenant outlined in Jer 31,33-34 challenge the abovementioned pat- 
tern of revelation. After a brief overview of the history of research and 
some remarks on the syntactic position of vv. 33-34, I will proceed with 
an analysis of the giving and writing of the Torah (v. 33bc), the teaching 
and learning process (v. 34ab) and, lastly, the forgiveness of sins (v. 34de). 
The study will highlight how Jer 31,33-34 builds up its opposition to 
Deut 31,9-13 and enhances the critical stance with regard to the prophetic 
force of the Torah (Deut 31,16-22.24-29). By means of interwoven refer- 
ences to Deuteronomy and other important passages in the Pentateuch, not 
only is the prominence of Moses’ Torah and its mediators reconsidered 
but also the way of its mediation through teaching as well as its function 
in achieving pardon and reconciliation. 


I. HISTORY OF RESEARCH: A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


Until the nineteenth century, the distinctive features of Jer 31,31-34 
had been attributed to the outstanding personality of Jeremiah and his 


3 See OTTO, Deuteronomium im Pentateuch, 175-196; ID., “Lehre und Lernen der Tora. 
Die Bildungstheorie des nachexilische Deuteronomiums”, ZAR 23 (2017) 181-189. According 
to J.L. SKA, “Qui est, dans le Deutéronome, le successeur de Moise?”, NRTh 153 (2013) 
353-370, the Torah is the only successor of Moses. 

* Deut 34,9 and 31,16-22.24-29 further refine this pattern. While mentioning the accom- 
plishment of Moses’ words (according to Deut 18,20-22), Deut 34,9 shows the accomplish- 
ment of his prophetic ministry; see J.P. SONNET, “La construction narrative de la figure de 
Moise comme prophète dans le Deutéronome”, RThPh 142 (2010) 1-20; ID., “Redefining 
the Plot of Deuteronomy — From End to Beginning. The Import of Deut 34:9”, Deutero- 
nomium — Tora für eine neue Generation (eds. G. FISCHER — D. MARKL — S. PAGANINI) 
(BZAR 17; Wiesbaden 2011) 37-49. Moreover, Deut 31,16-22.24-29 provides the Torah, 
aimed at replacing Moses’ mediatory role, with a prophetic value, so that the substitution of 
Moses’ mediation is perfectly achieved. 
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familiarity with the Torah. The definition of these verses by Carl H. Cornill 
as “Abschluss und Krone” of Jeremiah’s prophecy summarizes well this 
interpretive trend 5. In 1901, following some dissonant voices in the nine- 
teenth century °, Bernhard Duhm highlighted clear divergences between 
Jer 31,31-34 and other Jeremianic statements about the Torah, emphasizing 
similarities with Deuteronomic style and concerns ?. His insights paved the 
way to the emergence of an alternative framework for explaining the dis- 
tinctiveness of Jer 31,31-34, one that, in spite of harsh resistance ®, main- 
tained itself in the twentieth century. In his 1947 commentary, Wilhelm 
Rudolph asserted that the new covenant promise should be attributed to 
a deuteronomistic origin, but Siegfried Herrmann was responsible for 
detailed development of this thesis °. The studies of Siegmund Böhmer 
and Winfried Thiel further elaborated Herrmann’s arguments !”. 

However, the remarkable differences between Jer 31,31-34 and deu- 
teronomic as well as deuteronomistic interests did not remain unnoticed, 
resulting in a renewed ascription of the distinctive features in Jer 31,31-34 
to Jeremiah himself. The discrepancy of the new covenant announcement 
with Deuteronomy was considered Jeremiah’s disappointing answer to the 
deuteronomistic reform program !!. In avoiding the Scylla of a deuterono- 
mistic redaction proposal, those embracing this position stumbled again 
upon the Charybdis of a Jeremianic authorship. 


5 See C.H. CORNILL, Das Buch Jeremia (Leipzig 1905) 348. 

6 F.C. Movers, De utriusque recensionis vaticiniorum Ieremiae graecae alexandrinae 
et hebraicae masorethicae indole et origine commentatio critica (Hamburgi 1837) 38-39; 
W.M.L. DE WETTE, Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in die kanonischen 
und apokryphischen Bücher des Alten Testaments (Berlin 81869) 429-430; B. STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Erster Band (Berlin 1887) 646-647 n. 2.; R. SMEND, Lehr- 
buch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (Freiburg i.B. — Leipzig 1893) 239-240 n.1. 

7 See B. DUHM, Das Buch Jeremia (KHC.AT XI; Tübingen 1901) 254-255. 

8 See among others CORNILL, Jeremia, 350; F. GIESEBRECHT, Das Buch Jeremia 
(HAT III/2.1; Göttingen 21907) xvii-xx; W.J. MOULTON, “The New Covenant in Jeremiah”, 
The Expositor VII/1 (1906) 370-382. 

° See W. RUDOLPH, Jeremia (HAT 12; Tübingen 1947, 31968) 201-204; S. HERRMANN, 
Die prophetischen Heilserwartungen im Alten Testament. Ursprung und Gestaltwandel 
(BWANT 5.5; Stuttgart 1965) 179-185. 

10 See S. BÖHMER, Heimkehr und neuer Bund. Studien zu Jeremia 30-31 (GTA 5; Göt- 
tingen 1976) 74-79, who, however, recognizes the importance of Jeremiah’s announcement 
for the dtr development of Jer 31,31-34; W. THIEL, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion 
von Jeremia 26-45. Mit einer Gesamtbeurteilung der deuteronomistischen Redaktion des 
Buches Jeremia (WMANT 52; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1981) 23-28. 

!! See J.P. Hyatt, “Torah in the Book of Jeremiah”, JBL 60 (1941) 391, 395; R. MARTIN- 
ACHARD, “Quelques remarques sur la nouvelle alliance chez Jérémie (Jer. 31,31-34)”, 
Questions disputées d’Ancien Testament. Méthode et Théologie (ed. C. BRECKELMANS) 
(BEThL 33; Leuven 1974) 149-152, 163; M. WEINFELD, “Jeremiah and the Spiritual Meta- 
morphosis of Israel”, ZAW 88 (1976) 26-33; H.D. POTTER, “The New Covenant in Jeremiah 
xxxi 31-34”, VT 33 (1983) 350-355. 
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In escaping this alternative, Robert P. Carroll ascribed Jer 31,31-34 to a 
post-dtr redactional addition '?. In her 2002 monograph !, Christl Maier 
interpreted Jer 31,31-34 as a late, post-exilic text (late fourth century B.C.E.) 
that picked up and developed earlier traditions of Jeremiah as well as Deu- 
teronomy !*. While providing a way out of the alternative between Jeremi- 
anic authorship and dtr redaction, the focus on a late, post-exilic frame 
of reference opened new questions. Two additional issues ensue from the 
ascription of Jer 31,31-34 to the late fourth century B.C.E. and from inter- 
preting its references to Deuteronomy within this temporal framework. 
First, there is the need for further consideration as to how Deuteronomy 
relates to the entire Torah during its final stages of composition !. Sec- 
ondly, as a result, the framework of reference for interpreting Jer 31,31-34 
needs to be broadened from Deuteronomy to the entire Torah !°. 

Dalit Rom-Shiloni has been dealing extensively with the relationship 
of Jeremiah to the Torah '’. According to her, Jeremiah’s references to 


12 R.P. CARROLL, Jeremiah. A Commentary (OTL; London 1986) 613-614. 

13 C, MAIER, Jeremia als Lehrer der Tora. Soziale Gebote des Deuteronomiums in 
Fortschreibungen des Jeremiabuches (FRLANT 196; Göttingen 2002) 337-352. In this 
regard, see S. MOWINCKEL, Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremia (Kristiania 1914) 45- 
48; K. SCHMID, Buchgestalten des Jeremiabuches. Untersuchungen zur Redaktions- und 
Rezeptionsgeschichte von Jer 30-33 im Kontext des Buches (WMANT 72; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1996) 74-85; W. GROSS, Zukunft für Israel. Alttestamentliche Bundeskonzepte und 
die aktuelle Debatte um neuen Bund (SBS 176; Stuttgart 1998) 139. 

14 MAIER, Lehrer, 352, resolves the matter of disagreement between the new covenant 
announcement and the depiction of Jeremiah as Lehrer der Tora, firstly, with the help of the 
dialectic between continuity and new beginning. Secondly, she stresses the eschatological 
meaning of the promise of the new covenant, with the result that the permanent value of 
written Torah prescription for the addressees of the promise in the present would be in the 
process of being restated. See also ID., “Jeremiah as Teacher of Torah”, Interpretation 62 
(2008) 22-32. 

5 See K. SCHMID, Literaturgeschichte des Alten Testament. Eine Einführung (Darm- 
stadt 2008) 170-174, with further bibliographical references. 

16 The issue is not taken into account by MASTNJAK, Deuteronomy. In the wake of the 
neo-documentarian hypothesis, the author ascribes Deut 1,1 — 32,47 to a single pre-exilic 
source (D). He admits the presence of “non-D portions of Deuteronomy 31-34” (Deuter- 
onomy, 30-31), although he does not find any credible allusion to these in Jeremiah. As a 
consequence, while discussing the references in Jeremiah to D, the author does not take into 
account the intersection between Deuteronomy and the redaction of the Pentateuch; in this 
regard, see E. OTTO, review of MASTNJAK, Deuteronomy, ThLZ 142 (2017) 899-900. 
Regarding Jer 31,31-34, in particular, Mastnjak briefly states that “the passage needs to be 
interpreted in the larger context of DtrJ work, in which context Jer 31:31-34 is better char- 
acterized as a complement to D” (MASTNJAK, Deuteronomy, 204 n. 40). 

17 D. Rom-SHILONI, “Actualization of Pentateuchal Legal Traditions in Jeremiah. More 
on the Riddle of Authorship”, ZAR 15 (2009) 254-281; ID., “How can you say, ‘I am not 
defiled...’? (Jeremiah 2:20-25). Allusions to Priestly Legal Traditions in the Poetry of Jere- 
miah”, JBL 133 (2014) 757-775; ID., “‘On the Day I took Them out of the Land of Egypt’. 
A Non-Deuteronomistic Phrase within Jeremiah’s Conception of Covenant”, VT 65 (2015) 
621-647; ID., “Compositional Harmonization: Priestly and Deuteronomic References in 
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Pentateuchal traditions should not necessarily be ascribed to later redac- 
tors. On the contrary, they disclose Jeremiah’s familiarity with these tradi- 
tions. Within this line of reasoning, Jer 31,31-34 is considered an example 
of Jeremiah’s continuity with legal traditions in the Pentateuch: the new 
covenant “is established in the pattern of the first” !8. Jeremiah should not 
be considered a teacher but rather an interpreter or exegete of the Torah |’. 
Though allusions and references to the Pentateuch in Jer 31,31-34 are 
undeniable, the continuity of the new covenant with former covenantal 
traditions seems doubtful, owing to both terminology (e.g. TY x») and 
content. In addition, the depiction of Jeremiah as an interpreter of the 
Torah can hardly conceal the hazardous statement about the end of its 
teaching (Jer 31,33), as well as with the image of inscribing the Torah 
upon hearts (31,33). Jer 31,31-34 can be more properly explained by start- 
ing with the controversial attitude expressed in Jeremiah toward the Torah, 
epitomized by Georg Fischer as “Foundation and Challenge” °°, This dou- 
ble-sided stance will be further explored in the following analysis. 


II. THE SYNTACTIC POSITION OF JER 31,33-34 


The syntactic position of Jer 31,33-34 within 31,31-34 is disputed ?!. 
Two main objections are raised against taking vv. 33-34 as the second 


Jeremiah — an Early Stage of a Recognized Interpretive Technique”, The Formation of 
the Pentateuch. Bridging the Academic Cultures of Europe, Israel, and North America (eds. 
J.C. GERTZ — B.M. LEVINSON — D. ROM-SHILONI — K. SCHMID) (FAT 111; Tübingen 2016) 
913-941. 

18 See ROM-SHILONI, “Actualization”, 261. Even when reversing former traditions in 
order to adapt them to the present times, Jeremiah reassesses their authoritative status (see 
“ Actualization”, 278-279). 

19 The whole Pentateuch would be indeed an authoritative reservoir for Jeremiah (ROM- 
SHILONI, “ Actualization”, 258-261); the many references to it, spread throughout the book, 
serve the purpose of actualizing Pentateuchal traditions. This process of actualization is 
carried out by means of conflations, reworking and transformations of D as well as of P 
and H material (see ID., “On the day”, 644-647; “Harmonization”, 932-936). 

20 See G. FISCHER, “Foundation and Challenge. Jer’s Manifold Use of dtn/r Language 
and Ideology”, JHS 18 (2018) (forthcoming). 

2! C. LEVN, Die Verheißung des Neuen Bundes in ihrem theologiegeschichtlichen 
Zusammenhang ausgelegt (FRLANT 137; Göttingen 1985) 55-60, identifies different redac- 
tional layers in Jer 31,31-34. His attempt has not found acceptance among scholars (see 
SCHMID, Buchgestalten, 69-71; MAIER, Lehrer, 339-340). On the contrary, Jer 31,31-34 
shows a remarkable cohesion, from both a syntactical and a rhetorical point of view; see 
B. Bozak, Life ‘Anew’. A Literary-theological Study of Jeremiah 30-31 (AnBib 122; Rome 
1991) 108, 117-123; GROB, Zukunft, 139-141; B. BECKING, “Covenant and Creation. An 
Interpretation of Jeremiah 31:31-37”, Between Fear and Freedom. Essays on the Inter- 
pretation of Jeremiah 30-31 (OTS 51; Leiden — Boston, MA 2004) 245-263; H. LEENE, 
Newness in Old Testament Prophecy. An Intertextual Study (OTS 64; Leiden — Boston, 
MA 2014) 205-210. 
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subunit within vv. 31-34: the link between v. 33 and v. 32, and the con- 
nection between v. 34d and v. 31. 

Walter Groß ascribes to the initial "> particle (n°020 NN? *5) in v. 33a 
an adversative nuance that marks an opposition to the former v. 32 ”*. 
As a result, the link between v. 32 and v. 33 is established. The claim 
is grounded on the adversative meaning of `> in v. 34c and on the other 
occurrences of the cluster "> [...] my x” in Jeremiah, where "> takes on 
an adversative nuance *. However, the sequence "> [...] TY X» is lacking 
in Jer 31,32a.33a, where °D [...] X” occurs. For this reason, I do not find 
the adversative nuance of * in v. 33a compelling just as it is not the link 
between v. 32 and v. 33. Alternatively, the "> particle in v. 33a can be 
considered a marker of the shift from a predictive discourse around the 
covenant (v. 31) to an assertive one (n°227 nxt)”. The demonstrative 
nxt refers proleptically to the details of the covenant that follow (vv. 33bc- 
34). 

Groß further establishes a connection between v. 34d and v. 31 ©. The 
closing formula mm aNi in v. 34c, as well as the causal meaning of > in 
v. 34d (TY 5918 NY anne? any? non °D), would allow for the consid- 
eration of v. 34d as the reason for the promise of the new covenant (v. 31). 
Nonetheless, 717° ani does not necessarily interrupt a syntactic sequence 
of subordination, as happens elsewhere, for instance, in Jer 3,14; 28,4; 
42,11 (+ `> with causal meaning); 22,5 (+ `> introducing an objective 
clause) *°. Additionally, from a rhetorical point of view, v. 34, with its 
chiasmus surrounding a double parallelism, shows a remarkable internal 
cohesion: 


DT TV) 01000 "MIR WT 002 2 | PAN DR werd /AnyI NN wR | Ty in ND 


TY DIN ND onxons //any> NOON 7D 


2 Grok, Zukunft, 139-140. 

23 Hence the author concludes: “Von hier aus wird wahrscheinlich, daß auch in 32a.33a 
‘nicht wie... sondern’ gemeint ist” (GROB, Zukunft,140). 

24 “The particle *> appears to be a macrosyntactic sign, whose function is to mark a 
textual level shift and a break in the text” (A. BENIGNI, “The Biblical Hebrew Particle "5 
from a Discourse Analysis Perspective”, ZAH 12 [1999] 133). 

25 Grok, Zukunft, 139-141. 

26 LEENE, Newness, 207, while linking the causal clause of v. 34d to v. 34a, recalls that 
“a yigtol-clause and its associated ”>-clause are separated by the formula mm aN1” also 
in Jer 6,11-13; 30,17; 42,11; 50,10-11. 
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The cohesive structure of v. 34 makes any attempt to separate v. 34d from 
the preceding v. 34a-c unconvincing. As a consequence, v. 34d would not 
ground the promise of the new covenant (v. 31); rather, it can be plausibly 
seen as one of its distinguishing features. 

In brief, owing to the function of > in v. 33a, as well as the abovemen- 
tioned syntactical and structural remarks, I consider it reasonable to read 
vv. 33-34 as the second subunit in 31,31-34, with the aim of detailing the 
content of the new covenant previously announced (vv. 31-32). 


II. GIVING (73) AND WRITING (2N2) THE TORAH (JER 31,33BC) 


The covenant announced in Jer 31,33a is described in the two following 
coordinate clauses: “I put my law in their midst” (2393 "nn NN enni) 
and “I will write it upon their hearts” (712n5R oa» »y1) (v. 33bc). In the 
Hebrew Bible, the noun nn occurs simultaneously as the object of the 
two verbs 7ni and 2N2 in only three passages: Exod 24,12, Deut 31,9 and 
Jer 31,33. 


Exod 24,12bc ann? nan OR MAM ATM ax NN? nx T? man 
Deut 31,9 oxwin NS 32 oma ON mann ONIN NA NN Aw anao 

PROD apt 92 VNI mim N°92 MN DR 
Jer 31,33bc mann 02? Sy) 02923 NN nx nn 


Jer 31,33 shares syntactic and stylistic features with both Exod 24,12bc 
and Deut 31,9: a) the cluster YHWH (subj.) + mmn (obj.), which exclu- 
sively links these two occurrences; b) YHWH is the subject of the verbs 
{Ni and 203; c) the writing surface is made explicit ?”. It is acknowledged 
that Jer 31,33bc refers back to Exod 24,12bc, which is the earlier of the 
two texts 28, 


27 In Jer 31,33c, the syntagma 2n> + y refers to the writing surface; in Exod 24,12b, 
the locution jaxıı nn? and the following msam ımnm are both obj. of jnı and 2n2. 
Nonetheless, the sequence of coordinated objects does not refer to homogeneous things: 
the first expression points to the writing surface, while the second makes clear the content 
written on the stone tables; see C. DOHMEN, “Was stand auf den Tafeln vom Sinai und 
was auf denen vom Horeb? Geschichte und Theologie eines Offenbarungsrequisits”, Vom 
Sinai zum Horeb. Stationen alttestamentlicher Glaubensgeschichte (ed. F.L. HOSSFELD) 
(Wiirzburg 1989) 18; C. FREVEL, “Vom Schreiben Gottes. Literarkritik, Komposition und 
Auslegung von 2 Kön 17,34-40”, Bib 72 (1991) 45. 

28 See G. FISCHER, Jeremia 26-52 (HThKAT; Freiburg i.B. 2005) 172; OTTO, Deute- 
ronomium im Pentateuch, 196; ID., “Covenant”, 940. 
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Concerning Deut 31,9 and Jer 31,33bc: a) the verbs 2n3 and jn1 are 
linked by a coordinating conjunction (waw); however, in Exod 24,12, the 
verb 2n3 is embedded in a relative clause dependent on the main clause 
(jN3), while, in Exod 24,12bc, the 771n is embedded in the locution ANNA 
ms». In Deut 31,9 as well as Jer 31,33bc, only the noun MN is the 
direct object of 2n3 and jN1. 

Features exclusively shared by Jer 31,33bc and both Exod 24,12bc 
and Deut 31,9 seem to indicate that Jer 31,33bc refers to both of the 
abovementioned texts — another example of conflation in Jeremiah ?°. 
To appreciate the purpose of this reference, the function of Exod 24,12 
in respect to the pattern of revelation set up in Deut 31,9 needs to be 
considered. 

Following Deut 1,5 and 4,44, the Torah written by Moses in Deut 31,9 
can be considered the written document of the Mosaic explanation of the 
Torah in Moab 3°. Within the fabula of the Pentateuch, this teaching 
brings to completion Exod 24,12: “I will give you the stone tablets, the 
law and the commandment, which I have written for their instruction 
Anm)” 31, As a consequence, while fulfilling the commitment to teach 
received by God in Exod 24,12, the Mosaic interpretation of the Torah 
in Moab — subsequently written in Deut 31,9 — is rooted in the divine 


29 The presence of this literary phenomenon in Jeremiah is highlighted by ROM-SHILONI, 
“Harmonization”, 920-939. 

30 See E. OTTO, Deuteronomium 23,16 — 34,12 (HThKAT, Freiburg i.B. 2017) 2111. 
The extent of the Torah written by Moses is disputed, however: according to J.P. SONNET, 
The Book within the Book. Writing in Deuteronomy (Biblical Interpretation Series 14; 
Leiden — New York — Köln 1997) 248, and D. MARKL, Gottes Volk im Deuteronomium 
(BZAR 18; Wiesbaden 2012) 165, the Torah of Deut 31,9 embraces Deuteronomy 5-30. 
E. BLUM, “Pentateuch — Hexateuch — Enneateuch? Oder: Woran erkennt man ein lite- 
rarisches Werk in der hebräischen Bibel”, Les dernieres redactions du Pentateuque, de 
l’Hexeateuque et de l’Ennéateuque (eds. T. ROMER — K. SCHMID) (BEThL 203; Leuven — 
Paris — Dudley, MA 2007) 84-89, suggests a reference to Deuteronomy. R. HECKL, “ Augen- 
zeugenschaft und Verfasserschaft des Mose als zwei hermeneutische Konzepte der Rezep- 
tion und Präsentation literarischer Traditionen beim Abschluss des Pentateuchs“, ZAW 122 
(2010) 362-367; ID., “Mose als Schreiber. Am Ursprung der jüdischen Hermeneutik des 
Pentateuchs”, ZAR 19 (2013) 219-221, refers the expression to the whole Pentateuch. 

3! The relation of Deut 1,5 (nn NNT +82) and 4,44 (ANT NNT + ow + nou 12 D) 
to Exod 24,12 is highlighted by R. ACHENBACH, “Grundlinien redaktioneller Arbeit in der 
Sinai-Perikope”, Das Deuteronomium zwischen Pentateuch und Deuteronomistischem 
Geschichtswerk (eds. E. OTTO — R. ACHENBACH) (FRLANT 206; Göttingen 2004) 65; 
G. BRAULIK, “‘Die Weisung und das Gebot’ im Enneateuch”, Das Manna fällt auch heute 
noch, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Theologie des Alten, Ersten Testaments. FS E. Zenger 
(eds. F.L. HossFELD — L. SCHWIENHORST-SCHONBERGER) (HBS 44; Freiburg i.B. 2004) 
122; E. OTTO, “Mose, der erste Schriftgelehrte. Deut 1,5 in der Fabel des Pentateuch”, 
L’Ecrit et l'Esprit. Etudes d’histoire du texte et de théologie biblique en hommage a Adrian 
Schenker (eds. D. BÖHLER — I. HIMBAZA — P. HuGo) (OBO 214; Fribourg — Göttingen 2005) 
280-283. 
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revelation at Sinai 32. According to Exod 24,12, however, the content of 
Moses’ future teaching corresponds to what has been previously written 
(2n3) and given (jn) to him by YHWH. As a result, these divine actions 
end up being the basis of Moses’ interpretation of the Torah in Moab, 
which will be further written and given by Moses himself (Deut 31,9) 33. 
The connection between Deut 31,9 and Exod 24,12 produces the addi- 
tional effect of paralleling Moses’ writing in Moab with YHWH’s authori- 
tative inscribing at Sinai. 

It seems, therefore, that the link between Deut 31,9 and Exod 24,12 aims 
at providing further legitimation, not only for Moses as a character, but 
especially for the pattern of revelation set up by Deut 31,9-13 as a whole. 
This seems to be confirmed by the function of the elders in Deut 31,9 in 
the light of their role in Exod 24,9-11 within the Sinai pericope. Accord- 
ing to Jean Louis Ska #4, this passage pursues the goal of legitimizing the 
elders by placing them in the presence of YHWH. 

The parallel made between YHWH writing and giving and Moses doing 
the same can already be seen within Deuteronomy: Deut 31,9 recalls 
YHWH’s inscription of the Decalogue in 5,22; 10,4 *°. A further question 
therefore needs to be answered: what is the purpose of enhancing the 
parallel by means of Exod 24,12? First, although the explicit referent of 
the expression msnm AINA in Exod 24,12 is disputed 5°, there is also an 
explicit reference to “the torah” 37, while, in Deut 5,22 and 10,4, only the 
Decalogue is hinted at. Secondly, the authority of Mosaic interpretation of 
Torah in Deuteronomy is displaced outside the book itself and traced back 
to the Sinai narrative in Exodus. As a result, Exod 24,12, via Deut 1,5; 
4,44, turns out to be a key statement for legitimizing the post-Mosaic pat- 
tern of revelation built up in Deut 31,9-13. Rooted in the Sinai pericope, 
this pattern is able to embrace not only Deuteronomy but also a wider 
portion of the Torah. 

From a diachronic point of view, this network of references can be 
traced back to a coherent redactional enterprise, at work both in the Sinai 
pericope (see Exod 24,9-11* and Exod 24,12) and in Deut 31,9, which 


32 The same goal is pursued by the nexus between Deut 31,9 and Exod 24,4 (see OTTO, 
Deuteronomium im Pentateuch, 181-182; MARKL, Volk, 164-165). 

33 According to ACHENBACH, “Grundlinien”, 65-66, the expression am ANNA 
(Exod 24,12) should be connected not only with Deut 1,5; 4,44 but also with 31,9. 

34 J.L. SKA, “Le Repas de Ex 24,11”, Bib 74 (1993) 305-327. 

35 See SONNET, Book, 137; MARKL, Volk, 166. 

36 FREVEL, “Schreiben”, 146, for instance, identifies the referent with the Decalogue 
and every single commandment within it. 

37 See further remarks by HECKL, “ Augenzeugenschaft”, 369-371. 
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can be ascribed to the Pentateuch redaction 38, and to its twofold theory 
of writing (Verschriftungstheorie) 3°. Against this background, by cross- 
referencing simultaneously Exod 24,12 and Deut 31,9, Jer 31,33 seems 
not actually to discuss dtr concerns. On the other, it challenges the post- 
Mosaic revelation program established by the Pentateuch redaction. The 
strategies and proceedings related to this challenge can be summed up as 
follows. 

Firstly, Jer 31,33 agrees with Exod 24,12 in ascribing the writing of 
the Torah (annn) to YHWH himself. Therefore, Jer 31,33 is hinting at the 
central statement by which the process of the authoritative legitimation of 
both the Decalogue and of Moses’ authority as Torah interpreter takes place, 
i.e. YHWH’s writing. In doing this, Jeremiah maintains the highest level of 
legitimizing authority within the revelation pattern set up by the Pentateuch 
redaction. The pursuit of the highest authoritative status in Jer 31,33 is fur- 
ther stressed by identifying the speaker as YHWH, who is the subject of the 
verbs jN1 and 2N5 in both texts. 

Secondly, by contrast with Exod 24,12 and Deut 31,9, where the 
Torah was formerly written (either by YHWH or Moses) and subsequently 
given (either to Moses or to the priests and elders), Jer 31,33bc inverts 
the arrangement of actions by means of the sequence of ’nn3 (gatal) [...] 
MINOR (yigtol). 

The oddness of the qatal form ’nni embedded in the context of a future 
promise has given rise to different explanations. The textual variant "nnn 
is attested by some Hebrew manuscripts *°, and some ancient versions 
use a future form (LXX; Tg; Syr). A future meaning of the verb (“I will 
give”) is preferred by some scholars, who correct according to the variant 


38 For the meaning of Pentateuch redaction, see K. SCHMID, “Der Abschluss der 
Tora als exegetisches und historisches Problem”, Schriftgelehrte Traditionsliteratur. 
Fallstudien zur innerbiblischen Schriftauslegung (FAT 77; Tiibingen 2011) 160: “Im 
Sinne einer transparenten Nomenklatur wird hier dafür optiert, den Begriff der Penta- 
teuchredaktion bzw. Pentateuchredaktors [...] so einzugrenzen, dass damit nur redaktio- 
nelle Vorginge verbunden werden, die mit der Konstitution des Pentateuch — kanonisch 
gesprochen: als Tora — zusammenhängen, also einen deutlich pentateuchweiten Hori- 
zont haben”. 

39 See OTTO, Deuteronomium im Pentateuch, 181-187, 207-209; ID., Deuterono- 
mium 23,16 — 34,12, 2111-2114; HECKL, “Mose”, 179-234. 

40 By means of the example given with K 150, Tita evaluates the poor textual impor- 
tance of these manuscripts, concluding that the form *nn1 is to be preferred; see H. TITA, 
“Ich hatte meine Tora in ihre Mitte gegeben’: Das Gewicht einer nicht berücksichtigten 
Perfektform in Jer. XXXI 33”, VT 52 (2002) 551-555. See also A. SCHENKER, Das Neue 
am neuen Bund und das Alte am alten. Jer 31 in der hebräischen und griechischen Bibel, 
von der Textgeschichte zu Theologie, Synagoge und Kirche (FRLANT 212; Göttingen 
2006) 30. 
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nnn *!,or assume a future meaning for the qatal form *?. Others assign to 
*nni the force of a performative perfect, giving the expression a present 
value 4, which emphasizes the continuity between the Torah that is given 
now but will be written later. Those who maintain the perfect value of *nni 
usually stress a contrast between the former gift of the Torah and its future 
writing, although with different remarks about the issue *. 

For textual as well as syntactical reasons, the reading ’nni should be 
retained, in spite of the incongruity displayed by the peculiar sequence 
of the verbs {n3 (qatal) and 2n3 (yigtol). In any case, owing to the order 
of the verbs, the gift of the Torah continues to be antecedent to its writing. 
Differently from both Exod 24,12 and Deut 31,9, the giving of Torah is 
placed by Jer 31,33c in the past, while the time of its being written down 
is yet to come. 

The purpose and meaning of this inversion can be further clarified by 
considering the significance of the noun “nn in Jer 31,33. Along with 
other occurrences of mmn in Jeremiah #, the noun ‘nin in 31,33 should 
be considered a general expression which implies a written document, one, 
however, that cannot be identified with the Decalogue alone *. On the 
contrary, the Torah written and given by Moses in Deut 31,9 turns out to 
be operational in providing a suitable frame of reference for understanding 
the gift of the Torah which is located by Jer 31,33 in the past (nn) 4’. 


4 The variant "nnn was preferred long ago by J.D. MICHAELIS, Observationes Philo- 
logicae et Criticae in leremiae Vaticinia et Threnos (Gottingen 1793) 253. It is also adopted, 
although with reticence, by SCHMID, Buchgestalten, 79, and similarly, GROB, Zukunft, 
136-137, who, however, highlights some syntactic problems related to the variant "nnn 
(see esp. p. 137 n. 15). 

4 GK $106n considers the gatal a Perfectum propheticum; E. KÖNIG, Historisch- 
Comparative Syntax der hebräischen Sprache (Leipzig 1897) 47 $131 a futurum exactum. 

4 C.F. KEL, Biblischer Commentar über den Propheten Jeremia und die Klagelieder 
(BCAT III/2; Leipzig 1872) 335; FISCHER, Jeremia 26-52, 145, who calls it a “performati- 
ves Perfekt”. Conversely, a Koinzidenzfall is completely excluded by Groß, Zukunft, 136. 

# See Tita, “Gewicht”; K. FINSTERBUSCH, “‘Ich habe meine Tora in ihre Mitte gege- 
ben’. Bemerkungen zu Jer 31,33”, BZ 49 (2005) 91-92; SCHENKER, Neue, 28-31. Accord- 
ing to him, the qatal form hints at the giving of the Torah placed at the beginning of the 
relationship between God and Israel, i.e. the proclamation of commands and ordinances 
in Exodus 20; 24,3-8. 

45 See in this regard Hyatt, “Torah”; MAIER, Lehrer, 282-352; G. FISCHER, “*WDNI 
“my XO anna. The Relationship of the Book of Jeremiah to the Torah”, The Formation 
of the Pentateuch. Bridging the Academic Cultures of Europe, Israel, and North America 
(eds. J.C. GERTZ — B.M. LEVINSON — D. ROM-SHILONI — K. SCHMID) (FAT 111; Tübingen 
2016) 891-912. 

46 MAIER, Lehrer, 282-352, investigates all the occurrences of the noun mmn in Jere- 
miah and argues against Hyatt’s precise identification of the Torah with a form of “ethical 
decalogue” (see HYATT, “Torah”, 395-396). 

47 See also K. FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung für Israel. Studien zu religiösem Lehren und 
Lernen im Deuteronomium und in seinem Umfeld (FAT 44; Tübingen 2005) 73, who 
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If this is the case, by saying that the Torah has already been given but 
not yet written, Jer 31,33bc abrogates de facto Moses’ act of writing in 
Moab (Deut 31,9). YHwH will write personally not only the Decalogue 
(hinted at in Exod 24,12), but also the already-proclaimed Torah. The 
future divine writing of the Torah (Jer 31,33c) can be actually seen as a 
re-writing, with the underlying purpose of definitely superseding Moses’ 
writing in Moab. 

Thirdly, the authority of elders and priests established by Moses in 
Deut 31,9 as Torah-teachers is challenged by means of two expres- 
sions: 2292 (v. 33b) and 229 Yy (v. 33c). While Moses’ Torah has been 
given to priests and elders who, after his death, will become mediators 
of that written Torah (see Deut 31,9), Jer 31,33, on the contrary, states 
that YHWH’s Torah — which aims to replace the one of Moses — has 
been indiscriminately given to the whole community, as “in their midst” 
(02072) indicates 48. 

Against the background of former considerations about giving and 
writing, the writing of YHwH’s Torah upon hearts parallels the Decalogue 
itself in two ways. Both of them are written by YHWH. In addition, just as 
the written Decalogue is put into the ark and consequently removed from 
the interpreters’ grasp , so the heart-inscribed Torah is snatched from 
the hands of priests and elders, the mediators to whom it was given by 
Moses, in order to be further read and taught (see Deut 31,9-13) 59. As 
a consequence, YHWH’s inscription upon hearts not only hints at an 
internalization of the Torah, but also appears to suggest a refusal of 
public reading and teaching of the Torah by means of priests and elders 
(Deut 31,9-13). 

To sum up briefly: in the Pentateuch redaction, Exod 24,12bc provides 
the authority for Deut 31,9. Conversely, Jer 31,33bc refers to Exod 24,12 


sees, however, two frames of reference for Jer 31,33: the Decalogue written at Sinai and 
Moses’ Torah written in Moab. 

48 So SCHENKER, Neue, 31: “Es ist keine anthropologische Aussage über die Innerlichkeit 
der Menschen, sondern eine soziologische über die Gemeinschaft der Israeliten und Judäer, 
die die Weisung Gottes als Gemeinschaft oder Volk empfangen haben”. Schenker, however, 
places this collective gift of the Torah “am Gottesberg in der Wiiste” (31), at the beginning 
of the relationship between YHWH and his people. 

# See E. OTTO, “Born out of Ruins. The Catastrophe of Jerusalem as Accoucheur to the 
Pentateuch in the Book of Deuteronomy”, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Rise of the Torah 
(eds. P. DuBovsky — D. Markt — J.P. SONNET) (FAT 107; Tübingen 2016) 167. According 
to W. SCHMIDT, “Der ‚neue Bund‘ als Antwort auf Jeremias kritische Einsichten”, Für immer 
verbündet. Studien zur Bundestheologie der Bibel (eds. C. DOHMEN — C. FREVEL) (SBS 211; 
Stuttgart 2007) 190-191, heart is a hidden place and therefore “dem anderen Menschen unzu- 
gängliche Bereich”. 

50 Jeremiah highlights the failure of mediators of the Torah, as already in 8,8; see MAIER, 
Lehrer, 298-306, 348; FISCHER, “wani”, 894-895. 
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in order to challenge the pattern of revelation in Deut 31,9, which is 
grounded on the authority of Moses’ written Torah and that of the priests 
and elders, to whom the Torah is given in order to be taught. Further con- 
siderations relating to Jer 31,34 seem to confirm this line of reasoning. 


IV. THE TEACHING AND LEARNING PROCESS (JER 31,34AB) 


In both Exod 24,12 and Deut 31,9f., the Torah, written and then given 
to different mediators (Moses, priests and elders, respectively), serves 
the purposes of both teaching and learning (mY, Exod 24,12 and 7%, 
Deut 31,11-13). While Exod 24,12 briefly mentions a process of educa- 
tion (an 19) that will be fully implemented throughout Deuteronomy “!, 
Deut 31,11-13 provides a full-fledged account of the procedures for both 
the instruction and the ensuing learning of its contents as well as for its 
consequences. 

Correlation between the Torah, which has been given and will be sub- 
sequently written (Jer 31,33bc), and instruction (Van and VIT) emerges 
from Jer 31,33bc-34 as well; a coordinative waw (v. 34a) connecting v. 33 
with v. 34 highlights this nexus syntactically. Against the backdrop of the 
above stated relation between Jer 31,33bc and Deut 31,9, I would argue 
that Jer 31,34 aims at subverting and revoking the pattern of a Torah- 
centered instruction, mediated by priests and elders and established by 
Deut 31,11-13 for post-Mosaic times. 

The mutual teaching hinted at by Jer 31,34 (V9 + w 1199 NN WN 
YAN DN) is often understood against the background of the deuteronomic 
parental instruction which is commended in Deut 6,7-9; 11,19 and also 
implied in 31,12-13 >. By tackling the issue from the distinctiveness of 
Jer 31,34 regarding the subjects and recipients of teaching and then the 
content of the teaching itself, Karin Finsterbusch questions this interpre- 
tation ®. According to her, Jer 31,34 (PTR NN WNI 1799 DN WN) provides 
no reference to children’s instruction 54; on the contrary, v. 34 evokes 


51 See the former observations about links between Deut 1,5; 4,44 and Exod 24,12. 

52 See W.L. HOLLADAY, Jeremiah 2. A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Jere- 
miah Chapters 26-52 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 1989) 198; BOZAK, Life, 122; MAIER, 
Lehrer, 350. 

53 FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 74-76. 

54 “Wären bei dem in Jer 31,34a erwähnten Lehren Kinder mit im Blick, so wäre wohl 
formuliert worden” (FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 75 n. 265). Even the following locution 
am 191 210? (v. 34c) should not be taken as a reference to adults and youngsters, for 
no children are present in the context (see Weisung, 76). 
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teaching among adults without authoritative roles °°. Regarding the con- 
tent of education, as Finsterbusch argues, “know YHWH!” (MmT DN 197, 
v. 34b) does not point to a well-defined body of knowledge or texts that 
were supposed to be acquired (i.e. a commandment or text of the Torah, 
as in deuteronomic tradition, especially that regarding parental teaching). 
Rather, it sounds like a general exhortation to maintain a relationship with 
YHWH $. 

This interpretation seems to exclude a possible reference in Jer 31,34 
to Deut 31,11-13, which refers to a structured teaching of younger gen- 
erations by elders. In the following, however, I shall explore whether 
Jer 31,34ab could plausibly refer to the teaching of Moses’ Torah described 
in Deut 31,11-13. 

In Jer 31,34, knowledge of God, the object and aim of a teaching pro- 
cess, is related to the gift of Torah previously mentioned (v. 33) >’. When 
connected with the Torah, knowledge of God (yr) can be considered a 
terminus technicus for priestly knowledge, which is usually associated with 
teaching 58. The link between the knowledge of God and the Torah within 
Jeremiah occurs explicitly in 2,8; however, the identity of its mediators 
(9995 won) remains unclear. Jer 8,8, and especially 18,18, provide some 
hints about their identity. In 8,8 the Torah is mishandled by the “lying 
pen of the scribes” (ADO pw vy), while in 18,18 priests are explicitly 
related to possession of the Torah, which “shall not perish from the 
priest” (rom mn TINN NY) °°. It seems therefore reasonable to infer that 
in Jer 31,34 the teaching, which, on the one hand, aims at knowledge of 
God but, on the other hand, will surely end, is related to the Torah mediated 
by priestly scribes or specialists. 

Against this background, the content of the teaching in Jer 31,34b, epit- 
omized by mm NN 197 (v. 34b), can be further elucidated. As Fischer 
rightly highlights ©, the expression does not have any exact parallel within 
the Hebrew Bible; the only occurrences of the syntagma Vy? impv. + 
obj. mm/anbx are Prov 3,6 and 1 Chr 28,9, which, however, differ from 


55 FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 75, speaks about “ein kollektives Lehren unter Erwachsenen 
und zwar (gänzlich undeuteronomisch) ohne feste Strukturen: Jeder lehrte quasi jeden”. 

56 FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 75. Similarly THIEL, Jeremia 26-45, 26, highlights the dis- 
tance between the content of dt teaching (i.e. “Satzungen und Rechtsbestimmungen”) and 
the knowledge of YHwH in Jer 31,34. 

57 See DUHM, Jeremia, 257: “Mit der Erkenntnis Jahwes kann nur die Kenntnis seiner 
Thora v. 32 gemeint sein”. 

58 See W. SCHOTTROFF, “yT jd‘”, THAT I, 695-697. 

5 According to FISCHER, “won”, 894, the nn wan of Jer 2,8 could therefore be 
identified with a group of scribes among priests. 

60 FISCHER, Jeremia 26-52, 173. 
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Jer 31,34b. In Prov 3,6 and 1 Chr 28,9 the exhortation occurs within the 
context of the family. Furthermore, the paternal teaching gains a very 
specific status in 1 Chr 28,9, where it turns out to be part of instructions 
given by a king to his successor. Both paternal teaching as well as kingly 
instructions are far from the context at which Jer 31,34 hints. 

Nonetheless the motif of knowledge of God is widely attested through- 
out the whole Hebrew Bible, conveyed by means of both the verb 97° 
and the noun N97 followed by either mm as the direct object or by the 
Erkenntnisformel (mm "18 °>). As Gerhard J. Botterweck highlights ®, 
the motif of divine knowledge, expressed by 97° followed by the Erkennt- 
nisformel, undergoes a significant change in Deuteronomy, where it evolves 
into parenesis (e.g. Deut 4,39; 7,9; 8,5; 9,3). This kind of exhortation is 
introduced by a w°gatal form of the verb yt which can assume modal 
nuances %. In the above-mentioned deuteronomic parenetical context, the 
modal value undertaken by the w‘gatal form (VYT) is that of a volitional 
form whose object is the knowledge of God, his attributes and his attitude 
towards his people 9. In Deut 4,39; 9,3, the adverbial on stresses the 
present reference of the parenesis, resulting in a convergence between the 
nym form and an imperative. 

As a consequence, it is rightly stated that the imperative mn? DX 197 
in Jer 31,34b has no parallel within the Hebrew Bible. On the other hand, 
it is possible to highlight the similarity between this imperative and the 
exhortation to know YHWH, his characteristics and deeds in Deut 4,39; 
7,9; 8,5; 9,3, where the w°gatal form of y7 takes on a modal nuance. 
Although expressed by a 2sg, Moses’ parenesis in Moab is a collective 
exhortation, addressed to the summoned people, its pivotal point being 
the Torah interpreted and explained by Moses himself. As a consequence, 
in connection with Moses’ parenesis in Deuteronomy, it seems plausible 
to consider MT DN 197 (Jer 31,34b) as an emblematic compendium. 

Nevertheless, the teaching alluded to by Jer 31,34ab is an ongoing 
mutual instruction, as implied by “they will not teach anymore” (179 x 
ny, v. 34a). While this feature distances the teaching of Jer 31,34ab from 
that of Moses in Moab (which concludes before entering the land), on 
the other, it suggests another possible reference. As Otto points out, the 


6! G.J. BOTTERWECK, “YT jäda‘”, ThWAT II, 505. 

6 This nuance of a w°gatal form occurs either when preceded by an imperative 
form (see JM $119i; BibHebSyn $32.2.2b) or by simply assuming a modal meaning 
(see JM §119a; BibHebSyn §32.3.3d). 

6 The w‘qatal form of 97°, followed by the Erkenntnissformel, occurs 24x in Ezekiel, 
but always relates to a future event. As a consequence, the YT w‘qatal has a consecutive 
nuance. 
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gathering of the people in Moab and the teaching of the law by Moses are 
prototypes for Torah instruction after Moses’ death, as codified in Deut 31,9- 
13 6%. In this light, it would not be strange to epitomize post-Mosaic Torah 
teaching with an invitation to know YHWH (mm NN 197), an emblematic 
summary of Moses’ exhortation in Moab. 

Thus, the mutual education summarized by the phrase Ma NN 97 
(Jer 31,34b) does not refer to family teaching and its eventual abolition. 
Rather, it could be read as a reference to post-Mosaic Torah education 
grounded on reading and listening to Moses’ Torah. It is this kind of edu- 
cation that will be brought to an end. 

The purpose of post-Mosaic teaching is outlined in Deut 31,11-13: the 
public reading of the Torah is intended not only to arouse the fear of 
YHWH but also to lead the new generations from ignorance to knowledge. 
In Deut 31,9-13, this goal is achieved by means of learning Moses’ Torah 
(72%), which overcomes a lack of knowledge (x® + yT). On the contrary, 
in Jer 31,33-34, knowledge of God (¥7°) is achieved through experiencing 
pardon, the result being that the teaching and learning of the Mosaic Torah, 
as well as the role of its mediators, is superseded (NY + 7794). 


V. FORGIVENESS OF SINS (JER 31,34DE) 


Along with the Torah given and further written on hearts and the end 
of teaching and learning, the third feature of the new covenant is the 
forgiveness of sins (v. 34de). Syntactically and rhetorically, the depend- 
ence of v. 34d on v. 31 has been shown to be unnecessary ©; as a result, 
forgiveness should not be considered either a necessary precondition 
for the new covenant or the divine action that allows the new covenant 
to be stipulated %. Within the framework of vv. 31-34, the function of 
the forgiveness of sins must play a different role: through its vocabulary, 
Jer 31,34de refers back to Moses’ intercessory role while pursuing the 
further goal of discussing the function of his written Torah for achieving 
pardon and re-establishing the covenant. I will make here two points, 
a) on Moses’ mediation and b) on his written Torah. 


64 “So wie Moses das Volk im Moab versammelt hat, um die Tora zu verlesen, sollen 
die Priester und Altesten das Volk zum Laubhiittenfest des Erlassjahres an dem von Jahwe 
erwählten Ort versammelt, so dass die Moab-Versammlung als Abbild der Sinai-/Horeb- 
Versammlung zum Vorbild fiir die Versammlung des Volkes zur Promulgation der Tora 
nach Moses Tod auch in der nachexilischen Erzählzeit des Deuteronomiums wird” (OTTO, 
Deuteronomium 23,16 — 34,12, 2117-2118). 

65 See above, Section II. 

66 So J. KRAŠOVEC, “Vergebung und neuer Bund nach Jer 31,31-34”, ZAW 105 (1993) 432- 
433; MARTIN-ACHARD, “Remarques”, 149; GROB, Zukunft, 152; SCHMIDT, “Antwort”, 192. 
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a) Jer 31,31-34 shows a singular and unique sequence of covenant 
and forgiveness which stands out in its peculiarity if we take into account 
the link between Jer 31,34de: “I will forgive their iniquity and I will 
remember their sin no more” (my 5918 NO anun any> mbox >) and 
Exod 34,9d: “forgive our iniquity and our sin” (unxun'n 119? nn?01). 
Erik Aurelius already emphasized a relation between these texts, by point- 
ing out an indirect influence of Jer 31,31-34 on Exod 34,9-10 67. He drew 
the conclusion that the promise of the new covenant in Jer 31,31-34 lies 
behind Moses’ intercession (Exod 34,9) and the following covenant stip- 
ulation: like the new covenant, the Sinai covenant is grounded solely on 
YHwH’s forgiveness °°, Although avoiding explicit reference to a new cove- 
nant at Sinai, even Christoph Dohmen considers Exod 34,9-10 to be in 
continuity with Jer 31,33-34 ©. 

Differently, Groß finds it impossible to prove any relation between 
Exod 34,9-10 and Jer 31,31-34 7°. In Exod 34,9-10 the people do not 
change their stiff-necked and rebellious attitude (that paradoxically comes 
to the fore in v. 9 as the reason for forgiveness); conversely, through the 
new covenant, a radical change of the people will be achieved. Lexical 
cross-references, however, point to a relation between Exod 34,9d and 
Jer 31,34de: 


Exod 34,9d nord ins ono. 
Jer 31,34de TY 918 NY annuni any> mboN > 


The verb nYo followed by the sequence 9 + py and > + nKbn occurs 
within the Hebrew Bible only in Exod 34,9; Jer 31,34 and 36,3 /!. Yet, 
only in Exod 34,9 and Jer 31,34 does this terminology occur within the 
framework of the making of a covenant (N92 + n°2, in Exod 34,10 and 


67 According to him, Exod 34,9 would have been influenced by Jer 36,3, which, in 
turn, was affected by 31,31-34; see E. AURELIUS, Der Fiirbitter Israels. Eine Studie zum 
Mosebild im Alten Testament (CB.OT 27; Lund 1988) 123 n. 149. 

68 AURELIUS, Fürbitter, 123-124. 

69 See C. DOHMEN, “Der Sinaibund als Neuer Bund nach Ex 19-34”, Der Neue Bund 
im Alten. Zur Bundestheologie der beiden Testamente (ed. E. ZENGER) (QDisp 146; Frei- 
burg i.B. — Basel — Wien 1993) 78. According to him, “Die Rede von einem ‚neuen Bund‘ 
ist in der Sinaiperikope aus sachlichen Griinden zwar nicht môglich [...] aber der Sache 
nach ist sie anwesend” (81). 

70 Groß, Zukunft, 132-133. 

71 See AURELIUS, Fürbitter, 123 (who however states the priority of Jer 36,3 to Exod 34,9); 
FISCHER, Jeremia 26-52, 174; H. KNOBLOCH, Die nachexilische Prophetentheorie des Jere- 
miabuches (BZAR 12; Wiesbaden 2009) 153-160. Differently, GROB, Zukunft 132-133, 
ascribes this terminology to a common dtr vocabulary, while consequently denying any 
link between Jer 31,34 and Exod 34,9. 
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Jer 31,31.33). Nonetheless, the sequence of forgiveness (nYo) and covenant 
(n°95 + n°92) differs in the two verses and books. While, in Exod 34,9-10, 
forgiveness is the necessary ground for the promise (v. 10), in Jer 31,31.33- 
34, pardon is one of the features of the new covenant and not its implied 
prerequisite. While highlighting a distinguishing peculiarity of Jer 31,31- 
34, such a difference also sheds light on the aim of the above-mentioned 
lexical nexus that points to Moses’ intercessory role. 

The connection between Exod 34,9 and the following v. 10 stresses 
the crucial role of Moses’ petition °: YHWH’s covenant promise in v. 10aa 
is depicted as the divine answer to Moses’ former request (v. 9). The 
announcement n°723 N92 “Six min (v. 10aa) implies therefore that the 
pardon asked for by Moses (v. 9) has been granted 73. Moses’ plea for 
pardon (v. 9), however, is a pivotal element in the whole section covering 
Exodus 32-34, as highlighted by several lexical links 74. Therefore, the 
covenant in Exod 34,10aa is not to be considered a new covenant stipu- 
lation ”°, but instead a renewal of the covenant previously broken. More 
precisely, Exod 34,9-10 would provide an anticipation of the following 
statement in Exod 34,27: “I make a covenant with you and Israel” 
(Ox tw? NNI n°92 NN on I>) F6. 

From a diachronic point of view, the mixture of dtr (Exod 34,9) and 
P (see esp. verb 872, v. 10) terminology, as well as the link between 
Exod 34,10 and 19,3-8 7’, make it plausible to see in 34,9-10 the activity 
of the Pentateuch redaction 78, which produced the correlation between 
the promise of covenant renewal (v. 10) and the pardon asked by Moses 


72 Despite the lexical peculiarities that differentiate v. 9 from v. 10, the communicative 
development of the text ties vv. 9 and 10 together (see further remarks in GROB, Zukunft, 
127-128). 

7 See L. PERLITT, Bundestheologie im Alten Testament (WMANT 36; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1969) 216; E. OTTO, “Die nachpriesterschriftliche Pentateuchredaktion im Buch 
Exodus”, Studies in the Book of Exodus. Redaction — Reception — Interpretation (ed. 
M. VERVENNE) (BEThL 126; Leuven 1996) 92. 

74 In this regard, see AURELIUS, Fürbitter, 118; Gross, Zukunft, 128. 

® According to PERLITT, Bundestheologie, 217, Exod 34,10 is not a covenant stipulation 
“with” Israel, but rather a covenant promise. 

76 See OTTO, “Pentateuchredaktion”, 93. Differently, according to Gross, Zukunft, 127- 
128, the connection between the promised covenant in v. 10 and the covenant mentioned 
in v. 27 is at least uncertain. 

77 For the presence of D and P language in Exod 19,3-8, and for its probable ascription 
to the Pentateuch redaction, see OTTO, “Pentateuchredaktion”, 77-83; GROB, Zukunft, 129- 
130. See also J.L. SKA, “Exode 19,3-6b et l’identité de l’Israël postexilique”, Studies in the 
Book of Exodus. Redaction — Reception — Interpretation (ed. M. VERVENNE) (BEThL 126; 
Leuven 1996) 289-317, who ascribes the text to a post-exilic and post-P origin. 

78 See DOHMEN, “Sinaibund”, 68-63; OTTO, “Pentateuchredaktion”, 92-93. Grok, 
Zukunft, 132, assigns vv. 9-10 to a later redactional intervention, although not yet the Pen- 
tateuch redaction. 
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(v. 9) and subsequently given by YHwH. In the light of the former obser- 
vations about the conflated reference of Jer 31,33bc to Exod 24,12bc 
and Deut 31,9 (Pentateuch redaction), the priority of Exod 34,9-10 to 
Jer 31,34de seems probable. 

By picking up the terminology of Exod 34,9 (nYo followed by > + ny 
and > + nKun) within a covenant framework (n93 + n°2), Jer 31,34 plau- 
sibly aims at overturning the nexus between forgiveness and covenant 
renewal built up in Exod 34,9-10. Rather than preceding the announce- 
ment of the new covenant (Jer 31,31.33), pardon follows it (v. 34). More- 
over, in Exod 34,9-10, by linking the covenant promise to Moses’ inter- 
cessory plea, Moses is depicted as the authoritative covenant mediator. 
In Jer 31,34, however, pardon is gratuitously granted by YHWH himself. 


b) The statement “I will forgive their iniquity and I will remember 
their sin no more” (TY 7558 XY annui amy nox) (v. 34de) is embed- 
ded in a remarkable structure. Two causal "3 conjunctions, which connect 
three propositions in v. 34 (RP xD > “> — YT — `d — 40), hint at a 
sequence of events. The chain of actions in the text reverses the logical 
order of their occurrence. The first event will be forgiveness (MYON); its 
effect will be a widespread knowledge of God (mx 197° o>) that will 
make mutual instruction entirely unnecessary (Mv 197 x»). This causal 
link between forgiveness (no) and knowledge of God (97°) is unique 
within the Hebrew Bible ”, as is the direct connection between pardon 
and the end of any teaching grounded on the transmission of the Torah 8°. 
The peculiarity of such a nexus deserves further investigation, starting 
from the role of Moses’ Torah and its communication in relation to par- 
don and covenant stipulation. 

The function of Moses’ Torah in relation to teaching and transmission 
shown by Deut 31,9-13 is expanded and in some way reconfigured in 
Deut 31,16-22.24-29 where YHWH predicts rejection and infringement of 
the covenant after Moses’ death and the entry into the land (995 hi. + 
oma, Deut 31,16.20) 8!. The writing of the Torah, hinted at in Deut 31,9, 


7 The awkwardness of this nexus is already perceived by DUHM, Jeremia, 257. See also 
W. MCKANE, Jeremiah. Volume II. Commentary on Jeremiah XXVI-LII (ICC; Edinburgh 
1996) 822: “The knowledge of Yhwh which will obtain universally in Israel and Judah is 
linked (3, v. 34) with forgiveness of sins, but the logic of the connection is unclear”. 

80 As previously shown, the teaching and learning evoked in Jer 31,34ab likely refers 
to the post-Mosaic education program based on Moses’ Torah as transmitted through 
priests and elders (Deut 31,9-13). 

81 The same locution followed by a relative clause occurs elsewhere in Jer 11,10 and 
31,32; furthermore, only in Deut 31,16.20 and Jer 31,32 do the recipient of the covenant 
stipulation and the one who will break the covenant coincide. 
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is brought to completion (n> + ann 7%) in v. 24 ®2, after the insertion 
of Moses’ Song, which is written in its turn (v. 22). After the adding of 
the Song, Moses’ Torah achieves a supplementary function, explained 
by Moses himself in v. 26. The book of the Torah will be placed at the 
side of the ark as witness against the people (79? 72 aw mm, v. 26d). 
It will take on the same role previously assigned by God to the Song 
itself (v. 19) 83. This supplementary function attributed to the Torah is 
due to the stubbornness of the people (v. 27) and their rebellion (v. 29) 
following Moses’ departure. 

While the expression “as a witness” (7% + 2, v. 26) clearly points to the 
accusing function of both the Torah (v. 26) and the Song within it (v. 19) 84, 
on the other hand, the content of both the Torah and the Song suggests a 
further step. Deut 32,36-43, within the Song, as well as Deuteronomy 4* 
and 30*, within Moses’ written Torah, evoke a future hope beyond the 
catastrophe. The written Torah, transmitted and taught in accordance 
with Deut 31,9-13, will play a crucial role once the covenant is broken. 
It will be a witness against the people’s transgression; in addition, the 
Torah will point to an accessible way for achieving pardon and recon- 
ciliation, for restoring the covenant itself (see especially Deut 4,29-30; 
30,2-3.8-16.29-20), while holding within it indications of a possible way 
to salvation 8°. 

From a diachronic point of view, Deut 31,16-22.24-29 show features 
typical of a redactional addition 86, which can be ascribed to a late post- 
exilic Fortschreibung to the Pentateuch redaction *’. However, the direc- 
tion of dependence between Jer 31,34 and Deut 31,16-22.24-26 is disputed. 


82 For the meaning of this expression, see SONNET, Book, 159-160. 

8 SONNET, Book, 166, highlights a sort of mimetic transfer of the functions of the Song 
to the written Torah, which itself embeds the Song. OTTO, Deuteronomium 23,16 — 34,12, 
2096-2097, underlines the shift from Lehrtora to prophetische Tora. This shift takes 
places owing to the theophany (Deut 31,15) which transforms the Torah into a prophetic 
book. 

84 For the meaning of the expression in relation to accusation, see P. BOVATI, Re- 
establishing Justice. Legal Terms, Concepts and Procedures in the Hebrew Bible 
(JSOT.S 105; Sheffield 1994) 276-278. 

85 In this regard, see D. MARKL, “No Future Without Moses: The Disastrous End of 
2 Kings 22-25 and the Chance of the Moab Covenant (Deuteronomy 29-30)”, JBL 133 
(2014) 711-728. 

86 Deut 31,15.16-22 interrupts the bestowal of ministry upon Joshua. Furthermore, 
Deut 31,9.24 clearly represents a Wiederaufnahme; see S.R. DRIVER, Deuteronomy (ICC; 
Edinburgh 1895; 31901) 336-339. For a narrative interpretation of this resumptive repeti- 
tion, see SONNET, Book, 161-163, who suggests a coincidence between the redactional 
development and the narrative dynamic of the text. 

87 See OTTO, Deuteronomium im Pentateuch, 191-196; ID., Deuteronomium 23,16 — 
34,12, 2097-2106. 
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Otto considers the whole framework of Jeremiah’s book of consolation 
(Jer 30,1-3; 31,27-24) to predate Deut 31,16-22.24-26. More precisely, 
the late post-exilic Fortschreibung aimed at improving the Pentateuch 
redaction should be read as a response to Jeremiah’s contention expressed 
in Jer 31,31-34 where the new covenant is depicted as a way of overcom- 
ing the breaking of the covenant 83. 

As previously shown, the pattern of revelation built up in Deut 31,9- 
13 aims at transferring Moses’ mediation: the Torah will be the medium 
of divine revelation, with priests and elders being mediators of the Torah 
itself. Nonetheless, a distinctive feature of Moses’ mediatory role is not 
yet conveyed, i.e. his intercessory function, which led to forgiveness and 
the renewal of the covenant after its breaking (see Exodus 32-34; Deu- 
teronomy 9). The insertion of Moses’ Song with its framework seems to 
bring this process to completion; I shall make two remarks. 

First, as Jean-Pierre Sonnet points out, within the Song of Moses, “rever- 
sal in God’s attitude towards his people takes place without any Mosaic 
intervention” 8°, The content of Moses’ intercession is echoed in the divine 
speech (Deut 9,28 — 32,26-27) °°; the achievements of Moses’ prayer, i.e. 
reconciliation with God and salvation, are hinted at in Deut 32,36-43. 

Second, the framework parallels the Song and the written Torah in so far 
as it concerns the abovementioned accusing function (79 + 2, vv. 19.26). 
At the same time, in 32,46-47, Moses reaffirms the role of the written 
Torah, with the Song within it, as a way for restoration and life °!. The two 
functions assigned to the written Torah — the Song of Moses included — 
mirror the twofold stance of Moses’ intercessory role: on the one hand, 
he does not cover but rather declares the people’s guilt (accusation); on 
the other hand, his intercession opens up the chance of reconciliation and, 
eventually, the renewal of the covenant. 

The bestowal of Moses’ mediatory function on the written Torah (and 
its post-Mosaic mediators) thus turns out to be fully achieved by means of 
the Song of Moses and its framework. Among its different goals °°, the late 
Fortschreibung to the Pentateuch redaction would also aim at conveying 
Moses’ intercessory function to the written Torah, while at the same time 


88 See OTTO, Deuteronomium im Pentateuch, 195-196. 

89 SONNET, Book, 177. 

°0 SONNET, Book, 177: “God thus seems to have interiorized the Mosaic plea. What 
Moses obtained at Horeb now belongs to YHWH’s attitude towards Israel, and the Song 
records it forever”. 

°! For the meaning of Deut 32,45-47 and its reference to 31,9-13, see MARKL, Volk, 
218-228. 

9° Other objectives ascribed to the Fortschreibung are shown by OTTO, Deuterono- 
mium im Pentateuch, 191-196. 
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emphasizing its permanent role in pursuing reconciliation with God. As 
a result, redactional additions (and Deut 31,16-22.24-26 among them) 
presumably provide an answer to a problem left open within the same 
Pentateuch redaction. If responding to issues raised by Jer 31,31-34 
is not necessarily the primary aim of Deut 31,16-22.24-26 °, then 
an argument for the latter’s dependence on the former would not be 
compelling. 

As a result, it is possible to reconsider the meaning of Jer 31,34 and 
especially the significance of its characteristic connection between recip- 
rocal education, YHWH’s knowledge and forgiveness. I have argued that 
the education hinted at in Jer 31,34ab is Mosaic torah and its teaching 
as described in Deut 31,9-13. If this is the case, claiming that this pro- 
cess will come to an end owing to the forgiveness granted by God him- 
self (Jer 31,34de) underlines the polemical attitude of the statement 
of Jer 31,34. Not only would Moses’ torah, as described in Deut 31,9- 
13, be ineffective and no longer needed as an instrument of revelation; 
but, in addition, it would be surpassed as an instrument of reconciliation 
and re-establishment of the broken covenant, and, therefore, as a tool 
for forgiveness °*. According to Jer 31,34, this will arise neither from 
Moses’ intercessory mediation nor from the consciousness of guilt and 
knowledge of God conveyed by his Torah. It is rather promised by God, 
without any precondition, as one of the gifts that accompanies the new 
covenant. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


References to future restoration and a new covenant in Jeremiah have 
been recently considered as an example of transformative allusion to Deu- 
teronomy, not an “attempt to overturn or attack its source” °°. Jer 31,31-34 
however widens the discussion by explicitly taking into account a written 
Torah and its mediation which is eventually connected with the issue of 
pardon and reconciliation. In doing so, the promise of a new covenant 


93 Within this “debate” concerning the possibilities of overcoming the breaking of the 
covenant, Deut 30,1-10, and esp. the circumcision of the heart in 30,6, play a crucial role. 
Their relation to Jer 31,33-34 deserves further discussion. Differences in perspectives 
between them are shown by OTTO, “Lehren”. 

% The prophetic function of the Torah, transmitted and interpreted, and its role in 
relation to unveiling transgressions as well as to restoring the covenant, is “staged” in 
Nehemiah 8; 9,1-5; 10,1.30. 

95 MASTNJAK, Deuteronomy, 204. 
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goes beyond discussing just Deuteronomy or dtr issues. Rather, it engages 
in a critical debate with one of the major issues of the post-exilic Penta- 
teuch redaction, i.e. the discourse around the medium and mediators of 
revelation after Moses’ death. 

In order to challenge the exclusive and closed pattern of revelation 
outlined by Deuteronomy 31* and 34,9.10-12, Jer 31,31-34 organizes a 
quasi blame game: the Torah is used against the Torah, with the conse- 
quence that not only can a “harmonization” technique be observed °°, but 
a disharmonizing tendency as well. The Torah is referred to, not primarily 
to legitimize a prophetic announcement, but rather to point to a theolog- 
ical breakthrough. Yet, by taking Exod 24,12 as a linchpin, as well as 
by means of references to Deut 31,9 and Exod 34,9, Moses’ writing the 
Torah is superseded; the role of priests and elders is set aside; and the 
post-Mosaic teaching established in Deut 31,11-13 is deemed to come 
to an end, as well as the prophetic function of the Mosaic Torah for 
achieving reconciliation. The aim of the game is to point to the chance 
of a new pattern of revelation. The absence of any plausible reference to 
Jeremiah’s challenging proposal within the Hebrew Bible °’, along with 
the “sectarian” reception of Jer 31,31-34 in the Damascus Document * 


% See ROM-SHILONI, “Harmonization”. 

97 MZ. BRETTLER, “Predestination in Deuteronomy 30:1-10”, Those Elusive Deuter- 
onomists. The Phenomenon of Pan-Deuteronomism (JSOT.S 268; Sheffield 1999) 171- 
188, argued that Deut 30,1-10 was influenced by Jer 31,31-34. His opinion has been 
recently taken up by MASTNJAK, Deuteronomy, 204-206. Discussing the complex relation 
between Deut 30,1-10* and Jer 31,31-34 falls beyond the scope of this article. However, 
two points can be briefly mentioned: firstly, Brettler’s syntactical assumptions (“Predes- 
tination”, 177-178) do not take into account the relevance of the sequence of converted 
perfects (see E. EHRENREICH, Wähle das Leben! Deuteronomium 30 als hermeneutischer 
Schliissel zur Tora [BZAR 14; Wiesbaden 2010] 44); and secondly, lexical statistical 
considerations that lead Brettler to assign precedence to Jer 31,31-34 (“Predestination”, 
186-188), do not seem to be so compelling. He rightly highlights that roots like n° hi., 
or $4? pi. are scarcely employed in Deut, while common in Ezek and Jer. Nonetheless w 
(Deut 30,5) or the phrase quD1 4521 7229 552 (Deut 30,2), which are common in Deut, are 
scarcely employed in Jeremiah (7x and 1x, respectively). In this regard, see G. VANONI, 
“Anspielungen und Zitate innerhalb der hebräischen Bibel. Am Beispiel von Dtn 4,29; 
Dtn 30,3; Jer 29,13-14”, Jeremia und die deuteronomistische Bewegung (ed. W. GROB) 
(BBB 98; Weinheim 1995) 386-387. Concerning the relation between certain Ezekiel’s 
passages (Ezek 11,19-29; 36,26-27) and Jer 31,31-34, see H. LEENE, “Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 
Promises of Inner Renewal in Diachronic Perspective”, Past, Present, Future. The Deu- 
teronomistic History and the Prophets (eds. J.C. DE Moor — H.F. vAN Rooy) (OTS 44; 
Leiden — Boston, MA — Köln 2000) 150-175; ID., Newness, 342-344, who shows the ante- 
cedence of Ezek to Jer. 

°8 According to P. Davies, Damascus Covenant. An Interpretation of the “Damascus 
Document” (JSOT.S 25; Sheffield 1983) 173-197, the phrase “and that is the new covenant” 
(Awana nna Nim), which glosses in CD XIX, 33 the “covenant which they swore in the 
land of Damascus”, results from a conflict within the community: “The new community 
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and in the New Testament, are evidence of its productive potential in 
offering a significant change of perspective. 
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SUMMARY 


Jer 31,33-34 challenges the program of revelation that is set up in Deuteron- 
omy 31 and further refined in 34,9.10-12. Through interwoven references to 
Deuteronomy and other passages in the Pentateuch, the role of Moses’ Torah, its 
mediators, its mediation through teaching, and its function in achieving pardon 
are reconsidered. Jeremiah’s new covenant goes beyond discussing Deuteron- 
omy or dtr issues. Rather, it engages in a critical debate with a key issue of the 
post-exilic redaction of the Pentateuch: the discourse around the medium and 
mediators of revelation in post-Mosaic times. 


defines itself as the community of the new covenant, in order to distinguish itself from the 
continuing community which clung to the original ‘Damascus Covenant’ and did not accept 
the Teacher” (177). Further mentions of the “new covenant” in CD VI, 19; VIII, 21; XX, 12 
are considered under the same perspective. 


VORBILDHAFTES GOTTVERTRAUEN: 
DER MATTHÄISCHE JESUS ZWISCHEN TÖDLICHER 
OHNMACHT UND KÖNIGLICHER MACHT 


Vom Erzählbeginn an profiliert Matthäus seine Jesusfigur detailreich 
als davidisch-königlichen Messias !. Mit dieser Schwerpunktsetzung ver- 
leiht er seinem Jesusbild im Vergleich zu seiner Markusvorlage ein sehr 
eigenständiges Gepräge *. Aus diesem profilbestimmenden und reich- 
haltig untersuchten Bildanteil gilt im Folgenden einer einzelnen Facette die 
besondere Aufmerksamkeit, nämlich der Frage nach Matthäus’ Umgang 
mit dem Zueinander von Passions- und Königsthematik in diesem Bildent- 
wurf. 

Ein entscheidendes Indiz für die Annahme, dass Matthäus dem Aus- 
tarieren dieser beiden Aspekte von königlicher Macht und tödlicher Ohn- 
macht in seiner Jesuserzählung einen eigenen Raum eingeräumt und gegen- 
über Markus deutlich eigenständige Akzente gesetzt hat, gewinnt man 
durch folgende Beobachtung: Obschon Matthäus die thematische Aus- 
richtung der auf die erste und dritte Leidensankündigung folgenden Erzähl- 
einheit in Mt 16,24-28 und Mt 20,20-28 aus seiner Markusvorlage über- 
nommen hat, lässt er in diesen beiden Einheiten in merklicher Abweichung 
von seiner Vorlage Figuren der erzählten Welt explizit von der Basileia 
Jesu bzw. des Menschensohnes sprechen. Dadurch positioniert er zwei 
seiner insgesamt drei Jesus-Basileia-Aussagen im direkten erzählerischen 
Umfeld der expliziten Thematisierung des Passions- und Ostergeschehens 
und setzt allein schon durch diese erzählinterne Platzierung die Themen- 
felder von Jesu Leiden, Sterben und Königsein mit ihren spannungsreichen 


' Siehe zu dieser Facette nur M. KONRADT, „Davids Sohn und Herr. Eine Skizze zum 
davidisch-messianischen Kolorit der matthäischen Christologie“; derselbe, Studien zum 
Matthäusevangelium (ed. A. EULER) (WUNT 358; Tübingen 2016) 146-170, hier 150. Das 
Motiv der Davidssohnschaft sieht J.D. KINGSBURY, „The Title ‘Son of David’ in Matthew’s 
Gospel“, JBL 95 (1976) 591-602, bei Mt hingegen eher marginalisiert. 

2 Durch die kritische Reflexion in Mk 12,35-37 ist der Aspekt der davidischen Herkunft 
des Messias bei Markus wohlmöglich „deutlich marginalisiert, wenn nicht grundsätzlich 
in Frage gestellt“ (so als affirmative Aussage KONRADT, „Davids Sohn“, 146 Anm. 3). 
Siehe zur Diskussion nur J. MARCUS, Mark 8-16 (AB 27A; New Haven, CT — London 
2009) 850-851, 1119; A.Y. CoLLINS, Mark. A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 
2007) 578-582; R. SCHWINDT, „Zaungast am Hofe Gottes. Zur Frage der Davidssohnschaft 
(Mk 12,35-37a)“, Erinnerung an Jesus. Kontinuität und Diskontinuität in der neutestament- 
lichen Überlieferung. FS Rudolf Hoppe (eds. U. Busse u.a.) (BBB 166; Göttingen 2011) 
381-399, hier 397-399. 
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und konträren Konnotation von Macht und Ohnmacht in engste Beziehung 
zueinander. 

Bedenkt man darüber hinaus noch, dass den drei Leidensankündigungen 
eine maßgeblich strukturbildende Funktion für die gesamte II. Hauptteil 
(im Folgenden auch Wegerzählung genannt) in Mt 16,21 — 20,34 ? zuge- 
schrieben werden kann, stellt sich der Eindruck ein, dass Matthäus sich 
entschieden hat, an erzählstrategisch herausragenden Eckpunkten das Ver- 
hältnis von Tod, Auferweckung und Königtum mitsamt der zugehörigen 
Handlungsträgerschaft in seinem Jesusbild zu reflektieren. 


Bislang sind vornehmlich einzelne Bestandteile dieses komplexen erzähle- 
rischen Auslotens im Detail untersucht worden: So widmen sich beispiels- 
weise Jürgen Roloff und Margret Hannan ausführlicher den drei christo- 
logischen Basileiaaussagen in Mt 13,41; 16,28 und 20,21(-23) *; auch die 
matthäischen Akzentuierung in den von Markus übernommenen drei Leidens- 
ankündigungen in Mt 16,21, 17,22-23 und 20,17-19 sind aufgelistet und ansatz- 
weise hinsichtlich ihrer Auswirkungen auf das matthäische Jesusbild ausgewer- 
tet worden 5. Vereinzelt finden sich darüber hinaus (kurze) Anmerkungen zum 
erzählerischen Zusammenspiel zwischen der ersten Leidensankündigung in 
16,21 und der Vision des kommenden Menschensohnes év t BaoıAeiq adtod 
in 16,27-28, in welchen dieses Zusammenspiel allerdings nicht selten kontext- 
bedingt im Horizont der von den Jüngern geforderten Kreuzesnachfolge reflek- 
tiert wird (siehe Mt 16,24-26). Jüngst ist Matthias Konradt der Frage nach dem 
Einfluss der dritten Leidensankündigung auf das Verständnis der Bitte der 
Zebedaidenmutter in Mt 20,20-21 detailliert nachgegangen ° und konnte 


3 Eine solche Abgrenzung vertritt etwa auch U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus. 
Band 2: Mt 8-17 (EKK 1/2; Zürich — Düsseldorf — Neukirchen-Vluyn 31999) 484-485. Ebd. 
484 nennt er die Leidensankündigungen ein „Leitmotiv dieses Hauptabschnittes“. Andere 
Gliederungsvorschläge z.B. bei D. HAGNER, Matthew. Volume 2: Mt 14-18 (WBC 33B; 
Dallas 1995) 476 (16,21 — 17,27), oder W.J.C. WEREN, “The Macrostructure of Matthew’s 
Gospel: A New Proposal”, Bib 87 (2006) 171-200, hier 196-197, 200 (17,1 — 20,34). 

4 Siehe z.B. J. ROLOFF, „Das Reich des Menschensohnes. Ein Beitrag zur Eschatologie des 
Matthäus“, Eschatologie und Schöpfung. FS Erich Gräßer (eds. M. Evang u.a.) (BZNW 89; 
Berlin — New York 1997) 275-292; oder M. HANNAN, The Nature and Demands of the 
Sovereign Rule of God in the Gospel of Matthew (LNTS 308; London — New York 2006) 
112-115, 147-148, 167-168. 

5 Siehe beispielsweise bei P. FIEDLER, Das Matthäusevangelium (ThKNT 1; Stuttgart 2006) 
291, 299, 319. Bei seiner Auslegung von 16,21 bietet C.H. TALBERT, Matthew (Paideia. Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament; Grand Rapids, MI 2010) 202-203, eine Skizze des jüdisch- 
hellenistisch-römischen Umfeldes und nennt exemplarische Leidens- und Sterbensankündigun- 
gen. P. LUOMANEN, Entering the Kingdom of Heaven. A Study of the Structure of Matthew’s 
View of Salvation (WUNT 2/101; Tübingen 1998) 230, beobachtet, dass Matthäus die Leiden- 
sankündigungen nicht nutzt, „to highlight the atoning character of death so much as to picture 
Jesus’ exemplary humility and submission to God’s will“ (allerdings ist das Nicht-Betonen des 
Sühnecharakters von Jesu Sterben in den Leidensankündigungen kein matthäisches Spezifi- 
kum: Auch im MkEv haben die Leidensankündigungen keinen Bezug zur Sühnedeutung). 

6 M. KONRADT,, Ihr wisst nicht, was ihr erbittet” (Mt 20,22). Die Zebedaidenbitte in 
Mt 20,20f und die königliche Messianologie im Matthäusevangelium“, derselbe, Studien, 
171-200, hier 192-193. 
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zeigen, dass die explizite Rede von der Basileia Jesu (anders Mk 10,37) 
„eine deutliche Sinnverschiebung“ gegenüber der Markusvorlage bedeutet. 
In der Zebedaidenbitte nehme Matthäus „die Vorstellung eines irdischen mes- 
sianischen Königreiches auf, um sie von Jesus selbst als ein Missverständnis 
abweisen zu lassen“. Matthäus bleibe aber nicht beim Negativen stehen, son- 
dern entwerfe „ein alternatives Portrait des davidischen Messias als eines 
sanftmütigen Königs“ ?. 


Was trotz der Vielzahl der vorliegenden Beiträge und deren unter- 
schiedlichen Schwerpunktsetzungen bisher kaum eigenständig untersucht 
wurde, ist das einzelstellenübergreifende Zusammenspiel der beiden Kom- 
ponenten von Leidensankündigung und christologischer Basileiaaussage 
an den strukturbildenden Eckpunkten der Wegerzählung für die dortige 
Profilierung des matthäischen Jesusbildes. Dementsprechend ist im Fol- 
genden der Frage nachzugehen, wie und mit welchem Ziel Matthäus in 
Mt 16,21-23.24-28 und 20,17-19.20-28 um ein erzählerisches Ausbalan- 
cieren der Facetten von königlicher Macht und vermeintlicher Ohnmacht 
in seinem Jesusbild ringt. Ferner ist zu erheben, wie die Jesusfigur an die- 
sen erzählstrategisch herausgehobenen Stellen in das Handlungsgeflecht 
mit anderen maßgeblichen Akteuren wie Gott und den jüdischen Verant- 
wortlichen eingebunden ist. 

Die hier zu verfolgende These lautet: Durch die explizite Rede von 
der Basileia Jesu bzw. des Menschensohnes in der auf die erste und dritte 
Leidensankündigung unmittelbar folgenden Erzähleinheit wird der Aspekt 
der pointierten Zeichnung Jesu als passive Figur im Passions- und Oster- 
geschehen genau ausbalanciert. Damit wird an den äußeren Eckpfeilern der 
Wegerzählung wegweisend signalisiert, dass Jesus durch die Ohnmachts- 
erfahrung seines Leidens und Sterbens hindurch zu Recht auf Gottes Hand- 
lungsmacht vertraut hat und von diesem als König mit eigenem Verfü- 
gungsbereich eingesetzt wurde. Durch die nachdrückliche Betonung dieses 
ungebrochenen Vertrauens auf das göttliche Heilshandeln im Zugehen auf 
die Situation größter existentieller Gefährdung wird die Gottesbeziehung 
Jesus als vorbildhaft für die matthäische Gemeinde(n) in potentiell ver- 
gleichbaren Bedrängnissen profiliert. Darüber hinaus wird mit der vor- 
ausschauenden theozentrischen Fundierung des Oster- und Inthronisati- 
onsgeschehens sichergestellt, dass Jesu Königsein nicht als Konkurrenz 
zum ewigen Königtum Gottes erscheint, sondern als bewusste Setzung des 
schlechthin handlungsbestimmenden Gottes. 

Die materielle Füllung und Begründung dieser These wird in drei Schrit- 
ten erfolgen: Nach einer Analyse des in den drei Leidensankündigungen 


7 Die Zitate: ,,Zebedaidenbitte“, 199-200. 
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der Wegerzählung gezeigten Jesusbildes in Abschnitt 1, bei welcher vor 
allem die matthäischen Nuancierungen gegenüber der Markusvorlage 
zu erfassen sind, geht es in Abschnitt 2 um das Ausloten der Konturen 
der Zeichnung Jesu als königliche Gestalt in Mt 16,28 und 20,21-23. In 
Abschnitt 3 wird eine detaillierte Funktionsbestimmung dieses Bildan- 
teils geboten. 


I. TROTZ ZUNEHMENDER PASSIVITÄT KEINE MARIONETTE: 
DIE ZEICHNUNG JESU IN DEN DREI LEIDENSANKÜNDIGUNGEN 
DER WEGERZÄHLUNG (MT 16,21 — 20,34) 


Matthäus’ erste Leidensankündigung unterscheidet sich hinsichtlich 
ihrer erzählstrukturellen Verortung von ihrer markinischen Vorlage. Wäh- 
rend sie bei Markus mit dem Vorangehenden vernetzt erscheint und zu 
erwägen steht, ob sie inmitten einer Erzähleinheit Mk 8,27-33 positioniert 
ist $, markiert der Beginn des Redebegleitsatzes in Mt 16,21: ano töte 
fpéato è Inoots detkvvetv tois nadnTaig adtoù offensichtlich einen ent- 
scheidenden Einschnitt im Erzählverlauf. Die erste Leidensankündigung 
bildet bei Matthäus den Auftakt zur gesamten Erzählung von Jesu Weg 
nach Jerusalem in Mt 16,21 — 20,34 und steht als thematisches Vorzeichen 
vor dieser umfangreichen Erzähleinheit: 


1. Leidensankündigung 


Mt 16,21 Mk 8,31 
ano tóte Mp&aro 6 “Inoov< kai Np&ato 
dEUKVOELV Tols LaONTAIs adtod ÖLÖHCKELV AÜTOÙG 
örı dei adrov eig TepoodAvne AneAdeiv | St dei TOV vidv TOD GVOPO@Tov 
Kai TOAAG nadeiv TOAAG nadEtv Kai GnodoKipacOjvat 
And TOV TPECPLTEPpov ÙTÒ TOV TPEORLTÉpov 
kai åpyiepéov Kal yPappotéov Kai TOV ÜPXLEPEOV Kai TOV YPAppatéov 
kai ÜTOKTAVOTVOL kai &noKtavOjnvat 
Kai TH Tpitn NMEpa EyepOjvat. Kal petà TPEIG NNEPUG GVAOTIVaL. 


Beim Vergleich der beiden Fassungen der ersten Leidensankündigung 
fallt speziell unter der Frage nach der Zeichnung der Jesusfigur auf, dass 


8 So gliedert etwa Marcus, Mark 8-16, 609; anders z.B. G. GELARDINI, Christus 
Militans. Studien zur politisch-militärischen Semantik im Markusevangelium vor dem 
Hintergrund des ersten jiidischen Krieges (NovTSup 165; Leiden — Boston, MA 2016) 
255, 259. 
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Matthäus im Redebegleitsatz anders als Markus auf sie unter Verwendung 
des Eigennamens Jesus Bezug nimmt. An diese Namensnennung knüpft 
der matthäische Jesus in seiner indirekt wiedergegebenen Rede durch die 
Verwendung des Pronomens der 3.Pers.Sg. an (adtov). Infolgedessen 
werden die sich anschließenden Aussagen über Leiden und Auferweckung 
explizit von Jesus ausgesagt, während der markinische Jesus von sich 
als dem Menschensohn spricht °. Trotz dieses Unterschiedes stimmt der 
Beginn beider Fassungen der ersten Leidensankündigung völlig darin 
überein, dass Jesus die ihm bevorstehenden Jerusalemer Ereignisse gleich- 
lautend mit dem göttlichen Geschichtsplan in Verbindung bringt (dei). 
Damit legt er als Auftakt weichenstellend seine Überzeugung offen, dass 
in dem nachfolgend umrissenen Passions- und Ostergeschehen Gott selbst 
Regie führt und sämtliche Handlungsfäden in der Hand hat. Während 
der matthäische Jesus in der Rede vom Gehen-Müssen nach Jerusalem 
(Set adrov eig TepoodAvpa AaneAdeiv) neben dem göttlichen Handlungs- 
anteil (,es muss’) auch noch sein eigenes Tätigwerden anklingen lässt 
(im Sinne: nach den göttlichen Vorgaben mache ich mich auf den Weg), 
findet sich diese Nuance in der Zeichnung der markinischen Jesusfi- 
gur an dieser Stelle nicht. Und genau umgekehrt stellt sich die Situation 
bei der Handlungszuschreibung am Ende der Leidensankündigung dar: 
Während Markus seine Jesusfigur im Hinblick auf das Ostergeschehen 
von sich als Handlungsträger sprechen lässt (dvaotnvaı) !!, spricht der 
matthäische Jesus von seinem Auferwecktwerden (&yepOnvoı). Durch 
diese Verschiebungen wird in Verbindung mit der Tatsache, dass in bei- 
den Fassungen die jüdischen Verantwortlichen in leicht unterschiedlicher 
Intensität !! gezielt als Ausführende des Passionsgeschehens vor Augen 


° Siehe als Überblick über Markus’ Verwendung der Menschensohnbezeichnung auf 
ihrem traditionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund nur J. MARCUS, Mark 1-8 (AB 27; New 
Haven, CT — London 2000) 528-532; zur eschatologischen Funktion des Menschensohnes: 
M. REICHARDT, Endgericht durch den Menschensohn? Zur eschatologischen Funktion des 
Menschensohnes im Markusevangelium (SBB 62; Stuttgart 2009). 

10 Für J. ADAM, ,,,Der Anfang vom Ende’ oder ‚das Ende des Anfangs’? Perspektiven 
der markinischen Eschatologie anhand der Leidensankündigungen Jesu“, Eschatologie — 
Eschatology (ed. H.-J. ECKSTEIN) (WUNT 272; Tübingen 2011) 91-124, hier 105, wäre es 
eine „falsche und nicht weiterführende Alternative“, wollte man Auferweckungs- und Aufer- 
stehungsaussagen gegeneinander ausspielen. Mir geht es nicht um ein solches Ausspielen, 
wohl aber um eine Wahrnehmung unterschiedlicher Akzentuierungen; siehe zu den Formu- 
lierungen und ihren Gewichtungen z.B. H.-J. ECKSTEIN, „Übersicht über die formelhaften 
Wendungen zu Auferstehung Jesu“, derselbe, Der aus Glauben Gerechte wird leben. Beiträge 
zur Theologie des Neuen Testaments (BVB 5; Münster ?2007) 232-235. 

11 Während der markinische Jesus die jüdischen Verantwortlichen direkt als Urheber der 
Passiva ausweist (bn6), zeichnet sie der matthäische Jesus durch die &x6-Prapositionalphrase 
eine Spur hintergründiger als Ausgangspunkt des Passionsgeschehens. Damit ist in der 
matthäischen Fassung mehr Raum geöffnet, Gott als Hauptakteur zu profilieren: Jesu 
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gestellt werden, folgender Eindruck erweckt: Bei Matthäus präsentiert sich 
Jesus anders als bei Markus im Verlauf der ersten Leidensankündigung 
zunehmend als passive Figur. Gerade angesichts dessen, dass er anfangs 
noch auf seine Interaktion mit Gott verweist und damit auch auf seinen 
eigenen Handlungsanteil anspielt (Set adtòv [...] àmeA@etv), fällt umso 
mehr auf, dass durch die Verwendung des Passivum divinum &yspOnvaı 
anders als im markinischen dvaotnvon allein Gott auf der Erzähloberfläche 
als Handelnder im Ostergeschehen ausgewiesen wird. Von daher erschei- 
nen in der matthäischen Fassung dieser Leidensankündigung nicht so sehr 
Jesus und die jüdischen Verantwortlichen als Antagonisten einander gegen- 
überzustehen |”, sondern die jüdischen Verantwortlichen und Gott selbst '?. 
Dadurch signalisiert Matthäus noch massiver als Markus, dass sich die 
Ältesten, Hohenpriester und Schriftgelehrten mit ihrem tödlichen Vorge- 
hen gegen Jesus nicht nur gegen diesen, sondern damit auch gegen ihren 
eigenen Gott stellen. 


2. Leidensankündigung 


Mt 17,22-23 Mk 9,30-31 
OVOTPEPOHEVOV dè adtov Ev Th Toaig kakeidev ELeAdöVvreg nupemopevovto die TAG 
einev adroig 6 Imooüc Todthatas kai oùk NdeAev iva tg yvot 


EÖLÖUCKEV YUP Toùs HEONTUS adtod Kai 

čheyev adtoîg 
HEALEL ó viòg TOD åvôporov napadidoobat Gti 6 viòg Tod dvAporov napadidotat 
sic yeipac dvOpanov Kai dmoKTEVOvOLV adtov, | siç yEipac avAporav Kai ÜTOKTEVOUGLV aùtov, 
kai TH tpitn pépa Eyepdnoeron. kai dmoxtavbeic petà tpeic LÉPUS AVUGTHOETUL 


Die für die matthäische Ausgestaltung der ersten Leidensankündigung 
beobachtete Tendenz, die Jesusfigur im Verlauf der Leidensankündigung 
zunehmend als passive Gestalt im Passions- und Ostergeschehen zu zeich- 
nen, setzt sich in der zweiten Leidensankiindigung in 17,22-23 fort, ins- 
besondere in der Auferstehungsaussage (kai th tpirn ñpépg EéyepOnostatr). 


Hinrichtung ist nicht ein Indiz göttlicher Ohnmacht. Alles folgt dem göttlichen Geschichts- 
plan, ohne dass dadurch die jüdischen Handlungsträger aus ihrer Verantwortung entlassen 
würden. 

12 So bei Markus: Im Gesamtgeschehen, das den Vorgaben des göttlichen Geschichts- 
planes folgt, sorgen die jüdischen Verantwortlichen für die Hinrichtung des Menschen- 
sohnes, während dieser für das Ostergeschehen verantwortlich zeichnet (dnoktavonvaı > 
GVAOTHVAL). 

13 Damit Jesus durch diese Akzentverschiebung aber nicht als Marionette im Macht- 
kampf zwischen Gott und den jüdischen Verantwortlichen erscheint, hat Matthäus ihn auf 
seine Aktivität in Form seines Gehens nach Jerusalem, d.h. auf sein eigenes Tun unter Gottes 
Vorgabe verweisen lassen. 
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Wie schon in der ersten Leidensankündigung unterscheidet sich Matthäus 
an diesem Punkt von seiner Markusvorlage (dvaotnoston). Er folgt ihr aber 
darin, dass er anders als noch in 16,21 vom Ergehen des Menschensohnes 
spricht !*. In Fortschreibung und Erweiterung der figural-kontrastierenden 
Schwerpunktsetzung in der ersten Leidensankündigung rekurriert Jesus 
auch in 17,22-23 auf die gegenteiligen Absichten von Gott (n&AAsı) !5 und 
den jüdischen Verantwortlichen in ihren den Menschensohn jeweils betref- 
fenden Handlungen (,toten’ — ‚auferwecken’). Dabei werden anders als 
in 16,21 in 17,22-23 die jüdischen Verantwortlichen nicht mehr eigens 
aufgeführt; stattdessen wird auf die Übergabe Jesu in die Hände der 
Menschen (eig xeipag GvOponrov), hier im Sinne der heidnischen, ròmi- 
schen Verantwortlichen und Soldaten, aufmerksam gemacht. Dadurch dass 
Matthäus seine Jesusfigur hier im Horizont der erstmaligen Verwendung 
der Menschensohnbezeichnung in einer Leidensankündigung zugleich aus- 
drücklich von den Händen der Menschen sprechen lässt, wird sowohl ein 
effektives Wortspiel als auch „a telling and paradoxical contrast“ produ- 
ziert, und zwar ein Gegensatz zwischen dem Menschensohn als der Gestalt 
zukünftiger Herrlichkeit und Autorität und denen, die ihn gegenwärtig zu 
vernichten suchen '®. 


3. Leidensankündigung 


Mt 20,18-19 Mk 10,33-34 
idod Avaßatvouev eig Tepoc6Xvpa 6t1 1800 dvaßatvousv eig TepoodAvpa, 
Kai ô viòg TOD AVOP@TOV Kai 6 viòg tod AVOP@TOV 


napaðoðńceta tols Apyiepedow Kai | TapadoOHoetat tois dpyiepedorv Kai 
YPAHLATEUOLV Kai KATAKPIVODOLV AÙTÒV | tois YPAaLLATEdOLV Kai KOÜTUKPLVODOLV 
Oaváto Kai rnapadboovoiv adtòv tois | adtòv BavaTto Kai nrapaðdocovotv 


£Oveoiv aùtòv toîg ÉOVEOLV 

gic TO unaia kai ÉNTAÉOLOLV ATH Kai EUNTÜOOVOLV 
Kai LAOTLYMouL ADT KO LAOTLYMOOVOLV AÙTÒV 

Kol otavpõoat Kai ÜTOKTEVOUOLV, 

kai TH tpitn Nugpe EyepOyostar Kai petà TPEÏS NHEPASG AVAOTIOETAL. 


14 Siehe zur Menschensohnbezeichnung bei Mt nur L.W. WALCK, The Son of Man in 
the Parables of Enoch and in Matthew (Jewish and Christian Texts in Contexts and 
Related Studies 9; London — New York 2011). 

!5 Durch die Verwendung des nicht aus Mk 9,31 vorgegebenen péAAe1 wird in Mt 17,22- 
23 auf Gottes Handlungshoheit verwiesen (vgl. W. BAUER, Griechisch-deutsches Worter- 
buch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testamentes und der frühchristlichen Literatur [Berlin — 
New York °1988] 1016 s.v. uéXX0@ 1.c.ô: „die infolge göttl. Ratschlusses notwendig 
eintretende Handlung bezeichnend‘“). 

16 Sehr eng angelehnt an R.T. FRANCE, The Gospel of Matthew (NICNT; Grand Rapids, 
MI - Cambridge 2007) 664 (ebd. das Zitat). 
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Einen ersten beträchtlichen Teil der dritten Leidensankündigung über- 
nimmt Matthäus nahezu wörtlich seiner Markusvorlage !. Infolgedessen 
erscheint Jesus auch bei Matthäus am Beginn dieser dritten Ankündigung 
dadurch als aktive Figur, dass er von seinem Hinaufgehen nach Jerusalem 
spricht (ävaBaivouev). Nach dieser aus Mk übernommenen Handlungs- 
zuschreibung setzt sich in der punktuellen matthäischen Umgestaltung des 
zweiten Teils der Markusvorlage aber wieder jene Spur fort, welche bereits 
in den ersten beiden Leidensankündigungen für die matthäische Zeichnung 
der Jesusfigur zu beobachten war. Jesus wird durchgehend als passiv prä- 
sentiert — auch im Ostergeschehen (£yspOnoetai statt dvaotNoetal) —, 
während ausdrücklich auf die jüdischen Verantwortlichen und die Heiden 
(Pilatus und die römischen Soldaten) sowie hintergründiger auf Gott als 
handelnde Figuren im Passions- und Ostergeschehen verwiesen wird. 

Zieht man an dieser Stelle ein Zwischenfazit, ist deutlich zu erkennen, 
dass Matthäus durch punktuelle Umgestaltungen seiner Markusvorlage ein 
anders nuanciertes Jesusbild zeigt. So präsentiert sich Jesus ausgeprägter 
als beim ältesten Evangelisten in allen drei Ankündigungen durchgängig 
als passive Figur des Passions- und Ostergeschehens und spricht von sich 
als Handlungsträger ‚nur’ im Bereich des Zugehens auf diese Ereignisse 
(idod dvapaivopev). 

Aufs Ganze gesehen lässt die Selbstzeichnung des matthäischen Jesus 
im Bereich der drei Leidensankündigungen zwei komplementäre, einan- 
der proportional zugeordnete Akzentuierungen erkennen: So sehr er sich 
durchgängig als passive Figur im Passions- und Ostergeschehen präsen- 
tiert, so sehr ist er aber auch daran interessiert, sein exaktes Vorauswissen 
um die Geschehensabläufe, gerade auch um die Hinrichtungsart, zu erwei- 
sen !8 und so sein göttliches Vorauswissen zu dokumentieren !?. Damit 
signalisiert er, dass er sich bei detaillierter Kenntnis der konkreten Ereig- 
nisabläufe bewusst entschieden hat (und nicht etwa von den Ereignissen 
überrollt wurde), den Vorgaben des göttlichen Geschichtsplanes durch das 
Einschlagen des Weges nach Jerusalem aktiv Folge zu leisten (ävafaivouev). 


17 Als einzige Veränderung ist die Auslassung des Artikels toig vor ypappatedot zu 
nennen, wodurch nach U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus. Band 3: Mt 18-25, 157 
Anm. 8 „die beiden Jesus feindlichen Gruppen näher“ zusammenrücken. 

18 Anders als in Mk 10,33 benennt Jesus in Mt 20,18 die konkrete Hinrichtungsart 
(otavpaoat anstelle von äroktevodoiv) und dokumentiert damit sein vollumfängliches 
Vorauswissen. 

1 Die Zeichnung Jesu als wissende Figur wird in Mt 26,2 fortgesetzt. Mit der dortigen 
Geschehensankündigung demonstriert Jesus in dieser jetzt akut werdenden Gefährdungs- 
situation seine „full control“ (D. SENIOR, The Passion of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew 
[Collegeville, MN 1985] 51) über die bevorstehenden Ereignisse und betont seine „majesty 
and authority“. 
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Dort, so dokumentiert er sein Vorauswissen, wird er Objekt eines mör- 
derischen menschlichen Handelns werden und darf, ohne dadurch die 
radikale Brutalität dieser Ereignisse zu nivellieren, begründet auf Gottes 
österliches Rettungshandeln hoffen (éyepO0joetat). 


II. DAS ERZÄHLERISCHE GEGENGEWICHT: 
JESU NACHÖSTERLICHE HOHEIT ALS KÖNIG 


Die pointierte Zeichnung Jesu als passive Gestalt im Passions- und 
Ostergeschehen balanciert Matthäus im unmittelbaren Anschluss an die 
erste und dritte Leidensankündigung durch dessen Präsentation als nach- 
österlich königliche Figur mit eigenem Herrschaftsbereich gezielt aus. 
Damit deutet Matthäus nicht nur an, dass Jesus keine Marionette im gött- 
lichen Heilsplan ist. Auch lässt er seine Überzeugung durchscheinen, dass 
der Erhöhte nachösterlich eigentlich Gott selbst vorbehaltene königliche 
Aufgaben übernehmen wird: 


(1) Den ersten Unterabschnitt der Wegerzählung, den Jesus mit der 
ersten Leidensankündigung programmatisch eröffnete, schließt er mit den 
beiden Zukunftsansagen in 16,27-28 ebenso akzentuiert ab. Dabei schaut 
er über die in V.21 umrissenen Jerusalemer Ereignisse weit voraus auf die 
von den Engeln begleitete Parusie des Menschensohnes zur endgerichtli- 
chen Vergeltung (dänoöwosı Éküot Kkatà tv npa&ıv avtod). Wenn die 
Modalitäten dieses Wiederkommens mittels der Präpositionalphrase v th 
d0&n Tod natpög adtod näher bestimmt werden, bringt Jesus damit zwei 
unterschiedliche Facetten bezüglich seiner Zuordnung zu Gott zum Aus- 
druck. Unter dem Blickwinkel von Über- und Unterordnung erinnert die- 
ser Verweis daran, dass sich Jesu endgerichtliche Handlungshoheit der 
Allmacht Gottes verdankt und von dieser her abgeleitet ist (toù matpdc 
adtod). Nahezu gegenläufig zur Einspielung dieser Facette von Über- und 
Unterordnung deutet die Modalitätsangabe aber auch darauf hin, dass im 
Kommen Jesu die Herrlichkeit seines Vaters sichtbar wird (&v th 865n tod 
tatpòg aùtod). Auf dieser Spur wird die zur frühjüdischen Basileiakon- 
zeption gehörende Erwartung einer endzeitlichen Theophanie des könig- 
lichen Gottes (Sib 3,46-56; AssMos 10,1-8) dahingehend modifiziert, 
dass in der matthäischen Konzeption Jesus an dessen Stelle erscheinen 
wird. Damit dieses Ereignis nicht als ein Geschehen ‚zweiter Klasse‘ 
empfunden wird bzw. über die Parusie Jesu hinaus noch ein endzeitliches 
Kommen Gottes erwartet wird, stellt Jesus heraus, dass seine Wieder- 
kehr aufgrund der Tatsache, dass sie &v t ö6&n tod natpög adtod und in 
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der Begleitung seiner Engel geschieht, wesentlich theophane Züge trägt. 
Er wird an der Stelle Gottes einem jeden Menschen in Abhängigkeit 
von dessen Verhalten vergelten (dnoö@0E1 EKUOT® KATH THY Tp 
adtoù) 2°. In dieser Gerichtsaussage ist anders als später in Mt 25,31-46 
der forensische Betrachtungsfokus noch nicht allein auf die Werke der 
Barmherzigkeit eingestellt. Vielmehr scheint angesichts der unmittelbar 
vorausgehenden Thematisierung der Aspekte von Selbstverleugnung und 
Kreuzesnachfolge in 16,24-26 das gesamte Handeln und Verhalten, ins- 
besondere auch die jeweiligen Umgangsweisen mit möglichen Leid- 
und Verfolgungserfahrungen, einer gerichtlichen Prüfung unterzogen zu 
werden. 

Die Zeichnung des Menschensohnes als hoheitsvoll agierende Figur 
setzt sich auch in V.28 ungebrochen fort. Wie schon in V.27 umreißt 
Jesus auch dort die Modalitäten des Kommens des Menschensohnes durch 
Anfügung einer mit v eingeleiteten Präpositionalphrase (hier: èv th 
Bacıeia adtod). Trotz dieser teilweise parallelen syntaktischen Ausge- 
staltung der beiden Geschehensskizzen in den Vv.27-28 deutet sich unter 
redekompositorischem Betrachtungswinkel an, dass mit diesen beiden 
Versen nicht auf dasselbe Ereignis Bezug genommen zu werden scheint. 
Durch die pointierte Einleitung als Amen-Wort wirkt V.28 nämlich von 
V.27 abgehoben und ist im Unterschied zur Endgerichtsankündigung in 
V.27 (yáp) nicht begründend an das Vorhergehende angeschlossen. 

Folgt man dieser Spur und sieht in den Vv.27-28 zwei unterschiedliche 
Zukunftsereignisse anvisiert, müssen die Bezugspunkte benannt werden. 
Steht für V.27 die Parusie als Referenzpunkt außer Frage, verlangt für 
V.28 die Tatsache Beachtung, dass die Aufrichtung der Basileia des Men- 
schensohnes in der matthäischen Konzeption mit der universalen Macht- 
übertragung an den Erhöhten verbunden ist (Mt 28,17) 7! und dessen 
Basileia bei der Parusie in die Basileia des Vaters übergehen wird 2. Von 
daher ergibt sich als Zeitfenster für das in Mt 16,28 angekündigte Sehen 
des Menschensohnes &v tn BaotAsia adtod die Spanne zwischen dessen 
Erhöhung und dessen endzeitlicher Wiederkehr. Insbesondere in Anbe- 
tracht dessen, dass die Basileia des Menschensohnes mit der universalen 


20 Siehe zu katà mv npü&ıv adtod BAUER, Wörterbuch, 1398 s.v. npä&ıc 1. 

2! Obschon der Auferstandene in seiner zweiten Aussendungsrede in Mt 28,17-20 das 
Wortfeld Baciksbo kth. nicht eigens aufgreift, deutet seine Konstatierung einer nachöster- 
lichen Vollmacht über Himmel und Erde unzweifelhaft auf seine Einsetzung in eine Herr- 
schaftsposition hin. Diese wird von Mt 13,41 und Mt 16,28 her als König über das mit 
dieser Einsetzung etablierte Reich des Menschensohnes näher bestimmbar. 

2 Diesen Zeitraum veranschlagen z.B. auch ROLOFF, „Reich“, 291 oder W. KRAUS, 
„Ekklesiologie“, The Gospel of Matthew at the Crossroads of Early Christianity (ed. 
D. SENIOR) (BETL 243; Leuven u.a. 2011) 195-239, hier 215-216. 
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Machtübertragung an den Erhôhten errichtet wird und Jesus den Vollzug 
dieser Machtübertragung in 28,18 bereits konstatieren kann, deutet sich 
die Annahme an 73, dass sich die Verheißung aus 16,28 bereits in den 
österlichen Begegnungen mit dem Auferstandenen realisiert **. 

Dadurch dass die tatsächliche Erfüllung dieser Verheißung noch inner- 
halb des erzählten Zeitraums konstatiert werden kann (Mt 28,16-20), 
erweisen sich Jesu Zukunftsansagen insgesamt als absolut verlässlich ~. 
Hintergründig wird damit auch der unbedingte Geltungsanspruch der noch 
wesentlich weiter in die Zukunft vorausgreifenden Parusieaussage in 16,27 
massiv unterstrichen, als mit der bereits im erzählten Zeitraum feststell- 
baren Einsetzung Jesu in ein universales Machtverhältnis die notwendige 
Voraussetzung dafür geschaffen ist, dass er endzeitlich als Richter tätig 
werden kann. 


(2) Auf der Ebene der Figurenkommunikation ist nicht mit Sicherheit 
auszuloten, inwieweit die Jünger als Figuren der erzählten Welt die Ankün- 
digung in 16,28 als Aussage über eine bevorstehende österliche Begegnung 
mit dem Auferstandenen verstehen und welche konkreten Erwartungen 
sie mit der verheißenen königlichen Herrschaft des Menschensohnes ver- 
knüpfen. Für die Annahme, dass Jesu einschlägige Ausführungen Miss- 
verständnisse auslösen können, spricht das hinter der Basileiaaussage der 
Zebedaidenmutter in Mt 20,20 durchscheinende Herrschaftsverständnis. 
In dieser Basileiaaussage lässt sie ihre Erwartung einer unmittelbar bevor- 
stehenden Errichtung eines irdisch-messianischen Reiches durchscheinen, 
in welchem Jesus nach seinen Auferstehung °° mit seinen Jüngern auf 
Thronen sitzen und die Stämme Israels richten werde ?”. 


23 Auch beim markinischen Pendant zu Mt 16,28 (= Mk 9,1) ist der Bezugspunkt hoch 
umstritten: REICHARDT, Endgericht, 143-145 (Parusie); S. GRASSO, Vangelo di Marco 
(I Libri Biblici. Nuovo Testamento 2; Milano 2003) 236-237 (Verklärung); K.M. SCHMIDT, 
Wege des Heils. Erzählstrukturen und Rezeptionskontexte des Markusevangeliums 
(NTOA 74; Göttingen 2010) 489 (österliche Erscheinungen des Auferstanden). 

24 So jüngst auch Konradt, „Zebedaidenbitte“, 187 (anders etwa WALCK, Son of Man, 
181-182). 

25 De facto werden tivec tov Ode EotdHtwVv (genauer gesagt: fast alle) der Anwesenden 
aus 16,28 am Erzählende Augenzeugen des Kommens des Auferstandenen in seiner Basileia 
sein. 

26 Immer wieder ist erwogen worden, ob die Zebedaiden nicht bereits beim Einzug Jesu 
in Jerusalem mit dessen Besteigung des Thrones Davids und der Etablierung seiner Basi- 
leia rechnen (z.B. J. NOLLAND, The Gospel of Matthew [NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2005] 
820 oder L. MORRIS, The Gospel according to Matthew [PNTC; Grand Rapids, MI — 
Cambridge 1992] 509-510); dann hatten die Zebedaiden Jesu Leidens- und Auferstehungs- 
ankündigungen vollends ausgeblendet. 

27 Nach KONRADT, ,,Zebedaidenbitte“, 191-192 kann das Entstehen dieses Eindrucks 
bei den Zebedaiden und deren Mutter noch durch die Thronaussage in Mt 19,28 begiinstigt 
sein. 
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In seiner Reaktion auf diese Bitte weist Jesus in 20,23 darauf hin, dass 
nicht er diese Ehrenplätze zu vergeben habe, sondern sein göttlicher Vater. 
Mit diesem Verweis auf den göttlichen Entscheidungsvorbehalt deutet er 
einerseits an, dass das in 19,28 angekündigte Thronen der Jünger nicht 
zur Zeit der Basileia des Menschensohnes stattfinden wird 78, sondern erst 
endzeitlich im Reich Gottes °°. Andererseits wird mit diesem Verweis 
auch bei der Thematisierung der nachösterlichen K6nigsherrschaft Jesu die 
in den Leidensankündigungen bereits beobachtete theozentrische Gesche- 
hensfundierung entscheidend fortgeschrieben. Wenn Jesus als König han- 
delt und Gericht hält, geschieht dies in engster Kooperation mit Gott und 
verdankt sich wesentlich der göttlichen Entscheidung, seinen Sohn auf- 
zuerwecken, ihn als König zu inthronisieren und ihm umfängliche Ver- 
fügungsgewalt über Himmel und Erde zu übertragen. 

Beachtet man die zeitliche Ausrichtung der beiden christologischen 
Basileiaaussagen in 16,28 und 20,21(-23), gewinnt man den Eindruck, 
dass Jesus mit zunehmendem Zugehen auf seine tödliche Auseinander- 
setzung in Jerusalem — zumindest für den Erzähladressaten verstehbar 
— den Aspekt seiner unmittelbar an das österliche Ereignis anschließen- 
den Einsetzung als König pointiert in den Fokus rückt. Während mit der 
Basileiaaussage am ersten Eckpfeiler der Wegerzählung noch auf das end- 
zeitliche Gerichtshandeln weit vorausgeschaut wird, kommt im Zuge der 
Reaktion auf die Zebedaidenbitte und die anschließenden Ausführungen 
zu den innergemeindlichen Herrschaftsstrukturen (20,24-28) am zweiten 
Eckpfeiler vornehmlich die Phase der mit der österlichen Erhöhung begin- 
nenden Regentschaft des Menschensohnes bis zum Endgericht in den 
Blick. Mit dieser Verschiebung in der zeitlichen Fokussierung ist kurz vor 
dem Erreichen der Stadt Jerusalem und dem Beginn des Passions- und 
Ostergeschehens genau jener Zeitraum gezielt anvisiert, zu welchem die 
Gegenwart der matthäischen Adressatengemeinde(n) gehört: Es ist die 
Zeit der errichteten Herrschaft des Menschensohnes, in welcher es trotz 
dessen umfänglicher Verfügungsgewalt weiterhin zu Bedrängnissen und 
Anfeindungen der Jesusnachfolger kommen wird. 


28 So auch KONRADT, „Zebedaidenbitte“, 196, 199. Überhaupt stünde unter der Voraus- 
setzung, dass das gemeinschaftliche Thronen schon im Reich des Menschensohnes stattfin- 
den würde, zu erwarten, dass der Menschensohn Jesus als Eigner dieses Reiches auch über 
die Platzvergabe selbst verfügen könnte. 

2 Dementsprechend erweist sich sowohl die Adressierung der Zebedaidenbitte an Jesus 
verfehlt als auch die sich darin niederschlagende Erwartung. Genauere Auskünfte zu den 
Modalitäten seiner königlichen Herrschaftsausübung gibt der Erhöhte in seiner zweiten 
Aussendungsrede in Mt 28,17-20. 
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Zum Abschluss der Beobachtungen zu dem an den Eckpfeilern der 
Wegerzählung gezeigten Jesusbild verlangt noch ein weiteres Moment 
in dem sehr komplexen Vorgang des matthäischen Ausbalancierens der 
Facetten von Macht und Ohnmacht, von Tod und Königssein Beachtung. 
Am markantem Gipfelpunkt der Ausführungen über die innergemeindlichen 
Herrschaftsstrukturen lässt Jesus seine vorhergehende dreimalige Präsen- 
tation als passive Gestalt im Passions- und Ostergeschehen in Mt 20,28 in 
die Eintragung der betont aktiv gefassten Facette der eigenen Lebenshin- 
gabe ‚für die vielen’ münden. Damit bildet er noch unmittelbar vor dem 
Einzug in Jerusalem neben der wiederholten Zeichnung als königliche Figur 
ein weiteres Gegengewicht zu seiner gezielt passiven Zeichnung in den 
drei Leidensankündigungen aus. In deutlich veränderter Akzentuierung 
gegenüber der dortigen durchgängigen Selbstcharakterisierung präsentiert 
sich Jesus unmittelbar vor dem Erreichen der Stadt als Figur, die im Wissen 
um Gottes Geschichtsplan und in kontinuierlicher Erinnerung an die theo- 
zentrische Geschehensfundierung wieder verstärkt als aktiv Handelnder 
im Passionsgeschehen selbst in Erscheinung tritt: Er ist gekommen, zu 
dienen und sein Leben als Lösegeld für die vielen hinzugeben (aktives 
Moment). Damit durch Jesu Bezugnahme auf den Aspekt der eigenen 
Lebenshingabe nicht der Eindruck potentieller Machtlosigkeit entsteht *° 
bzw. dessen Herrschaftskonzept als Aufgeben eines königlich-messianischen 
Anspruchs erscheint, halten in der allerletzten Erzähleinheit vor der Ein- 
zugserzählung die beiden Blinden in der Nähe von Jericho mit der Sohn- 
Davids-Anrede seine bleibende königliche Herkunft und seinen unge- 
brochenen königlich-messianischen Herrschaftsanspruch ausdrücklich 
in Erinnerung (Mt 20,29-34) °!. In seinem Heilungshandeln dokumentiert 
Jesus, dass sie mit ihrer Zuschreibung absolut im Recht sind und dass er 
als königlicher Messias seine Vollmacht nicht durch militärische Inter- 
ventionen zur Geltung bringen wird 3°. Vielmehr erweist er als davidischer 
König seine königliche Herrschaft im Heilen #3. 


30 In dem Sinne: Jesus habe keine Macht, seinem Tod am Kreuz etwas entgegenzusetzen. 

3! Mit anderen Worten: Bis zur Erzählung von Jesu Einzug in Jerusalem soll hinrei- 
chend deutlich gemacht sein, dass dieser aus seiner Macht- und Würdeposition als Sohn 
Davids und Thronprätendent heraus und nicht aus der Situation der Unterlegenheit oder 
Schwäche sein Herrschaftskonzept des Dienens und der Hingabe entwickelt, welches inner- 
weltlichen Vorstellung von Macht und königlicher Hoheit diametral gegenübersteht. 

32 Die Facette des Friedfertigen und Sanftmütigen wird in der Einzugserzählung in 
Mt 21,1-17 durch die Rezeption der von Sach 9,9 vorgegebenen Charakterisierung des nach 
Jerusalem einziehenden Königs als rpaög prononciert fortgeschrieben (bei Mt wird damit 
zugleich Jesu Selbstcharakterisierung aus 11,28-30 fortgeschrieben). 

33 Siehe zu diesen Bildfacetten nur K. PAFFENROTH, „Jesus as Anointed and Healing Son 
of David in the Gospel of Matthew“, Bib 80 (1999) 547-554, hier 551-554 oder L. NOVAKOVIC, 
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II. ABSCHLIESSENDE FUNKTIONSBESTIMMUNGEN: 
DIE VERANTWORTUNG DES MENSCHEN IN DER JESUSNACHFOLGE 


Ist das komplex-dynamisch-komplementäre Zusammenspiel der unter- 
schiedlichen Facetten des Jesusbildes an den Eckpfeilern der Wegerzäh- 
lung erkannt, ist noch nach den Funktionen dieses Bildanteils für die mat- 
thäische Jesuserzählung zu fragen. Unter diesem Betrachtungswinkel ist 
zunächst festzuhalten, dass die wiederholte vorausschauende Selbstcha- 
rakterisierung Jesu als passive Figur im Passions- und Ostergeschehen als 
Folie dient, das aktive Moment der jeweils anschließenden Präsentation 
als nachösterlich-königliche Gestalt umso deutlicher hervortreten zu las- 
sen. Aber in dieser strategisch-fokussierenden Dimension erschöpft sich 
keineswegs die Funktion des matthäischen Ringens um die Zuordnung der 
Aspekte von Macht und Ohnmacht in der Zeichnung Jesu, sondern dieses 
Ausbalancieren erfüllt eine noch grundlegendere Aufgabe auf einer zent- 
ralen (basileia-)theologischen Ebene. Dadurch dass Jesus im Hinblick auf 
das bevorstehende Ostergeschehen dreimal gleichlautend von seiner Auf- 
erweckung spricht (éyepOnostat), hält er Gottes übergreifende Handlungs- 
hoheit konsequent im Bewusstsein und signalisiert, dass die ihm als Auf- 
erwecktem zukommende königliche Herrschermacht keine Konkurrenz 
zur überzeitlich-ewig bestehenden göttlichen Königsherrschaft darstellt. 
Durch diese wiederholte theozentrische Fundierung des Oster- und Inthro- 
nisationsgeschehens 34 wird für ein sachgemäßes Verstehen der matthäischen 
Zuordnung von Jesus zu Gott in ihrem jeweiligen Königssein wegweisend 
klargestellt, dass es Gottes eigene Entscheidung ist, einzelne Teile seiner 
ewigen königlichen Herrschaftsgewalt an seinen Sohn zu delegieren und 
diesen konkret mit der Kompetenz zur Aussendung der Jünger (28,18-20) 
und der endgerichtlichen Entscheidung zu betrauen (16,28-29; 25,31-46). 
Ohne dadurch seine allumfassende Handlungshoheit zu verlieren *, tritt 
Gott durch diese Entscheidung zur nachösterlichen Aufgabenübertragung 
an seinen Sohn auf der Darstellungsebene als königlich Handelnder erheb- 
lich in den Hintergrund, während Jesus als König, insbesondere in der Ein- 
flussnahme gegenüber der Erde und den Menschen °°, stärker im Vorder- 
grund agiert. 


Messiah, the Healer of the Sick. A Study of Jesus as the Son of David in the Gospel of 
Matthew (WUNT 2/170; Tübingen 2003). 

34 Siehe die Passiva divina &yepOoeta in den Leidensankündigungen bzw. &560n in 28,18. 

35 Anders ausgedrückt: Jesus selbst weist seine königliche Macht durchgängig als aus 
Gottes einheitsstiftender Herrschermacht abgeleitet aus (vgl. 20,23). 

36 Hier ist auf einer nachgeordneten Ebene zu unterscheiden: Allen Menschen gegen- 
über tritt er nach 25,31-32 als königlicher Richter in Erscheinung; den Menschen in seiner 
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Mit dem wiederholten Hinweis auf die von Gott ausgehende Über- 
tragung von Teilen seiner königlichen Herrschaftsgewalt an seinen Sohn 
hält Matthäus grundlegend in Erinnerung, dass die Einheit im göttlichen 
Herrschaftsbereich, die personell durch den ewig regierenden Gott-König 
gewährleistet wird, trotz der Inthronisation Jesu nicht gefährdet wird. Das 
Ansinnen, die Einheit und Einheitlichkeit im göttlichen Herrschaftsbereich 
als Charakteristikum dieser Basileia auszuweisen, hat Spuren auch im 
erzählerischen Umfeld der zweiten Leidensankündigung hinterlassen. In 
seinen Ausführungen über die Tempelsteuer in 17,24-27 deutet Jesus das 
Basileia-Thema hintergriindig an und spricht in diesem Zusammenhang 
von den Königen der Erde (oi ßBaoıkeig tig yñç) °. Betrachtet man nun 
diese ‚Königs’-Aussage im Horizont der die thematische Ausrichtung 
von Mt 17,24 — 20,16 maßgeblich prägenden Rede vom Reich der Him- 
mel °®, lässt sich bei Beachtung der Singular-Plural-Verteilung in den 
beiden Syntagmen folgender Kontrast angedeutet finden: Den irdischen 
Königen steht für ihr Herrschaftsgebiet insgesamt ‚nur’ die eine Erde zur 
Verfügung (Singular: tg ys), wobei mit der Verwendung der Pluralform 
des Nomen rectum, ot Baoikeîc, angezeigt ist, dass die Regentschaft über 
dieses begrenzte Herrschaftsgebiet weder synchron noch diachron einig 
ist. Vielmehr ist die königliche Verfügungsgewalt auf unterschiedliche 
Könige zu unterschiedlichen Zeiten verteilt. Im Unterschied dazu steht 
die BaotAsia tov obpav@v. Während der Plural des Nomens regens tov 
oòpavòv auf die umfassende göttliche Verfügungsgewalt über den gesam- 
ten Himmelsraum mit all seinen Abstufungen hindeutet, hält die Singu- 
larform paci in Erinnerung, dass trotz der Implikationen der Mehrzahl 
von Räumen (t@v otpavav) diese doch alle unter einer einzigen Herr- 
schaft geeint sind: In diesem gesamten göttlichen Himmelsbereich gilt seit 
jeher uneingeschränkt Gottes Herrschafts- und Werteordnung, dort findet 
die vollumfängliche Heiligung seines Namens, die völlige Realisierung 
seines Willens und die konsequente Durchsetzung seiner Herrschaft statt. 


Nachfolge gegenüber etabliert er sich am Erzählende zusätzlich noch als der ihren Weg 
begleitende Immanuel (28,20). 

37 Versteht man die Aussage in Mt 17,22: cvotpegopévov dè adr@v èv th TaAıdata 
mit D.J. VERSEPUT, „Jesus’ Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Encounter in the Temple. A Geo- 
graphical Motif in Matthew’s Gospel“, NovT 36 (1994) 105-121, hier 109-111 als Aussage 
über die Sammlung zur Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem, erscheint die Positionierung der Diskussion 
um die Tempelsteuer chronologisch passend (nach ebd. 111-112). 

38 Dass die Basileiathematik den Teil der Wegerzählung in Mt 17,24 — 20,16 grund- 
legend prägt, ist schon allein daran ablesbar, dass in nahezu jedem Unterabschnitt dieser 
Erzähleinheit eine Basileiaaussage auftaucht (ausführlich werde ich mich dazu an anderer 
Stelle äußern). 
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Dass in der basileiatheologischen Konzeption des Matthäusevangeli- 
ums diese Realität keineswegs auf die Himmelsräume beschränkt bleiben 
soll, sondern auch irdisch Fuß fasst, gibt Jesus in 12,28 dadurch unmiss- 
verständlich zu verstehen, dass er seine in engster Kooperation mit Gott * 
gewirkten Dämonenaustreibungen als tatsächliches Einbrechen der gött- 
lichen Basileia in die irdische Wirklichkeit deklariert (äpa ÉpOacev g’ 
buds À Bacıkeia tod Oeod) 4°. Aber in der matthäischen Konzeption geht 
die Zuschreibung der Verantwortung für die irdische Gestaltwerdung des 
Himmelreiches noch einen entscheidenden Schritt weiter und bezieht 
neben Gott und Jesus als den Haupthandlungsträgern die Menschen in der 
Jesusnachfolge mit ein: Im Horizont der Überzeugung, dass Gott zusam- 
men mit Jesus gegenwärtig dabei ist, seine Herrschaft auf Erden aufzu- 
richten (3,2; 4,17; 12,28), sind die Jünger zur Fortschreibung dieser Spur 
und Einbringung ihres Beitrags gefordert. Wie ein solcher konkret aus- 
sehen kann, wird repräsentativ durch die in Mt 17,24 — 20,16 platzierten 
Basileiaaussagen umrissen. Dabei ist an Aspekte wie die aktive Annahme 
des eigenen (niedrigen) Status zu denken (18,1-4; 19,14) oder an die For- 
derung, für das Gewinnen des Himmelreiches alles auf eine Karte zu setzen 
(19,12; 19,23-24). Mit solchen Handlungs- und Verhaltensweisen trägt 
der Mensch in der Jesusnachfolge zur Erfüllung der Tora in der von Jesus 
autoritativ vorgegebenen Auslegung bei *', d.h. zur zunehmenden irdischen 
Realisierung des Gotteswillens. Räumlich betrachtet hat der entsprechend 
agierende Mensch damit letztendlich sogar einen aktiven Anteil an der 
Angleichung der irdischen Wirklichkeit an die Realität des Himmelrei- 
ches. Die Erde als das Herrschaftsgebiet der Könige (ot Buoıkeig ths yo) 
wird deren Zugriff punktuell entzogen und maßgeblich durch das Handeln 


# Auf diesen Aspekt des gemeinsamen Handelns weist die komplementäre Rede von 
Jesu ‚Ich’ (yó) und dem göttlichen Geist (&v ruedpati Mod) als dem Instrument des 
Handelns Jesu hin (zur instrumentalen Bedeutung von év siehe BDR $ 219,1). 

40 Mit dem Einsatz der Formulierung: ÉpOacev + éni-Prapositionalphrase wird zum Aus- 
druck gebracht, dass der im Nominativ angefügte Gegenstand bzw. Zustand ein bestimmtes 
Ziel erreicht und eingeholt hat, welches in der &ni-Präpositionalphrase abgesteckt wird 
(Belege bei C. Blumenthal, Basileia bei Lukas. Studien zur erzählerischen Entfaltung der 
lukanischen Basileiakonzeption [HBS 84; Freiburg im Breisgau u.a. 2016] 205-207). Auf 
dieser Spur ist in Mt 12,28 vom tatsächlichen Einbrechen der Gottesherrschaft in die 
irdische Gegenwart die Rede (so z.B. auch J.T. PENNINGTON, Heaven and Earth in the 
Gospel of Matthew [NovTSup 126; Leiden 2007] 315 oder HANNAN, Nature, 97; anders 
z.B. O. RÖLVER, Christliche Existenz zwischen den Gerichten Gottes. Untersuchungen zur 
Eschatologie des Matthäusevangeliums [BBB 163; Göttingen 2010] 431-433 [,,heran- 
kommende pacweia“]). 

41 Im Basileialinienabschnitt in Mt 17,24 — 20,16 wird der Mensch mit einer sich stei- 
gernden Dynamik nachdrücklich in die Pflicht genommen, seinen Beitrag durch ein Leben 
nach den Maßgaben der Tora in ihrer von Jesus gebotenen Auslegung zu leisten und so das 
in 5,20 programmatisch geforderte Mehr an Gerechtigkeit tatsächlich einzubringen. 
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Gottes, aber auch durch das Handeln der von ihm entsprechend disponier- 
ten Menschen in der Jesusnachfolge zu einem Teil des einen himmlisch- 
göttlichen Herrschaftsbereiches umgestaltet 4. 

Im Hinblick auf die von den Menschen in der Jesusnachfolge geforderte 
Handlungsweise wird eine weitere Funktion der so gegenläufig akzen- 
tuierten Zeichnung Jesu an den äußeren Eckpfeilern der Wegerzählung 
greifbar, und zwar der Aufweis des vorbildhaften Charakters seines Lebens 
und Handelns. Insbesondere das in den Leidensankündigungen so betonte 
Moment seines aktiven Annehmens der Ohnmachtserfahrung im Vertrauen 
auf Gottes österliches Handeln, welches sich durch die tatsächliche Auf- 
erweckung und Inthronisation als absolut begründet erwiesen hat, hat 
Vorbildcharakter für die Lebensführung der Menschen in vergleichbaren 
Situationen. Hintergründig wird dabei über das Zusammenspiel zwischen 
der gezielten Profilierung der Ohnmachtserfahrung Jesu und dem Verweis 
auf dessen Auferweckung und königliche Handlungshoheit der Gedanke 
eingebracht, dass keine noch so radikale und brutale Ohnmachts- und 
Bedrängniserfahrung der Annahme der bleibenden Handlungsvollmacht 
Gottes und der Gerichtshoheit seines königlichen Sohnes widersprechen 
kann. Unter diesem Betrachtungswinkel wird das matthäischen Ringen um 
die Zeichnung Jesu im Spannungsfeld von tödlicher Ohnmacht und könig- 
licher Macht transparent auf die Erfahrungswirklichkeit der Gemeinde. 
Diese steht aktuell in einem massiven Konflikt mit der pharisäisch domi- 
nierten Synagoge und soll in dieser Gefährdungslage durch die Erin- 
nerung an Jesu vorbildhafte Ausrichtung auf Gottes Willen und die ihm 
in dessen Auferweckung und Inthronisation geschenkte Bestätigung der 
Zuverlässigkeit der göttlichen Heilszusage begreifen, dass die gegen- 
wärtigen Anfeindungen nicht den Herrschaftsanspruch Gottes und seines 
Sohnes infrage stellen können. Nicht zuletzt in den Leidensankündigungen 
stellt Matthäus den königlichen Sohn Gottes als Figur mit einer ganz ver- 
gleichbaren Erfahrungswelt vor Augen, welche im bewussten Zugehen 
auf die tödliche Ohnmachtserfahrung mit der Entscheidung zu einer die- 
nenden Lebenshingabe im Vertrauen auf Gottes Handlungsvollmacht den 


#2 Der Gedanke der Verantwortung der Menschen in der Jesusnachfolge für eine Anglei- 
chung der irdischen Wirklichkeit an die himmlische Realität und damit für die irdische 
Gestaltwerdung des Himmelreiches spielt auch schon an ganz herausgehobener Stelle in 
der Bergpredigt eine zentrale Rolle: Er begegnet in der Vergebungsbitte des Vaterunsers 
in Mt 6,12: ausführlicher C. BLUMENTHAL, ,,,... wie im Himmel so auf Erden’. Die räum- 
lichen Implikationen der Vergebungsbitte des matthäischen Vaterunsers“, ZNW 108 (2017) 
191-211, hier 207-209. 

# Siehe zu den Auseinandersetzungen der matthäischen Gemeinde nur M. GIELEN, 
Der Konflikt Jesu mit den religiösen und politischen Autoritäten seines Volkes im Spiegel 
der matthäischen Jesusgeschichte (BBB 115; Bodenheim 1998) 412-416. 
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entscheidenden Handlungsmaßstab für die Menschen in der matthäischen 
Gemeinde bei aller Ohnmacht und Gewalterfahrung vorgegeben hat “. 
Dabei gilt: In radikaler Unterschiedenheit von den innerweltlichen Wer- 
tesystemen gewinnt die Herrschaft in der göttlichen Basileia nicht in der 
Überordnung einzelner oder der Beanspruchung von Privilegien Gestalt, 
sondern im Dienst an und in der Hingabe für den Nächsten. Diese Hin- 
gabe soll sich im ungebrochenen Vertrauen darauf vollziehen, dass Gott 
bei aller vermeintlichen Ohnmachtserfahrung die Handlungsfäden unein- 
geschränkt in der Hand hält, sein heilsschaffendes Handeln tatsächlich 
zur Geltung bringt und Jesus sich trotz der räumlichen Trennung gemäß 
seiner ermutigenden und tröstenden Zusage in Mt 28,20 de facto als der 
Immanuel erweist *. 


Neben der Immanuelfacette erfüllt auch die Zeichnung Jesu als kôniglicher 
Richter in Mt 16,27 eine ermutigende und tröstende Funktion: Die dortige 
Einspielung der Vorstellung eines universalen Beurteilungsgerichtes erweist 
sich insofern als tröstlich für die angefochtene Gemeinde, als dadurch die 
Überzeugung vermittelt wird, dass sich kein Mensch der Überprüfung seiner 
Handlung durch den Menschensohn wird entziehen können. Selbst diejenigen, 
die die Menschen in der Jesusnachfolge anfeinden oder ihnen nachstellen und 
so unter Umständen deren irdische Existenz gefährden, werden sich end- 
zeitlich für diese Taten verantworten müssen und werden entsprechend zur 
Rechenschaft gezogen werden. Daneben eignet der Einspielung dieser Facette 
auch ein paränetisches Moment in Gestalt eines impliziten Aufrufes zum 
Durchhalten trotz der aktuellen Gefährdungslage, um in diesem Beurteilungs- 
gericht bestehen zu können. 


Unter räumlich-figuralem Blickwinkel kommt der perspektivreichen 
Zeichnung Jesu an den Eckpunkten der Wegerzählung noch eine weitere 
grundlegende Funktion zu, und zwar im Hinblick auf den Erweis der 
Tatsächlichkeit der von Jesus beanspruchten nachösterlichen Machtüber- 
tragung und raumübergreifenden Wirkmächtigkeit. Notwendig ist deren 
vorausschauender Aufweis in Anbetracht der Tatsache, dass Jesus nach 
Ostern anders noch als zur Zeit seines irdischen Lebens und Wirkens 
nicht mehr leiblich-innerweltlich gegenwärtig ist. Damit die matthäische 
Gemeinde trotz dieser räumlichen Trennung und in Anbetracht ihrer aku- 
ten Gefährdungs- und Anfeindungslage an die erfolgreiche Einsetzung 


4 In der Konzeption des Matthäusevangeliums ist die Lebenshingabe Jesu für die 
vielen natürlich nicht auf ihren paradigmatischen Charakter beschränkt. 

45 Mit der Immanuelaussage in 28,20 schließt sich der in Mt 1,22-23 anhebende Erzähl- 
bogen; gleichzeitig wird die Erzählung auf die Situation der Erzähladressaten hin geöffnet: 
Auch in deren Gegenwart erweist sich der Erhöhte als der Gott-mit-uns (ausführlich zur 
Emmanuel-Facette: D.D. Kupp, Matthew’s Emmanuel. Divine Presence and God’s People 
in the First Gospel [SNTS.MS 90; Cambridge 1996]). 
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Jesu als König und an dessen von daher ermöglichte himmlische Beglei- 
tung (Immanuel-Motiv) * und Wiederkehr als Weltenrichter begründet 
glauben kann, ist es unerlässlich Jesus im Hinblick auf die Erfüllung der 
ihn selbst betreffenden Zukunftsansagen als absolut glaubwürdige und 
integre Figur zu präsentieren. Und dazu trägt das an den Eckpfeilern der 
Wegerzählung zu beobachtende Zusammenspiel zwischen seiner Zeich- 
nung als passiv-leidende und königlich-richtende Gestalt insofern maß- 
geblich bei, als im Miteinander der verschiedenen Zukunftsansagen unter- 
schiedliche Zeitfenster geöffnet werden. Während die Ankündigung des 
Passions- und Ostergeschehens auf einen Zeitpunkt ausgerichtet ist, von 
welchem Matthäus in den letzten drei Kapitel seiner Jesuserzählung 
ausführlich erzählen und dort auch die Realisierung des Verheißenen bis 
hin zur königlichen Machtübertragung genau dokumentieren kann, reicht 
die Vorhersage der endzeitlichen Wiederkehr Jesu als Richter-König weit 
sowohl über den erzählten Zeitraum als auch die Gegenwart der Adressa- 
tengemeinde(n) am Ende des ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderts hinaus. 
Die Verlässlichkeit der Erfüllung auch dieser Zukunftsansage wird durch 
die enge Vernetzung der einzelnen Ankündigungen am Beginn der Weg- 
erzählung in 16,21-23.24-28 und die Selbstcharakterisierung Jesu als Men- 
schensohn in 20,17-19 sichergestellt. Denn dadurch dass die Verheißungen 
von Jesu Sterben, Auferstehen und königlicher Wiederkehr erzählerisch 
im direkten Umfeld präsentiert werden, fällt Licht von den sich noch 
innerhalb des erzählten Zeitraums realisierenden Ankündigungen auf jene 
Verheißungen, die diesen Zeitraum überschreiten, und verbürgen letztend- 
lich auch deren absolute Verlässlichkeit 4. Dabei wird das Moment unge- 
brochener Kontinuität zwischen der Zeit des irdischen Lebens Jesu und der 
Zeit seiner königlichen Regentschaft durch die matthäische Umgangs- 
weise mit der Menschensohnbezeichnung im Rahmen der Leidensan- 
kündigungen sichergestellt. Während der matthäische Jesus in der ersten 
Leidensankündigung im Unterschied zur Situation in Mk 8,31 zunächst 
explizit von sich selbst spricht und damit wegweisend deutlich macht, 
dass das bevorstehende Jerusalemer Geschehen ihm selbst gilt, hält die 
Einführung der Menschensohnbezeichnung ab der zweiten Leidens- 
ankündigung im Zusammenspiel mit der generellen Verwendung dieser 
Bezeichnung im ersten Evangelium den Gedanken wach, dass dieser 


46 Die mit der Inthronisation verbundene Machtübertragung (28,18) bildet die Voraus- 
setzung für die Realisierung der Immanuel-Zusage. 

#7 Schon beispielsweise D.B. HOWELL, Matthew's Inclusive Story. A Study in the Nar- 
rative Rhetoric of the First Gospel (JSNT.S 42; Sheffield 1990) hat darauf hingewiesen, 
dass durch die Erfüllung der Leidensankündigung im erzählten Zeitraum auch die übergrei- 
fenden Zukunftsansagen noch an Verlässlichkeit gewinnen. 
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Menschensohn Jesus über die unterschiedlichen Etappen seiner Existenz 
hinweg, also auch als der erhöhte und inthronisierte König, ein- und die- 
selbe Person ist. 


Abschließend bleibt festzuhalten: In der christologischen Konzeption 
des Matthäusevangeliums ist die Zeit der Passivität Jesu keineswegs die 
Zeit zwischen seiner Erhöhung und seiner endzeitlichen Parusie, sondern 
der kurze Zeitraum seines Leidens, Sterbens und Auferwecktwerdens. Nach 
seiner Auferweckung und Erhöhung, so generiert er sich in den erzählerisch 
als zuverlässig erwiesenen Zukunftsansagen an den Eckpfeilern der Weg- 
erzählung vorausschauend, regiert er als König in seinem Reich und hat als 
solcher die Vollmacht, sich unbeschadet seiner räumlichen Trennung 
von den Jüngern diesen bleibend-wirkmächtig als Immanuel zuzuordnen. 
Im Vertrauen auf Gottes österliches Heilshandeln ist Jesus seinen Weg 
durch Leid und Tod gegangen und erweist seine ihm schon zuvor ver- 
heißene königliche Handlungshoheit gegenwärtig in der Aussendung und 
Begleitung seiner Jünger. Exemplarisch hat er für deren Lebensführung 
mit seiner eigenen Lebenshingabe deutlich gemacht, dass keine existen- 
tielle Gefährdungssituation den göttlichen Herrschaftsanspruch infrage 
stellen kann. Nach Ansicht des matthäischen Jesus erweist sich Gottes 
allumfassende Geschichtsmacht nicht im Verhindern solcher Krisensitu- 
ationen, sondern in der verbindlichen Verheißung österlicher Rettung. 
Im ungebrochenen Vertrauen auf dieses göttliche Handeln charakterisiert 
Jesus sich im Passionsgeschehen vorausschauend gezielt als passive Figur, 
um anschließend auf das aktive Moment seiner nachösterlichen Hand- 
lungshoheit umso mehr Gewicht legen zu können. Schaut man schlussend- 
lich unter dem Gesichtspunkt ‚Vertrauen’ noch einmal auf diese erzäh- 
lerische Ausbalancieren der Facetten von Macht und Ohnmacht in der 
Zeichnung Jesu an den Eckpfeilern der Wegerzählung, gewinnt man den 
Eindruck, dass der Erweis seines Vertrauens auf das österliche Handeln 
Gottes (&yspdnoetaı) den konzeptionellen Dreh- und Angelpunkt des dort 
gezeigten Bildausschnittes bildet. Aufgrund dieses Vertrauens — und hier 
hat er vorbildhafte Funktion für die Menschen in seiner Nachfolge in ver- 
gleichbaren Gefährdungs- und Anfeindungslagen — kann Jesus seine pas- 
sive Rolle im Passionsgeschehen annehmen und zugleich auf die Erfüllung 
der Verheißung seiner königlichen Inthronisation hoffen. Dabei hält die 
Fokussierung auf die Facette seines Vertrauens in Gottes Heilshandeln auch 
wegweisend die theozentrische Fundierung seines königlich-endzeitlichen 
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Agierens fest. Als von Gott eingesetzter König, so wird diese Linie in 
Mt 25,31-46 fortgeschrieben, kann er in vertrauensvollem Einvernehmen 
mit diesem endzeitlich als Richter-König fungieren und einst alle Men- 
schen zum Endgericht vor seinem Thron versammeln. 
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SUMMARY 


Contrary to Markan Christology, Matthew emphasises the kingly-davidic iden- 
tity of Jesus and develops this motif throughout his narrative. The paper concen- 
trates on the depiction of Jesus as kingly figure during his journey, as narrated in 
Mt 16:21 — 20:34. Particularly, the chief characteristics of power and powerless- 
ness as well as their theocentric foundation are central aspects for the portrayal of 
Jesus. Furthermore, Jesus functions as an example for the Matthean community. 
In conjunction with God and Jesus, this community is called to help establish the 
heavenly kingdom on earth. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ECHO OF PSALM 24 
IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


It is nothing new to apply Psalm 24 to Jesus of Nazareth. The alternat- 
ing choirs of Händel’s Messiah have been doing it for centuries. In the 
second part of this magisterial work, the ensemble repeatedly lifts up the 
words of the Psalm’s third stanza, “Who is this King of glory?”, “He is 
the King of glory”, in reference to the ascended Jesus. Yet over a millen- 
nium before Händel ever set pen to paper, The Acts of Pilate had already 
made a similar interpretation. In the latter half of this apocryphal work, 
Christ’s Descent into Hell, the recently deceased Jesus descends to the 
netherworld in order to liberate all those held captive within. When he 
stands at the gates of Hades, a thunderous voice proclaims the words 
of Ps 24,7.9, “Lift up your heads, O rulers, and be lifted up, O everlast- 
ing doors, and the King of glory shall come in” !. Hades’ futile attempt 
to resist Jesus’ entry generates a chorus of mockery from the captive fore- 
fathers, including an exclamation from David that he composed Psalm 24 
to prophecy this very moment (Acts of Pilate 5[21].1-2). Both the Messiah 
and Acts of Pilate therefore ascribe Psalm 24 to Jesus in a figural manner. 
But did Matthew beat them to it? Are we right to think that the architec- 
ture of Matthew’s triumphal entry scene (21,1-17) has been contoured in 
such a way so as to channel an echo of Psalm 24 3? If so, how would such 
a reverberation influence the way we read the account? 


! Translation from J.K. ELLIOTT, The Apocryphal New Testament. A Collection of 
Apocryphal Christian Literature in an English Translation (New York 2009) 188. 

> As defined by Erich Auerbach, “figural interpretation establishes a connection between 
two events or persons in such a way that the first signifies not only itself but also the second, 
while the second involves or fulfills the first. The two poles of a figure are separated in time, 
but both, being real events or persons, are within temporality. They are both contained in 
the flowing stream which is historical life, and only the comprehension, the intellectus 
spiritualis, of their interdependence is a spiritual act”. Auerbach is quoted in R.B. Hays, 
Echoes of Scripture in the Gospels (Waco, TX 2016) 2. 

3 Though it is frequently split into two scenes (Matt 21,1-11; 21,12-17), Matt 21,1-17 
should be considered a single unit. See U. Luz, Matthew. A Commentary (Hermeneia; 
Minneapolis, MN 2005) II, 4; A.E. NELSON, “‘Who is This?’ Narration of the Divine 
Identity of Jesus in Matt 21:10-17”, JTI 7 (2013) 199-211, here 202-204. 
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I. METHODOLOGY 


The term “echo” as reference to inner-biblical exegesis was popularized 
by Richard B. Hays, and it is to his work that we will turn in seeking an 
answer to the first question *. Hays defines an echo as 


[an] intertextual reference [that] may involve the inclusion of only a word 
or phrase that evokes, for the alert reader, a reminiscence of an earlier text. 
Readers who hear the echo will discern some semantic nuance that carries 
a surplus of significance beyond the literal sense of the text in which the 
echo occurs; ordinarily, however, the surface meaning of the text would be 
intelligible to readers who fail to hear the echoed language °. 


An echo is distinguished from an allusion by its importance for under- 
standing the receptor text: an allusion that goes unnoticed will more sig- 
nificantly impair understanding of the receptor text than an unnoticed 
echo ©. In Matt 21,10, the phrase tic &0tıv obtoc would be classified as 
an echo. As evidenced by nearly all extant commentaries on this verse, 
readers have been able to provide coherent and satisfying interpretations 
without detecting any traces of Ps 24(23),7-10. This of course begs the 
question if any such echo is actually present 7. In reading Psalm 24 and 
Matt 21,1-17 together, have we passed beyond the realm of intention into 
the void of eisegesis? 

Beyond supplying us with the terminology, Hays also provides a method 
by which we can assess the presence of an echo. He lists seven criteria that 
collectively function like a radiation meter: the more of the criteria that are 
present, the more the needle jumps and the stronger the detection reading. 
The tests that Hays supplies are as follows: (1) availability of the source 
text to the author and/or original readers; (2) volume: degree and promi- 
nence of lexical or syntactical overlap between the source and receptor 
texts; (3) recurrence: additional uses of the source text elsewhere in the 
receptor text; (4) thematic coherence: degree of conceptual correspond- 
ence between the source and receptor texts; fit of the echo in the argument 
of the receptor text; (5) historical plausibility: rejection of anachronistic 
interpretations, e.g., reading Paul as a Lutheran; (6) history of interpreta- 
tion: extent that other readers, both critical and pre-critical, have heard the 


4 R.B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, CT 1989); Hays, 
Echoes in the Gospels. 

5 Hays, Echoes in the Gospels, 10. 

6 Hays, Echoes in the Gospels, 10; Hays, Echoes in Paul, 10. 

? Hays, Echoes in Paul, 23, 25. Note that an echo can exist simultaneously at multiple 
octaves: at the level of the author’s intention, in the text itself, and in the perception of the 
reader. Hays, Echoes in Paul, 26. 
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echo; (7) satisfaction: an admittedly subjective criterion relating to the 
resonance of the interpretation with the modern reader 8. 

When we apply these criteria to Matt 21,1-17, we find that the majority 
are satisfied. Number seven is of course beyond the scope of this article: 
the reader’s assessment of satisfaction is the standard by which the success 
of this endeavor will be judged. Of the remaining criteria, only the history 
of interpretation fails to register a significant check mark. Yet this is not 
to say that the echo has never been detected by other ears. Both Origen 
and Jerome comment that Jesus’ entrance into Jerusalem (Matt 21,10) 
elicits thought of Ps 24,8.10 °. Robert Rendall contends that Jesus’ entrance 
into the temple (Matt 21,12) looks back to Ps 118,19, “open to me the 
gates of righteousness; I will enter into them”, and notes in passing that 
this association in turn “irresistibly brings to mind” the procession of 
Ps 24,7.9 10, Ulrich Luz also finds a connection, though like Rendall he 
does not delve deeper than a cursory glance. Luz simply reports in a foot- 
note that both the phrasing of the Matt 21,10 question and the format of 
the Matt 21,10-11 question-and-answer interchange resonate with Ps 23,8- 
10 LXX; he also provides a concise summary of other thematic corre- 
lations !!. A more thorough treatment has been supplied by Dietfried 
Gewalt 2. Gewalt observes the lexical connection between Matt 21,10 
and Ps 23,10 LXX and argues on that basis that the Matthean entry scene 
must be alluding to the psalm. He supports this contention with the obser- 
vation of additional shared language: dva.ßatvo in Ps 24(23),3; Matt 20,17- 
18 and sîogpyopo1 in Ps 24(23),7; Matt 21,12 1°. Gewalt also argues that 
the description of Jerusalem as “shaken” (gogic0n) in Matt 21,10 casts the 
entry scene as a theophany, thereby generating further resonance between 
the Matthean pericope and the psalm !4. 

Thus, we find some support in the history of interpretation, though 
admittedly it is not a resounding chorus. It is possible that this relatively 
modest degree of attestation stems from a case of comparative noise levels: 
because the reverberations from the Zech 9,9 and Psalm 118 quotations are 


8 Hays, Echoes in Paul, 29-32. 

° ORIGEN, Matthäuserklärung (eds. E. BENZ — E. KLOSTERMANN) (GCS 10; Leipzig 
1935) 539-540; JEROME, Commentaire sur S. Matthieu (ed. É. BONNARD) (SC 259; Paris 1979) 
111. 

10 R, RENDALL, “Quotation in Scripture as an Index of Wider Reference”, EvQ 27 (1955) 
214-221, here 218. 

!! Luz, Matthew, Ill, 6 n. 24. 

12 D. GEWALT, “Die Heilung Blinder und Lahmer im Tempel (Mt 21,14)”, DBAT 23 (1986) 
156-173. 

13 GEWALT, “Die Heilung”, 157. 

4 GEWALT, “Die Heilung”, 158. 
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so loud, the fainter echo of Psalm 24 is more difficult to hear. However, 
as I will argue below, if we attune our hearing using Hays’ criteria, the 
sound is audible. 


Il. THE ECHO 


First, if an echo of Psalm 24 is to be heard in Matt 21,1-17, it would 
not be the first resonance of the psalm in the Gospel. In the sixth beati- 
tude of the world’s most famous sermon, Jesus says, “blessed are the pure 
in heart (oi xadapoi th Kapdia), for they will see God” (Matt 5,8). This 
is nearly a verbatim quotation of Ps 23,4 LXX: xadapög t Kapdia !. 
Though other references to a pure heart can be found in the OT (Ps 50,12; 
Gen 20,5-6; Job 11,13; 33,3), none are as closely aligned to the wording of 
Matt 5,8. Additionally, the beatitude’s association between purity of heart 
and seeing God aligns closely with Psalm 24(23),3-6, which states that those 
worthy to stand in God’s presence are those who seek him, who live with 
purity of heart and hands !°. These considerations have led to the majority 
consensus that Ps 24(23),4 is the beatitude’s referent !”. Therefore, in the 
Matt 5,8 quotation of Ps 24(23),4, we see that Hays’ criteria of availability 
and recurrence are met. 

The most central factor for establishing the presence of an echo is what 
Hays calls volume, the degree and prominence of lexical or semantic over- 
lap between passages. The decibel level is directly proportional to the fol- 
lowing factors: the degree of explicit repetition, the distinctiveness of the 
repeated phrase, the importance of the source text within the Scriptures, 
and the rhetorical stress placed upon the echoed phrase within the receptor 
text !8, In the case of Psalm 24 (23 LXX) and Matt 21,1-17, it is the phrase 
tig &otıv oùtoc (“who is this?”) that forms the hook !°. In the psalm, this 


'S It is highly likely that a Greek version of the OT is the relevant background for 
Matthew’s Gospel. First, the Gospel itself is in Greek. Second, as Maarten Menken has 
demonstrated, all of Matthew’s OT citations that are not directly appropriated from Mark 
appear to be drawn from the LXX or a revised LXX. See M. MENKEN, Matthew’s Bible. 
The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist (BETL 173; Leuven 2004). 

16 R.T. FRANCE, The Gospel of Matthew (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 168. 

17 U. Luz, Matthew, I, 196; W.D. Davies — D.C. ALLISON, The Gospel According to 
Saint Matthew (ICC; Edinburgh 1988) I, 455-456. 

!8 Hays, Echoes in Paul, 30, 32; cf. R.L. MEEK, “Intertextuality, Inner-Biblical Exe- 
gesis, and Inner-Biblical Allusion: The Ethics of a Methodology”, Bib 95 (2014) 280-291, 
here 288-289. 

19 The fact that tig &otıv obtog is included as part a larger demonstrative phrase in 
Ps 23,8.10 LXX (“who is this king of glory?”) but not in Matt 21,10 does not invalidate 
the psalm’s potential as the source of an echo. Echoes commonly reference only the tip 
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phrase plays a critical role. Featured twice in the psalm’s third stanza as 
a reference to YHWH (Ps 24[23],8.10), the question drives the psalm to 
its climactic finish at the end of verse 10. 


7 dpate moda, où dpyovteg Huey, Lift up your gates, O rulers! 
kai émapOnte, nbAaı aivo, Be lifted up, O eternal gates! 
kai siosAevoetat 6 Baorkeds ths óns. And the King of glory will come in. 


8 tig Éotiv obrog ô Baoıkedg tig d6Ënc; Who is this King of glory? 


KÜPLOG Kpatatòg Kai ÖLVATOG, The Lord, strong and mighty. 
KUPLOG SVVATOG EV TOAELO. The Lord, mighty in war. 

9 dpate nbAGG, où GpyovtEs DU@V, Lift up your gates, O rulers! 
kai émapOnte, nbAaı aidvtol, Be lifted up, O eternal gates! 


kai sioeAevdoetat 6 BaoıAebg ths óns. And the King of glory will come in. 


10 tig &otıv obrog ô Baorkedc tic dö&ng; Who is this King of glory? 
KUPLOG TOV ÖVVÜHEOV, The Lord of hosts, 
aùtóç otv 6 Baotredc ts 50ENs. He is the King of glory ”°. 


In Matt 21,10, tic &otıv odtoc is the exclamation of Jerusalem when 
the city is shaken upon Jesus’ entrance. This question and the other 
content of Matt 21,10-11 are found only in Matthew. Though it is less 
obvious than in the psalm, tig &otıv obtoc is also a prominent feature in 
the Matthean context. First, the phrase occurs within the centrally located 
hinge of the passage: 21,1-9 takes place outside Jerusalem, 21,10-11 
describes the entrance into the city, and 21,12-17 is set within the temple ?'. 
Additionally, the question occurs at the climactic peak of the procession, 
at which point it creates a shift in mood. This shift is conveyed through 
contrast: the question of the city is altogether lacking the jubilation and 
confidence of the crowd’s praises. Third, the question of Jesus’ identity 
is the key question of the entire Gospel narrative. Though posed numerous 
times (8,27; 11,3; 12,23; 13,55; 16,13; 21,10; 26,63), only in 21,10 is the 
question phrased tig éotiv obtoc. Of course, in Matt 8,27 the awestruck 
disciples exclaim a nearly identical question, notandc &otıv oðtoç; (“what 
kind [of person] is this?”), after Jesus stills the storm ?*. While the similarity 
between 8,27 and 21,10 is striking, so also is the difference. Using the same 


of the source text iceberg, with most of the meaning stemming from a juxtaposition of the 
receptor text with what lies under the surface in the source text. 

20 The Greek text is from A. RAHLFS, ed., Psalmi cum Odis (Göttingen 1979). The English 
is my translation. 

2! Luz, Matthew, III 4. 

22 TIoranög should be taken here as an interrogative reference to class (“what sort 
of”) not as an exclamation (“how wonderful!”). The cryptic reference to oi üvOponoı 
in Matt 8,27 is best understood as referring to the disciples. DAVIES — ALLISON, Saint 
Matthew, II, 75-76. 
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wording would have strengthened the connection between these scenes, and 
it is probable that Matthew intended them to be read together 7°. Moreoever, 
in the Markan and Lukan accounts of the event, the disciples cry out tig 
dpa oùtoc otv after Jesus calms the sea (Mark 4,41; cf. Luke 8,25). One 
therefore wonders what led Matthew to change tic to notamdc in his telling 
of the tale? While the choice is almost surely bound up with the highlighting 
of Jesus’ glory, one wonders if an additional factor underlying the change 
was to reserve tig otv obrog for use in Matt 21,10 alone 4. 

In the LXX, the phrase tig &otıv oÙtog is quite rare; it is found only 
in Ps 23,8.10; Job 17,3; and Jer 37,21 (cf. Sus 38). Given the paucity of 
the phrase, the lexical connection could suggest that any of these passages 
is being echoed in Matthew 21,10. However, a cursory glance at the latter 
two passages is sufficient to rule out any reverberations in the Matthean 
context. Unlike what we will see for Psalm 24(23), neither Job 17,3 nor 
Jer 30(37),21 has any thematic ties to Matt 21,1-17. Additionally, in both 
Job 17,3 and Jer 30(37),21, the question has a more rhetorical and peripheral 
function, while in Psalm 24(23) and Matt 21,10 the question is central and 
anticipates a response. Thus, if tic Éotiv OÙTOG is an echo in Matt 21,10, 
it could have originated only from Ps 24(23),8.10 >. 

The cord that binds the two passages together receives additional strands 
from thematic correlations. First, both Psalm 24 and Matt 21,1-17 describe 
a procession that leads to the temple. In the psalm, it is YHWH himself 
who processes to the temple and seeks entrance (24,7-10) 29. As is evi- 
dent in the dialogic format of the psalm, the procession involves two 
groups. The first processes along with the King. This group is met by a 
second, presumably at the foot of Mount Zion, and a question-response 


23 Beyond the similarity of the two christological questions, both scenes also feature 
shaking language: osıopóg in 8,24 and osio in 21,10. 

24 Robert Gundry argues that the puzzling reference to oi &vOponoi (“the people”) in 
Matt 8,27 highlights Jesus’ glory by means of contrast: unlike the disciples, Jesus appears 
to be more than human. See R. GUNDRY, Matthew. A Commentary on His Literary and 
Theological Art (Grand Rapids, MI 1982) 156-157. The use of notanög in this context 
strengthens the implication by suggesting that Jesus cannot be classified as an ordinary 
human. 

25 It would appear at first glance that the volume of the echo is increased slightly by 
the presence of an additional note: the term sioépyopiat occurs twice in each passage. In 
the psalm, the subject of the verb is the King of glory (Ps 23,7.9 LXX), while in Matthew 
it describes Jesus entering the city (Matt 21,10) and the temple (Matt 21,12). However, it 
is doubtful that the term adds anything to the echo’s intensity. Eicépyopat is a common 
verb, one that occurs thirty-six times in Matthew alone. The term is also used in Mark’s 
account to describe Jesus entering the Jerusalem (Mark 11,11) and the temple (Mark 11,15; 
cf. Luke 19,45). 

26 Whether the procession is seeking admittance at the gates of the city or the gates of 
the temple, the psalm has the temple in view as the ultimate destination of the procession. 
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interchange begins (24,3-6). The procession continues until it reaches 
the temple, at which point another dialogue ensues. The exchange consists 
of a request for entrance (24,7), a request for identification (24,8a), and 
a response (24,8b). This cycle is then repeated (24,9-10). 

The psalm’s dialogic format lends itself naturally to physical reenact- 
ment, and it is frequently asserted that at some point in Israel’s history at 
least portions of the psalm functioned as an entrance liturgy ?7. The cere- 
mony is typically envisaged as a procession involving the ark that was gov- 
erned by dialogical or antiphonal animation of the psalm’s alternating ques- 
tions and responses #. However, there is considerable debate over what 
event would have been commemorated by the liturgy as well as which of 
the psalm’s seemingly disparate sections would have been recited on the 
occasion ”. A further point of contention is if the psalm ever even func- 
tioned liturgically in its present unity. An opposing position sees the psalm 
as a “meditative poem” that was read in worship 5°, In this view, the psalm 
would have shed whatever liturgical skin it may have once possessed, with 
the result that the questions of Ps 24,3.8.10 would have functioned only 
rhetorically as a means of emphasis to edify believers. The LXX heading 
ts Lis CaBBatwv lends credence to this position, as it indicates that at 
some point the psalm became incorporated as a regular Sunday reading in 
Jewish worship °!. However, whether the liturgical or literary position wins 
the day, it has little impact on the present argument, for the psalm at least 
conveys the image of a procession to the temple that incorporates interrog- 
ative dialogue. 

In Matt 21,1-17, the theme of procession is also prevalent. Jesus advances 
towards the temple amid throngs of people who shout and perform gestures 
of praise (Matt 21,7-9). When the procession enters the city, it is met by a 


27 P. SUMPTER, “The Coherence of Psalm 24”, JSOT 39 (2014) 31-54, here 35-36; 
M. GOULDER, “David and Yahweh in Psalms 23 and 24”, JSOT 30 (2006) 463-473, here 472; 
P.C. CRAIGE, Psalms 1-50 (WBC 19; Waco, TX 1983) 211-212; R.A. JACOBSEN, “Psalm 24: 
Mutual Advents”, The Book of Psalms (eds. N. DECAISSE-WALFORD — R.A. JACOBSEN — 
B.L. TANNER) (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 2014) 247-253, here 247; H.J. KRAUS, Psalmen 
(BKAT 15; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1972) I, 194-195. 

28 For an example of this reconstruction, see SUMPTER, “The Coherence of Psalm 24”, 
34. 

2 For a summary, see A. COOPER, “Ps 24:7-10: Mythology and Exegesis”, JBL 102 
(1983) 37-60, here 38-40. 

30 P, BOTHA, “Answers Disguised as Questions: Rhetoric and Reasoning in Psalm 24”, 
OTE 22 (2009) 535-553. 

3! The psalm’s use in the regular Jewish liturgy is also attested by m. Tamid 7.4. If the 
psalm were recited on a weekly basis by the time of Matthew’s Gospel, its familiarity would 
heighten the prominence of the repeated phrase tig éottv oòtog and thereby amplify the 
volume of the echo. 
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second group, the inhabitants of Jerusalem (21,10). As with Psalm 24, a 
dialogue ensues at this encounter, one that includes a question about iden- 
tity (Matt 21,10) and a subsequent response (21,11). As mentioned above, 
in both passages the question is phrased exactly the same: tig &otıv oDroc. 
It should also be noted that of the four Gospels, Matthew alone records an 
interrogative interchange in this context. In both the psalm and the Gospel 
the procession culminates in an entrance into the temple (Matt 21,12). In 
Matthew, the temple entrance is more pronounced than in Mark. Mark’s 
account has Jesus entering Jerusalem, proceeding to the temple, and then 
promptly turning around and exiting the city (Mark 11,1-11). In contrast, 
Matthew says that Jesus enters the temple and remains there. It is only 
after he clears the temple of merchants, heals the blind and lame, and 
debates with the religious authorities that he exits and returns to Bethany 
(Matt 21,1-17). Thus, in Matthew’s version the temple functions more 
clearly as a destination. 

A further thematic tie is that of the divine warrior. Likely stemming 
from ancient Near Eastern cosmological myths, this motif stretches across 
the Hebrew Bible *?. The Song of the Sea, commonly held to be one of the 
earliest parts of Scripture, describes YHWH as a man of war who manipu- 
lates the Red Sea to devastate his opponents in battle (Exodus 15). The 
Song of Deborah, another ancient hymn, describes YHWH’s march to war 
as terrifying, one that is accompanied by the dripping of the heavens and 
the shaking of the earth itself (Judg 5,4-5). These paradigmatic examples 
are echoed throughout the psalms and prophets 33. Key features of the 
divine warrior motif include either a cosmic battle or a military procession 
of YHWH that is accompanied by various cosmic phenomena, establishment 
of YHwH’s temple in Zion, and mention of his reign 34. In Psalm 24, YHWH 
is described in military terms; he is said to be “mighty in war” (24,8) and 
is referred to as “the Lord of hosts” (24,10). Thus, there is little doubt that 
Psalm 24 depicts the divine warrior *°. The psalm’s presentation of the 
motif is nuanced, however, in that it is anchored in creation rather than 
in Israel’s military victories. Psalm 24 presents the divine warrior as the 
rightful king because in the act of creation he overcame the forces of chaos 


32 FM. Cross, Canannite Myth and Hebrew Epic. Essays in the History of the Religion 
of Israel (Cambridge, MA 1973) 93; P.D. MILLER, The Divine Warrior in Early Israel 
(Cambridge, MA 1973) 8-63; P.D. HANSON, The Dawn of Apocalyptic. The Historical and 
Social Roots of Jewish Apocalyptic Eschatology (Philadelphia, PA 1979) 300. 

33 For example, Psalms 2; 9; 29; 46; 47; 48; 65; 68; 76; 77; 89; 97; 104; 110; 
Isa 11,1-9; 24,1 — 25,8; 34,1 — 35,10; 42,10-16; 43,16-21; 51,9-11; 52,7-12; Hab 3,3-6; 
Zechariah 9; 14. 

34 Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic, 300; MILLER, The Divine Warrior, 117. 

35 Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 94; Miller, The Divine Warrior, 29-30. 
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and brought order to the world. In other words, he established the earth 
on the seas and the rivers (Ps 24,1-2) #. 

In the Gospels, the divine power over the sea is found in the person of 
Jesus. In Matt 8,23-27 Jesus calms the raging sea with only a word, caus- 
ing those who witnessed the event to wonder who it is that stands in their 
midst. In Matt 14,22-33, Jesus once again stills a violent tempest, but only 
after exhibiting even greater power by walking upon the surface of the sea. 
Thus, by the time we arrive at the Jerusalem entry scene (Matt 21,1-17), 
Jesus has twice been depicted as the divine warrior who emerges victori- 
ous in contests with the sea 7. When Matt 21,1-17 is read in light of these 
passages, one therefore sees in Jesus’ procession the march of a divine war- 
rior figure to the temple. An additional detail may also hint that the divine 
warrior motif is in view in the Jerusalem entry: during Jesus’ procession 
the entire city is said to be shaken (éogic0n noo ñ nörıc) (21,10). As 
discussed above, the march of the divine warrior is often accompanied by 
various cosmic phenomena, especially earthquakes 38. While the verb osio 
can simply connote psychological agitation, the term is so often associated 
with physical shaking that its presence in 21,10 at least elicits thought of 
an earthquake 3°. Thus, Jesus’ procession to the temple and its accompa- 
nying disturbance at least bears resemblance to the cosmic phenomena that 
accompany the march of the divine warrior. Furthermore, the Matt 21,5 
citation from Zech 9,9 is also suggestive of the divine warrior motif, as the 
Zech 9,9 quote is pulled from a divine warrior context *°. Zechariah 9,1-7 
speaks of the divine warrior’s combat and victory over his enemies, 9,8 
mentions YHWH taking up residence in his temple, 9,14 presents a theoph- 
any, 9,15 an inaugural sacrifice and banquet, and 9,10.16-17 describe the 
Lord’s universal reign. This reign is to be mediated through YHwu’s king, 
who rides into Jerusalem on a donkey to initiate his eschatological kingdom 
(Zech 9,9). Though much more could be said on the Zech 9,9 citation, it 
is sufficient for this discussion to note that it contributes to the likelihood 


36 In biblical accounts and ancient Near Eastern cosmogonies, the sea frequently symbol- 
izes chaos (e.g., Gen 1,2; Isa 51,9; Ps 89,9-10; Jer 5,22; Job 38,8-11; Enüma elis). CROSS, 
Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 93; F.L. HossFELD, “Psalm 24: Begegnung von Gott 
und Mensch im Temple”, Die Psalmen I. Psalm 1-50 (eds. F.L. HOSSFELD — E. ZENGER) 
(NEB.AT; Würzburg 1993) 156-161, here 160. In the psalm’s context however, these forces 
have been depersonified and demythologized. See CRAIGE, Psalms 1-50, 212. 

37 J.P. HEIL, Jesus Walking on the Sea. Meaning and Gospel Functions of Matt 14:22- 
23, Mark 6:45-52, and John 6:15-21 (AnBib 87; Rome 1981); A.R. ANGEL “Crucifixus 
Vincens: The ‘Son of God’ as Divine Warrior in Matthew”, CBO 73 (2011) 299-317, here 
306-310. 

38 E.g., Judg 5,4-5; 2 Sam 22,8; Isa 24,1 — 25,8; Hab 3,3-6; Nah 1,5. 

39 Luz, Matthew, III, 10. 

40 Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic, 315. 
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of a divine warrior motif in Matt 21,1-17. Thus, in both Matt 21,1-17 and 
Ps 24,7-10 we observe a divine warrior figure processing to the temple. 

Both passages also highlight the theme of kingship. In the psalm, king- 
ship is explicitly emphasized in the fivefold repetition of the title ascribed 
to the divine warrior, the King of glory (24,7-10). It is also expressed 
implicitly in the opening verses, where YHWH is said to have claim over 
the earth and all of its contents (24,1-2). Such a claim is appropriate only 
for a king. In Matthew’s account of the triumphal entry, the kingship of 
Jesus is likewise expressed both explicitly and implicitly. The citation 
from Zech 9,9, “behold, your king is coming to you, humble, and mounted 
on a donkey”, which is quoted only in Matthew, makes the reference to 
Jesus’ kingship explicit and pronounced. Further attestations to Jesus’ 
regal status are provided in the actions of the crowd. The laying down of 
garments (Matt 21,8) is reminiscent of Jehu’s coronation (2 Kgs 9,13) and 
secular processions of royalty, which included the covering of streets with 
branches or flowers *!. Additionally, the repeated address to Jesus as the 
Son of David is a clear reference to the anticipated messianic descendant 
of Israel’s greatest human king *. 

Finally, the passages are linked by the theme of authority. Psalm 24,1 
states that the earth and everything dwelling within it belong to God. 
Matthew 21,1-6 depicts an actualization of this claim. In Matt 21,1-3 Jesus 
sends two disciples into the village of Bethphage to retrieve a donkey and 
a colt. The disciples are not told to ask permission before borrowing the 
animals; rather, they are simply to take them. For anyone other than rulers, 
this would be considered stealing, even if there were a promise of return; 
one can’t simply take whatever one wants from others whenever one wants 
it 4. Yet Jesus seems to think it is acceptable in his case; it is as if he 
believes his claim to the animals is paramount. In the event that the 
disciples encounter resistance on their errand, Jesus instructs them to jus- 
tify their actions by the fact that the Lord needs the animals *. It doesn’t 
matter if the owner also needs the animals; the needs of the Lord take prior- 
ity. The owner and whoever else would oppose the disciples are expected to 
comply, either out of respect for Jesus or in recognition of Jesus’ authority *. 


4 Luz, Matthew, II, 9. 

4 The kingship of Jesus also forms a significant theme in the crucifixion scene 
(Matt 27,11.29.37.42). Note also the connection with kingship and glory in Matt 25,31-46. 

# C.S. KEENER, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI 1999) 
490; Luz, Matthew, II, 7. 

4 In this context, Jesus’ self-reference as KOptog (“Lord”) further strengthens the 
connection to Ps 24(23),1. 

45 KEENER, Matthew, 490. 
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The authority of Jesus is underscored in Matthew by the omission of any 
promise to return the animals. In Mark, the disciples are told to say that 
the Lord needs the animals and that he (Jesus) will return them immedi- 
ately (Mark 11,3). In Matthew, the méA1v OÔe is removed, with the effect 
that the statement shifts to describe the owner: though he (the owner) may 
initially resist the disciples, he (the owner) will send the animals immedi- 
ately when he learns that Jesus needs them . Jesus’ authority is also empha- 
sized by the subsequent obedience of the disciples (Matt 21,6) *’. Thus, 
beyond demonstrating Jesus’ omniscience, the instructions of Matt 21,2-3 
depict Jesus as having authority over at least a segment of the earth’s 
inhabitants 4. This theme will of course be universalized in Matt 28,18. 

Before moving on to discuss the implications of the echo, it is worth 
stopping to recap and address any lingering doubts that may still be in 
the mind of the reader. I have argued that the phrase tig &otıv oùtoc 
forms an echo of Ps 24(23),8.10 in Matt 21,10. The thematic correlations 
between Psalm 24 and Matt 21,1-17 reinforce that an echo is present, as 
does the fact that Matthew has almost certainly already alluded to the 
psalm in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5,8). Yet if such an echo was 
intended, why is it so faint? It is only a short phrase that is repeated; one 
might expect additional lexical ties or even a formula citation to drive 
home the point. To this I reply with Hays that the lightness of echo is what 
makes it literary art *. It is precisely in what goes unstated that meaning 
is expressed and joy imparted to the reader. Such a means of expression is 
commonplace not only in the Gospels, but in all of Scripture °°, An exam- 
ple is seen in the immediate Matthean context. In Matt 21,13, only an 
equally short phrase is provided, onnAoıov Anotov (“den of robbers”), 
but it is nearly unanimously observed that this is a reference to Jer 7,11. 
Furthermore, as is commonly argued, when the background of Jer 7,1-14 
is read into Matt 21,1-17 (or Mark 11,16), it makes evident that the destruc- 
tion of the temple is in view, for Jer 7,14 promises the destruction of the 
temple because of the corruption of the people (7,1-10). Thus, the faint- 
ness of the Psalm 24 echo need not imply that it is not present. 


46 GUNDRY, Matthew, 408. 

47 Matthew further highlights Jesus’ authority by not including any mention of the 
bystanders’ resistance to the disciples’ task (Mark 11,5-6; Luke 19,33-34) and using “ordered” 
instead of “said” (Mark 11,6). GUNDRY, Matthew, 409. Joachim Gnilka compares the 
obedience of the disciples to Jesus in Matt 21,1-7 with the obedience of Joseph to God in 
Matt 1,20-25. See J. GNILKA, Das Matthdusevngelium (Freiburg 1988) II, 198. 

48 KEENER, Matthew, 491. 

4 Hays, Echoes in Paul, 22. 

50 For example, see M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (New York 
1988). 
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A more pressing question is whether the psalm’s echo was intentional 
— could it be that the author simply utilized an expression he had come 
across Without any awareness of its source? This is entirely possible, and a 
definitive answer is outside the bounds of historical investigation 5!. How- 
ever, there are a few factors that argue against it. First, the echo belongs 
to redacted material, and as many studies have shown, Matthew is a care- 
ful redactor °°. Second, the many thematic correlations between passages 
would make the choice of phrase a very fortuitous accident. Third, as 
demonstrated at minimum by the formula citations, Matthew takes pains to 
show that Jesus fulfills the Jewish Scriptures. In light of this, it seems more 
likely that the echo was intended. However, even if the echo was not inten- 
tional, it does not mean that it cannot be present. Echoes can also exist in 
the text itself or in the perception of the reader. Hays states this well: 


To limit our interpretation of...scriptural echoes to what [the author] 
intended...is to impose a severe and arbitrary hermeneutical restriction. In 
the first place, what [the author] intended is a matter of historical specula- 
tion; in the second place...intertextual echoes are acts of figuration. Conse- 
quently, later readers will rightly grasp meanings of the figures that may have 
been veiled from [the author] himself 53. 


Thus, regardless of authorial intent, the echo of Psalm 24(23) can still be 
present in the Matthean text and/or read by the modern interpreter with 
profit. 


The Echo of Psalm 24 (23 LXX) in Matt 21,1-17 
A Summary of the Argument 


Hays’ Echo Criterion 3 Psalm 24 (23 LXX) Matt 21,1-17 

availability, recurrence | n/a Ps 23,4 LXX cited in 
Matt 5,8 

volume tig ÉGTLV odrog Ô tig &otıv odrog (21,10) 


Baotreds ts Sösng 
(24[23],8.10) 


thematic correlations procession to the temple | procession to the temple 
involving question- involving question- 
response interchange response interchange 
(24[23],3-10) (21,1-11; esp. 10-11) 


5! Hays, Echoes in Paul, 32-33. 

52 Most famously, G. BORNKAMM, “The Stilling of the Storm in Matthew”, Tradition and 
Interpretation in Matthew (eds. G. BORNKAMM — G. BARTH — H.J. HELD; trans. P. SCOTT) 
(London 1982) 52-57. 

53 Hays, Echoes in Paul, 33. 

54 Hays, Echoes in Paul, 29-32. 
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Hays’ Echo Criterion 


Psalm 24 (23 LXX) 


Matt 21,1-17 


subject of procession is 
divine warrior (24[23],7- 
10), who has demonstrated 
power over the sea and 


subject of procession is 
Jesus (21,1-11), who has 
demonstrated power over 
the sea (8,23-27; 


rivers (24[23],1-2) 14,22-33) 

kingship highlighted in kingship highlighted in 
procession context procession context 
(24[23],7-10) (21,1-11) 


YHWH has authority over 
the earth and all its 
inhabitants (24[23],1) 


Jesus demonstrates 
paramount authority over 
donkey and foal (21,2-3) 


historical plausibility n/a plausible: consistent with 
depictions of Jesus 
throughout the Gospel 
(esp. Matt 1,23) 

history of interpretation |n/a observed by a few pre- 


critical and critical scholars 


II. IMPLICATIONS 


Having answered the first question of this study, that an echo is present, 
we now turn to the second: how does it change the way we read Matthew’s 
Gospel? 

First, the echo strengthens the Gospel’s Immanuel motif. In the opening 
chapter of the Gospel Jesus is named Immanuel, “God with us” (Matt 1,23), 
and throughout the narrative he speaks and acts in ways that demonstrate 
the accuracy of this characterization. In displaying power over the sea 
(Matt 8,23-27; 14,22-33), forgiving sins (Matt 9,2-5), receiving worship 
(Matt 14,33; 28,9.17), and promising omnipresence (Matt 18,20), Jesus 
displays characteristics that are fitting only for the divine 5. He thereby 
demonstrates that in his person God is present. By creating a juxtaposi- 
tion of Jesus with the King of glory, the psalm’s echo thus transforms the 
triumphal entry scene into another illustration of the Immanuel theme: in 
Jesus’ entrance to the temple we are to see the entrance of the divine warrior 
King. As it happens, this also creates another point of convergence in the 


55 Cf. D. Kurr, Matthew’s Emmanuel. Divine Presence and God’s People in the First Gos- 
pel (SNTSS 90; Cambridge 1997). For a discussion of worship and its christological implica- 
tions, see J.E. LEIM, Matthew’s Theological Grammar. The Father and Son (WUNT 2/402; 
Tübingen 2015). 
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Gospel narrative between the Immanuel and Son of David motifs. In the 
opening chapter, Jesus’ identity as the Son of David is heavily stressed 
through the repetition of David’s name in the genealogy, the likely reference 
to David by gematria, and the adoption story. As noted above, this context 
also contains the description of Jesus as Immanuel. The two themes are not 
directly connected again until Matt 22,41-45, when Jesus asks the Pharisees 
how David could call the Messiah “Lord” ifthe Messiah were his son. The 
transcendent nature of the messianic figure is indicated by the title “Lord”, 
which refers only to the Father or to Jesus in Matthew’s Gospel, by the 
description of the figure as seated at the right hand of God, and by the fact 
that David, the great king, speaks to him from a position of inferiority. By 
casting the Son of David in the language of the divine, Jesus thereby ties 
the themes together. The echo of the psalm in Matt 21,1-17 does the same 
by depicting Jesus as the King of glory in the same context in which he is 
repeatedly called the Son of David (Matt 21,9.15). 

Second, the echo of the psalm further develops the Gospel’s divine 
warrior theme. The juxtaposition of Jesus (Matt 21,1-17) with the divine 
warrior King (Ps 24,7-10) casts Jesus in the light of the divine warrior 
and thereby continues the characterization developed in Matt 8,23-27 and 
14,22-33. The context of Matt 21,1-17 extends the theme by hinting at the 
manner in which Jesus will wage war. Though there is seismic language 
in the account (Matt 21,10), the scene lacks the fanfare of the warrior’s 
march in OT descriptions such as Judg 5,4-5 or Hab 3,3-6. There is also 
no mention of the war horse as would be seen in Roman military pro- 
cessions. Rather, Jesus comes to Jerusalem in humble fashion (Matt 21,5; 
cf Matt 11,25). The gentle spirit of the warrior king indicates that Jesus’ 
victory will not be through a show of overwhelming force. Rather, as will 
be demonstrated in the following chapters of the Gospel, the divine war- 
rior Jesus conquers through defeat °°. 

Third, the echo of Psalm 24 in Matt 21,1-17 could indicate that Jesus’ 
procession to the temple represents the threshold-moment of God’s escha- 
tological judgment that will separate out and purify the true Israel and 
usher in the promised age. In an intriguing article, Philip Sumpter argues 
that Psalm 24 is a loosely bound compilation of liturgical fragments that 
were brought together to express a distillation of the divine “economy of 
salvation” 5. According to this view, the psalm’s opening two verses are 
primarily an image of eschatological fulfillment that is projected through 
the lens of primal creation. In other words, they describe the new reality 


56 ANGEL, “Crucifixus Vincens”, 299-317. 
57 SUMPTER, “The Coherence of Psalm 24”, 32. 
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that will follow God’s final victory over the forces of chaos. The follow- 
ing verses, Ps 24,3-6, depict those who will participate in the age of ful- 
fillment. This group is defined on the basis of ethics rather than ethnicity. 
The final section of the psalm, 24,7-10, represents “the threshold-moment 
just before the transformation of all things when the reality depicted in 
the opening verses is now about to be realized once for all on a global 
stage” 58. This transformation can only be brought about through judg- 
ment. It is by judgment that God cleanses humanity of the chaotic forces 
of sin. Those who oppose God’s plans will experience his wrath, while 
those who truly seek him will be purified so that they can experience the 
new age °°. Thus, if Psalm 24 carries the significance for which Sumpter 
argues, Jesus’ coming to the temple represents the eschatological judgment 
of God that will sift humanity and usher in the age to come °°. 

Fourth, the echo of Psalm 24 may create a secondary echo of Mal 3,1 
within the Matthean context °. When we read Matt 21,1-17 through the 
lens of Psalm 24, we see at minimum that Jesus” entrance into the temple 
figurally depicts God coming to his temple. This image points towards the 
fulfillment of Mal 3,1 in the Matthean triumphal entry scene: 

See, I am sending my messenger to prepare the way before me, and the 
Lord whom you seek will suddenly come to his temple. The messenger of 


the covenant in whom you delight — indeed, he is coming, says the Lord of 
hosts (Mal 3,1) (NRSV) ©. 


Such a reading has already been suggested by the Gospel. The narrative 
sets the expectation for the divine temple visit by making it clear that the 
Mal 3,1 preparatory messenger has already come in the form of John the 
Baptist. In Malachi, the messenger who is supposed to prepare the way for 
the Lord (Mal 3,1) is later identified as Elijah, whose coming before the 
Day of the Lord is supposed to elicit the people’s repentance (Mal 3,23-24 
[4,5-6 English]) 9. In Matthew, John the Baptist comes in the appearance 


58 SUMPTER, “The Coherence of Psalm 24”, 47. 

5 SUMPTER, “The Coherence of Psalm 24”, 51-52; BOTHA, “Questions Disguised as 
Answers”, 549-550. 

60 This interpretation has resonance with reading Zechariah 14 in the background of 
Matt 21,1-17. See DAVIES — ALLISON, Saint Matthew, II, 136. 

él Tf it is the case that Mal 3,1 is also echoed, the result would be similar to reading the 
Matthean passage through the echo of Psalm 24 as interpreted by Sumpter: both would indicate 
that in Jesus” procession to the temple the eschatological threshold-moment has arrived. As 
Mal 3,1ff. states, when the Lord comes to his temple, the eschatological Day of YHWH has come. 

62 Though the identities of the messengers are disputed, the parallelism of the verse 
indicates that messenger of the covenant should be identified with God. P.A. VERFHOEFF, 
The Books of Haggai and Malachi (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1988) 288. 

6 ALE. HILL, Malachi. A New Introduction and Commentary (AB 25D; New York 1998) 
383, though not all commentators agree with this assessment. 
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of Elijah (Matt 3,4), preaching a message of repentance to the people 
(Matt 3,2). His actions are said to fulfill the prophecy of Isa 40,3 about 
preparing the way for the Lord (Matt 3,3). In Matt 11,14, Jesus explicitly 
states that the Baptist has fulfilled the Mal 3,23[4,5] prophecy about Elijah. 
Since the disciples do not register this initially, Jesus later has to repeat 
that Elijah has already come, at which point they finally understand that 
he is talking about John the Baptist (Matt 17,10-13). Thus, the Gospel 
makes it clear that in John the Baptist the preparatory messenger has come, 
thus bringing to fulfillment the first part of the prophecy in Mal 3,1.23 
[3,1; 4,5]. The Gospel implicitly argues that the second part of the prophecy 
is fulfilled at the moment in which Jesus enters the temple (Matt 21,12). 
This is accomplished by means of the Immanuel motif: when “God with 
us” enters his temple in the triumphal entry scene, the realization of Mal 3,1 
is whispered to the reader. 

The resonance between Psalm 24 and Mal 3,1 amplifies the intensity of 
this whispered echo. Delitzsch argued for this resonance in his assertion 
that Psalm 24 and Mal 3,1 were closely connected in Jewish tradition: 


Incorporated into Israel’s hymn-book, this Psalm became, with a regard to its 
original occasion and purpose, an Old Testament Advent hymn in honour of 
the Lord who should come into his temple, Mal iii.1; and the cry: Lift up, ye 
gates, your heads, obtained a meaning essentially the same as that of the 
voice of the crier in Isaiah x1.3; Prepare ye Jahve’s way, make smooth in the 
desert a road for our God *! 


If Delitzsch is correct that the two passages were so tightly linked, then the 
echo of Psalm 24 in Matt 21,1-17 would almost surely have also generated 
an echo of Mal 3,1. However, one does not need to rely on Delitzsch’s 
claim to find resonance. Most significant is the conceptual link between 
the two passages: both Psalm 24 and Mal 3,1 speak of God coming to 
his temple. Additionally, both Psalm 24 and Malachi 3 ask who is able 
to stand before God. The psalm asks who is able to ascend the hill of 
God and stand in his holy place (Ps 24,3); the answer is the morally pure 
(Ps 24,3-6). Malachi asks who is able to stand before God on the day of 
his coming (Mal 3,2). Though the implied answer is no one, the passage 
later states that the righteous will be spared and thus suggests that they will 
be able to stand before him (Mal 3,16-17). Further similarity is found in 
the dual references about seeking God (Ps 24,6; Mal 3,1), swearing falsely 
(Ps 24,4; Mal 3,5) and the shared divine appellation, “Lord of hosts” 
(Ps 24,10; Mal 3,1). Since Psalm 24 and Mal 3,1ff. are so closely related, 


64 F. DELITZSCH, Biblical Commentary on the Psalms (trans. F. BOLTON) (Edinburgh 
1884) 334-335. 
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it is probable that an echo of Psalm 24 in Matt 21,1-17 would also trigger 
an echo of Mal 3,1. The probability is increased in light of the fact that 
the Gospel narrative has already prepared the reader to attune her ears 
for this very sound. 

Fifth, and finally, the echo of Psalm 24 in Matt 21,1-17 also plays into 
the Gospel’s characterization. In the psalm, when the interrogative tic 
&otıv oùtoc è BaoıAedg tic dö&ng is put forward, it immediately receives 
a proper response: “it is the Lord, strong and mighty” (Ps 24[23],8). On 
the second posing of the question, the answer is even more definitive, “it is 
the Lord of hosts; He is the King of glory” (Ps 24,10). Thus, in the psalm, 
there is no mistaking YHWH’s identity. This is not the case in the Gospel. 
When the city of Jerusalem calls out tig &otıv obtoc, thereby echoing the 
psalm, the crowd does not respond with an echo in turn. Instead of recog- 
nizing Jesus’ true identity, the crowd answers, “this is the prophet Jesus 
of Nazareth” °°. Though an honorable designation, this is a far cry from 
the epithets given in the psalm, which suggests that the crowds have badly 
missed the mark in their judgment of Jesus. Indeed, the Gospel has already 
established that the characterization of Jesus as a prophet is an improper 
response ©. In Matt 16,13, Jesus solicits from the disciples the various 
hypotheses that the people have put forth about his identity. The disciples 
report some of the more popular proposals: John the Baptist, Elijah, Jere- 
miah, or one of the prophets (16,14). Jesus implicitly rejects these propos- 
als, saying, “but who do you say I am?” Peter then answers with the 
proper designation, “you are the Christ, the Son of the living God” (16,16). 
This perspective aligns with the disciples’ previous assertion in Matt 14,33, 
but more importantly with the assertion of the Father (3,17; cf. 17,6). 
Jesus subsequently blesses Peter and confirms that his declaration has only 
come about through revelation from God (16,17; cf. 11,25). Thus, when 
the crowds proclaim that Jesus is a prophet in Matt 21,11, they show them- 
selves to be ignorant of his proper identity. This dissonance creates an 
ominous tone. Prior to this point in the Gospels, the crowds had been unde- 
cided and searching with regard to Jesus’ identity (12,33; 13,55). At this 
point, when they appear to have finally settled on an answer, they have 
come down on the wrong side of the fence. One observes in the religious 
leaders (Matt 12,24) and in Herod (14,1) that an improper understanding 
of Jesus belongs to those who align themselves with Satan against God 7. 


65 It is debated if the article belongs with the proper noun Jesus, i.e., the Jesus that 
comes from Nazareth, or the noun prophet, i.e., the prophet, the one that was predicted in 
Deut 18,15. The first of these options is surely correct, given Matt 14,5; 16,14; 21,46. 

66 GNILKA, Matthäusevangelium, II, 204. 

67 J.D. KINGSBURY, Matthew as Story (Minneapolis, MN 1988) 18-24, 116-118. 
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The crowd’s designation of Jesus as a prophet has additional forebod- 
ing given the fact that Jesus has entered Jerusalem, the city that kills its 
prophets (23,37). 

Additionally, at the risk of extending the echo’s auditory range too far, 
we may wonder if the Matt 21,1-17 reverberation of Psalm 24 brings with 
it a reminder of the psalm’s discussion about what constitutes the true 
Israel (Ps 24,3-6). The psalm states that it is moral purity, and not ethnic- 
ity, that comprises the genuine seekers of God. This is consistent with the 
Baptist’s pronouncement in Matt 3,7-9 that repentance, not Abrahamic 
descent, is what averts divine judgment. The psalm states that only the 
pure are able to stand in God’s holy place (Ps 24,3). The fact that Jesus 
enters the holy place (Matt 21,12) implies that he is one of the members 
of the true Israel. This is confirmed by the fact that he and his followers 
possess the pure heart that the psalm requires (Ps 24[23],4; Matt 5,8). We 
recognize that this is not the case for Jesus’ opponents. The psalm states 
that the morally pure are those who seek (önt&o) God (Ps 24[23],6). 
In Matt 28,5, we see that Jesus’ followers seek (önt&o) “God with us.” 
In contrast, the Gospel states that Jesus’ opponents seek (Cn té@) to betray 
(Matt 26,16), arrest (Matt 21,46), and ultimately to kill the one named 
Immanuel (Matt 2,13.20; 26,59). By their actions, these characters show 
that they do not belong to the generation (yeved) that seeks God’s face, 
i.e., the true Israel (Ps 24[23],6), but rather to the evil and adulterous 
(Matt 12,39; 16,4; cf. 12,45), unrepentant (Matt 12,41-42), twisted and 
faithless (Matt 17,17) generation (yeved) that ultimately is responsible for 
all the righteous blood shed on the earth (Matt 23,35-36). 
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SUMMARY 


This article argues for the presence of an echo from Psalm 24(23) in Matt 21,1- 
17 and discusses the implications that follow for reading the Matthean text. The 
echo, found in both lexical and thematic correlations between the two passages, 
is established using a methodology borrowed from Richard Hays. Its presence 
creates resonance with the Gospel’s Christology and characterization and addition- 
ally strengthens the possibility that Mal 3,1 lies in the background of the Matthean 
triumphal entry account. 


1 GIOVANNI E LA RETORICA: 
L’ARGOMENTAZIONE DI 1 GV 1,5 — 2,28 


I. INTRODUZIONE 


Da più di quarant’anni gli studi riguardanti le lettere di Paolo sono 
segnati dal ricorso alla retorica, tant’é vero che ormai è difficile trovare 
non solo un’epistola dell’Apostolo, ma anche una sua pericope che non 
sia stata analizzata secondo questa prospettiva metodologica !. Cosi se 
il campo paolino è quasi del tutto arato, conviene volgersi ad altri terreni 
i quali, pur non essendo incolti, sono ancora poco coltivati con questo 
metodo. Fuor di metafora, si tratta di guardare ad altre lettere del NT, per 
le quali i contributi di carattere retorico sono ancora pochi. In questo arti- 
colo ci soffermeremo sulla 1 Giovanni e in particolare sulla sezione 1,5 — 
2,28, così da verificare l’utilità dell’approccio retorico in ordine alla com- 
prensione della logica e del contenuto di questo passaggio e per la lettera 
tutta. 

Sottoporre un testo all’analisi retorica significa, in senso stretto, consi- 
derarlo un’argomentazione, cioè un brano con finalità persuasive, segnato 
da una tesi da dimostrare e da una o più relative prove, addotte a sostegno 
di essa. Nel nostro contributo partiremo dunque con un breve status quae- 
stionis sul genere di 1 Giovanni, così da mostrare come sia presente tra 
gli studiosi la consapevolezza del carattere speciale di questa lettera e 
come sia emersa anche la sua natura discorsiva. Poi passeremo a vedere 
la discussione sulla composizione dell’epistola, che ha evidenziato diverse 
metodologie per lo studio della stessa, soffermandoci soprattutto sulle 
proposte avanzate dai non molti sostenitori della metodologia retorica. 
A confronto con essi, si mostrerà la peculiarità del nostro approccio che 
presterà attenzione allo studio dell’argomentazione, in particolare a quella 
sviluppata in 1,5 — 2,28. Analizzeremo così il suddetto passaggio e poi 
concluderemo verificando l’utilità dell’analisi retorica per la compren- 
sione dei testi di 1 Giovanni. 


! Per un quadro sintetico sulla retorica in Paolo si veda ad es. J.-N. ALETTI, “Rhetoric in 
the Letters of Paul”, The Blackwell Companion to Paul (ed. S. WESTERHOLM) (Blackwell 
Companions to Religion; Malden, MA — Oxford 2011) 232-247. Inoltre ci permettiamo 
di rinviare anche a F. BIANCHINI, L'analisi retorica delle lettere di Paolo. Un’introduzione 
(Comprendere la Bibbia 107; Cinisello Balsamo 2011). 
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II. IL GENERE DI | GIOVANNI 


Nel suo ancora valido commentario alle epistole di Giovanni, Brown ? 
ricorda che già nel 1883 Westcott ° aveva sollevato il problema del genere 
di 1 Giovanni, sottolineando che la sua tradizionale identificazione con 
una lettera fosse problematica perché mancante di praescriptum e di post- 
scriptum, di alcun nome di persona o di luogo, di alcuna traccia dell’autore 
e del destinatario. Lo stesso Brown * fornisce allora uno status quaestionis 
sulle proposte degli studiosi in merito al genere dello scritto giovanneo, 
dividendolo in quattro diverse categorie: 1. trattato religioso universale; 
2. lettera circolare; 3. omelia, diatriba, trattato informale, enciclica pasto- 
rale; 4. commento al Vangelo di Giovanni. Successivamente, Beutler 5 
riprende il quadro delineato da Brown e lo completa parlando di coloro 
che sostengono l’idea di un genere misto tra la lettera e il discorso e in 
particolare, riprendendo gli studi di Berger °, invita a vedervi la presenza 
della forma letteraria del discorso di ammonimento successivo alla conver- 
sione (Postconversionale Mahnrede). Infine il più recente commentario 
che abbiamo avuto modo di consultare, quello di Constantine 7, si limita a 
dire che la questione del genere di 1 Giovanni è a tutt'oggi molto dibattuta 
e che quindi alla fine è meglio restare con quello tradizionale di lettera. 
Allo status quaestionis sopra presentato dobbiamo aggiungere coloro che, 
seguendo una prospettiva specificatamente retorica, parlano dell’intera 
1 Giovanni come di un’omelia-discorso di genere retorico epidittico ®. 

Da parte nostra, non siamo interessati ad individuare il genere comples- 
sivo dello scritto giovanneo — potremmo anche concludere con Painter ° 
che si tratta di un enigma e che esso assomiglia in questo ad Ebrei — ma 
intendiamo rilevare che dal quadro generale, appena delineato, risulta 
la possibilità di riconoscere nel testo dei passaggi discorsivi e di natura 


2 R. BROWN, The Epistles of John. Translated with Introductions, Notes, and Commentary 
(AB 30; New York 1982) 86. 

3 B.F. WESTCOTT, The Epistles of Saint John. Notes and Essays on the Greek Text 
(Cambridge, UK — London 1883; 31892) xxix. 

4 BROWN, The Epistles of John, 86-92. 

5 J. BEUTLER, Die Johannesbriefe (RNT; Regensburg 2000) 11-14. 

6 K. BERGER, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament”, ANRW II 25.2, 1340- 
1344. 

7 C.R. CONSTANTINE, J, 2 & 3 John (SGBC; Grand Rapids, MI 2017) 7-8. 

8 D.F. WATSON, “Amplification Techniques in 1 John. The Interaction of Rhetorical Style 
and Invention”, JSNT 51 (1993) 99-123; B. WITHERINGTON III, “The Johannine Epistles”, 
Letters and Homilies for Hellenized Christians. Volume I: A Socio-Rhetorical Commen- 
tary on Titus, 1-2 Timothy and 1-3 John (Downers Grove, IL — Nottingham, UK 2006) 
409-414. 

9 J. PAINTER, /, 2 and 3 John (SP 18; Collegeville, MN 2002) 37-38. 
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argomentativa che richiedono un adeguato approccio metodologico per 
essere compresi, cioè quello dell’analisi retorica. A questo proposito, 
dobbiamo notare che ci sono stati alcuni tentativi di seguire tale linea 
di ricerca soprattutto in merito all’individuazione della composizione di 
1 Giovanni, problematica che perciò ora andiamo ad osservare più da 
vicino. 


III. LA COMPOSIZIONE DI 1 GIOVANNI 


Una delle questioni più discusse, se non la più discussa, per 1 Giovanni 
è quella della struttura o, per meglio dire, cercando di ritrovare qualcosa 
che è già nel testo senza imporlo dall’esterno, della composizione. Se met- 
tiamo da parte coloro che, da subito, rinunciano a scoprirla !°, possiamo 
delineare il quadro della ricerca e intravedere come, a partire dall’esigenza 
di tratteggiare la composizione di 1 Giovanni, si è cominciato a far ricorso 
alla retorica. 

In questo ambito non è possibile non citare la notevole monografia di 
Giurisato !!, tutta dedicata all'argomento, che presenta uno status quaestio- 
nis completo fino al 1997. Egli fa una storia della ricerca, dividendola in 
quattro grandi periodi '?: 1. Dagli inizi alla Riforma; 2. Cinque-Settecento; 
3. Ottocento; 4. Novecento. Nel primo periodo si determina la composi- 
zione di 1 Giovanni in base ai contenuti, letti secondo schemi scolastici. 
Nel secondo periodo si riprende l’eredità della retorica classica, soffer- 
mandosi soprattutto sulle figure, ma talvolta anche sul genere, sull’argo- 
mento e sulla disposizione della lettera; tuttavia prevale l’aspetto dottri- 
nale nello studio dell’organizzazione del testo, che è considerato dai più 
come un insieme sciolto di aforismi. Nel terzo periodo si ricerca la strut- 
tura dello scritto giovanneo in base ai contenuti e al loro nesso. Infine nel 
quarto e ultimo periodo, secondo Giurisato, oltre a coloro che seguono 
ancora le linee segnate nell’epoca precedente, è possibile riconoscere una 
prevalenza all’analisi letteraria, con particolare attenzione ai procedimenti 
antichi di composizione, quali il chiasmo e l'inclusione (menziona breve- 
mente anche la critica retorica). Da parte sua, il nostro autore, dando la 
preferenza a questa ultima prospettiva metodologica, tenendo conto della 
disposizione colometrica del testo, ricorrendo a un’analisi retorica molto 


10 Tra gli autori più recenti si veda J.M. Lieu, Z, I, & III John. A Commentary (Louisville, 
KY - London 2008) 14-15. 

11 G, GIURISATO, Struttura e teologia della Prima lettera di Giovanni. Analisi letteraria 
e retorica, contenuto teologico (AnBib 138; Roma 1998). 

12 GIURISATO, Struttura e teologia della Prima lettera di Giovanni, 21-259 
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attenta all’elocutio e vicina alla retorica biblica semitica © e infine ritro- 
vando sette crie '* nella lettera, giunge a proporre una composizione molto 
complessa di 1 Giovanni; essa avrebbe un prologo, sette pericopi ed un 
epilogo, brani legati tra loro da molti richiami, segnalati con tutte le pos- 
sibili lettere dell’alfabeto !. 

Pochi anni dopo Giurisato, Akin !° fornisce un nuovo quadro degli studi 
sulla composizione dello scritto giovanneo, mostrando come siano in 
gioco almeno quattro indirizzi metodologici: 1. Gli approcci tradizionali, 
di indole letteraria, ma anche basati sulla critica delle fonti (vi include lo 
stesso Giurisato); 2. L’analisi del discorso, attenta alle relazioni semantiche 
che legano insieme tutto il testo; 3. La critica retorica, includendo non solo 
coloro che si rifanno all’eredità classica ma anche coloro che presentano 
strutture chiastiche o concentriche. A sua volta, l’autore si ispira nella 
propria proposta di composizione soprattutto a Brown !, con la ripresa 
dello schema di Giovanni. 

Un terzo panorama della ricerca è fornito dalla monografia di Luna '°, 
tutta dedicata alla composizione di 1 Giovanni. Egli ritrova cinque diverse 
prospettive metodologiche: 1. Approcci tematici; 2. Approcci formali (di 
tipo letterario); 3. Approcci strutturali e retorici; 4. Approccio basato sul 
Quarto Vangelo come modello della lettera; 5. Approccio della critica delle 
fonti. Da parte sua, l’autore "° segue un approccio strutturalista, tenendo 
conto della stilistica semitica e dei suoi parallelismi °°, e arriva a soste- 
nere che, dopo il preambolo di 1,1-4, la lettera è composta da 8 sezioni. 

Un ultimo status quaestionis sulla composizione di 1 Giovanni è quello 
elaborato da Jensen ?! e diviso secondo cinque diversi orientamenti: 


!3 Cf. R. MEYNET, L’analisi retorica (Biblioteca biblica 8; Brescia 1992). 

14 La cria di per sé è un genere letterario basato su un detto o un’azione, od entrambi, di un 
personaggio storico. Per l’approfondimento si veda B.L. MACK, Anecdotes and Arguments. 
The Chreia in Antiquity and Early Christianity (OPIAC 10; Claremont, CA 1987). 

!5 GIURISATO, Struttura e teologia della Prima lettera di Giovanni, 263-298 (si veda 
anche l’appendice con il testo strutturato in un foglio unico). 

!6 D.L. AKIN, /, 2, 3 John (NAC 38; Nashville, TN 2001) 37-47. 

17 BROWN, The Epistles of John, 124-129. 

!8 R.F. LUNA, Voici le message. La structure littéraire au service de l’annonce dans la 
première Épître de Jean (Sciences bibliques. Études 21; Montréal 2010) 9-24. 

9 LUNA, Voici le message, 24-28, 269-270. 

20 Per l’ambito della retorica biblica semitica, alla quale pure Giurisato & debitore, si 
devono citare anche i contributi di Y. SIMOENS, Croire pour aimer. Les trois lettres de Jean. 
Une interprétation (Paris 2011) 13-20, 124; e di J. ONISZCZUK, La Prima Lettera di Giovanni. 
La giustizia dei figli (Retorica biblica 11; Bologna 2009) 249-250, che giungono a presentare 
altre complicate strutture di 1 Giovanni. 

2! M.D. JENSEN, “The Structure and Argument of I John. A Survey of Proposals”, 
CBR 12 (2014) 194-215. Altro utile materiale per lo status quaestionis sulla composizione 
di 1 Giovanni e sui criteri per stabilirla puö essere ritrovato in R.J. BIGALKE, “Unravelling 
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1. Tematico; 2. Critica delle fonti; 3. Analisi letteraria; 4. Analisi testo- 
linguistica (= analisi del discorso); 5. Retorica antica. Da parte sua, l’au- 
tore 2° si muove seguendo soprattutto l’analisi letteraria, basandosi sulle 
tematiche, sulle statistiche nella ripetizione delle parole e sul rinvenimento 
di alcuni espedienti letterari, così da fornire una composizione in due 
parti, interrotte da una transizione (2,12-14): introduzione (1,1 — 2,11) e 
corpo della lettera (2,15 — 5,21). 

Da questo utile panorama sulla ricerca riguardante la composizione 
di 1 Giovanni ci risulta chiaro che le ricorrenze delle parole e dei temi 
hanno un valore relativo nella sua individuazione perché, come rimarca 
tra gli altri Watson 7%, lo stile dell’autore giovanneo è segnato dalla ripe- 
tizione, dal ritorno sui soliti soggetti. Quindi se ci si fonda solo sulle 
ricorrenze terminologiche e tematiche si possono trovare molte e diverse 
composizioni, tutte in qualche modo giustificabili — anche se quelle 
molto complesse ed elaborate lo sono di meno perché appaiono frutto del 
lavoro a tavolino dello studioso moderno, in quanto non potevano essere 
concepite e percepite nel contesto della cultura orale, propria del mondo 
antico. Riteniamo allora che sia meglio cercare una composizione che si 
basi sulle idee presenti nel testo e sulla sua logica, soprattutto quando ci 
troviamo di fronte a brani di natura argomentativa, così come emergeva 
dalla discussione riguardo al genere di 1 Giovanni. Infatti, secondo quanto 
nota Wendland **, la ripetizione non è di per sé contraria allo sviluppo e 
perciò nello scritto giovanneo possiamo intravedere un ripetersi nella pro- 
gressione così da far avanzare il testo e la sua argomentazione. Tuttavia, 
nel nostro contributo, non intendiamo avanzare ancora una nuova propo- 
sta di composizione di 1 Giovanni, ma piuttosto riflettere sulla possibilità 
e sull’utilità del ricorso alla retorica per lo studio di tale scritto. Andiamo 
dunque a presentare e valutare le posizioni di chi, prima di noi, si è mosso 
seguendo questa prospettiva metodologica. 

Guardando a coloro che effettivamente si sono rifatti all’eredità reto- 
rica classica per lo studio della composizione, e non solo, di 1 Giovanni, 
si deve cominciare da Vouga ” che, considerandolo di genere retorico 
deliberativo, presenta una disposizione per tutto lo scritto: 1,1-4 prescritto; 


the structure of First John. Exegetical analysis, Part 1” e “Unravelling the structure of 
First John. Exegetical analysis, Part 2”, HvTSt 69 (2013) s.p. (http://www.hts.org.za). 

22 M.D. JENSEN, “The Structure and Argument of 1 John”, JSNT 54 (2012) 54-73. 

2 WATSON, “Amplification Techniques in 1 John”, 99. 

24 E. WENDLAND, “The Rhetoric of Reassurance in First John. «Dear Children» versus 
«The Antichrists»”, Neot 41 (2007) 176-178. 

25 F, VOUGA, “La réception de la théologie johannique dans les épîtres”, La commu- 
nauté johannique et son histoire (éds. J.-D. KAESTLI — J.-M. POFFET, e.a.) (Genève 1990) 
283-302. 
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1,5 — 2,17 captatio benevolentiae; 2,18-27 narratio (la situazione storica 
dello scisma); 2,28-29 propositio (chiamata a «rimanere in Cristo»); 
3,1-24 probatio (le ragioni per la chiamata); 4,1-21 exhortatio (esortazione 
all’amore); 5,1-12 peroratio (chiamata all’unitä); 5,13-21 epilogo. 

Dopo di lui, arriva Watson, il quale comincia con lo studiare le tecniche 
e le figure retoriche di 1 Gv 2,12-14 7°, passa ad analizzare l’amplifica- 
zione presente in tutto lo scritto ?7, che considera di natura epidittica e 
quindi finalizzato ad accrescere l’aderenza ai valori comunitari #, infine 
si diffonde in un’analisi socio-retorica ?° dell’exordium (1,1-4) e della 
peroratio (5,13-21) *°. 

Da parte sua Casalini °! cerca di fare una lettura retorica di 1 Giovanni, 
riprendendo con alcune modifiche la composizione proposta da Vouga e 
accennando, come lui, ad uno studio dell’argomentazione presente nella 
probatio: 1,1-4 prologo; 1,5 — 2,17 esordio tematico (exordium); 2,18- 
27 esposizione narrativa della causa per cui ha scritto (narratio con pro- 
positio in 2,27 sul «rimanere in lui»); 2,28 — 4,6 esposizione fondamen- 
tale del tema in forma argomentativa (probatio nella quale si spiega cosa 
significa «rimanere in lui»); 4,7 — 5,12 esortazione all’amore fraterno 
(peroratio); 5,13-24 conclusione epistolare. 

Mentre Witherington *?, riprendendo i contributi di Watson e conside- 
rando 1 Giovanni come un testo epidittico, propone la seguente compo- 
sizione, priva della propositio perché non richiesta a motivo del genere 
retorico: 1,1-4 exordium, 1,5 — 5,17 probatio (divisa in tre parti: 1,5 — 2,17 
camminare nella luce o nella tenebra; 2,18 — 3,24 anticristi e insegnamenti 
antitetici; 4,1 — 5,17 il Dio dell’amore, il Cristo della fede, lo Spirito della 
verità); 5,18-21 peroratio. Durante l’analisi esegetica dello scritto giovan- 
neo 3, egli non fornisce un vero studio dell’argomentazione, ritenendo che 


26 D.F. WATSON, “1 John 2.12-14 as Distributio, Conduplicatio, and Expolitio. A 
Rhetorical Understanding”, JSNT 35 (1989) 97-110. 

27 WATSON, “Amplification Techniques in 1 John”, 99-123. 

28 D.F. WATSON, “An Epideictic Strategy for Increasing Adherence to Community 
Values. 1 John 1.1-2.27”, Proceedings of the Eastern Great Lakes and Midwest Biblical 
Societies 11 (1993) 144-152. 

°° Si tratta di un approccio che mette in dialogo la retorica con la sociolinguistica, la 
semiotica, l’etnografia. Per approfondimenti ci permettiamo di rimandare a BIANCHINI, 
L'analisi retorica delle lettere di Paolo, 29-31. 

30 D.F. WATSON, “«Keep Yourselves from Idols». A Socio-Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Exordium and Peroratio of 1 John”, Fabrics of Discourse. Essays in Honor of Vernon 
K. Robbins (eds. D.B. GOWLER — L.G. BLOOMQUIST, e.a.) (Harrisburg, PA 2003) 281-302. 

3! N. CASALINI, “Prima lettera di Giovanni”, Lettere Cattoliche, Apocalisse di Giovanni. 
Introduzione storica, letteraria, teologica (ASBF 58; Jerusalem 2002) 181-198. 

32 WITHERINGTON III, “The Johannine Epistles”, 409-414, 431-436. 

33 WITHERINGTON III, “The Johannine Epistles”, 437-562. 
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non ci siano stretti legami logici tra le diverse unità testuali, ma fa atten- 
zione al genere e alle figure retoriche presenti nel testo, come al suo sfondo 
sociale, in pieno accordo con il metodo socio-retorico da lui assunto. 

Infine Wendland * studia quattro figure stilistiche presenti nel testo di 
1 Giovanni, comprendendo il loro uso in funzione dello scopo persuasivo 
di rassicurare i destinatari: ricorsività (si vedano le figure retoriche di ripe- 
tizione come l’anadiplosi, l’anafora e l’epifora), contrasto (in riferimento 
alle molte antitesi), focalizzazione (amplificazione, linguaggio figurativo, 
artifici grammaticali), attenuazione (diversi mezzi stilistici per evitare di 
essere direttivo-impositivo); alla fine del suo contributo l’autore propone 
anche complicate composizioni chiastiche o concentriche di alcuni brani. 

Valutando le proposte avanzate dagli studiosi, dobbiamo anzitutto 
ricordare che quella di Vouga è stata criticata soprattutto per la volontà 
di etichettare tutta la lettera 5. In effetti, pur apprezzando il suo tentativo 
pionieristico, anche noi vi troviamo un’applicazione rigida della disposi- 
tio retorica allo scritto giovanneo. In particolare, il passaggio di 1,5 — 2,17 
non può essere rubricato come captatio benevolentiae — che tra l’altro 
non è un elemento della dispositio (come non lo è neppure l’exhortatio) — 
perché non intende catturare la benevolenza dei destinatari e, come 
vedremo, non possiede una natura introduttiva all’argomentazione, bensì 
è già parte di essa come lo stesso testo di 2,18-27, considerato invece da 
Vouga come semplice narratio. Inoltre, se la propositio fosse in 2,28-29 
con il «rimanere in Cristo», non si capisce perché nella probatio tale 
linguaggio e tale tema non sono in alcun modo ripresi. Per Casalini, che 
si rifà a Vouga, valgono, mutatis mutandis, gli stessi rilievi problematici. 

Anche Witherington può essere criticato per avere operato un’etichet- 
tatura puramente formale della lettera. Inoltre egli parla di probatio, cioè 
dell’insieme delle prove a sostegno della propositio, negando che ci sia 
una propositio e quindi cadendo in una contraddizione logica. Il fatto che, 
seguendo Watson, lo scritto sia da lui ritenuto epidittico non significa che 
non debba avere una propositio, l’esperienza dell’esegesi paolina lo atte- 
sta chiaramente: ad es. Gal 1,11-12 è la propositio, seguita dalla relativa 
probatio in 1,13 — 2,21, all’interno di un’argomentazione di natura epidit- 
tica perché volta a mostrare l’origine divina e non umana del vangelo 
paolino 5°. Tuttavia Witherington ha il merito di fare attenzione alle figure 
retoriche presenti nell’epistola e al suo sfondo sociale. 


34 WENDLAND, “The Rhetoric of Reassurance in First John”, 173-219. 

35 Cf. ad es. H.-J. KLAUCK, “Zur rhetorischen Analyse der Johannesbriefe”, ZNW 81 
(1990) 205-224. 

36 Cf. J.-N. ALETTI, “Galates 1-2. Quelle fonction et quelle démonstration? ”, Bib 86 
(2005) 305-323. 
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Da parte sua, Watson, prima di giungere a una lettura socio-retorica del 
testo vicina a quella di Witherington, porta un contributo utile e interes- 
sante perché studia le figure e le tecniche retoriche presenti in 1 Giovanni, 
al fine di comprenderne la funzione persuasiva e pragmatica nei confronti 
dei destinatari. Lo stesso apprezzamento vale per Wendland, lasciando 
pero a parte le sue complicate strutture e focalizzandosi sulla sua analisi 
di alcune figure stilistiche proprio dello scritto giovanneo. 

Dando uno sguardo generale e questi contributi sulla retorica in 1 Gio- 
vanni, notiamo che lo studio dell’argomentazione dello scritto risulta quasi 
del tutto assente, se si eccettuano degli accenni, in particolare a quella che 
si troverebbe in 2,28 — 3,24 (4,6). Noi ci proponiamo invece di mostrare 
l’utilità del ricorso alla retorica in 1 Giovanni attraverso l’analisi di un 
passaggio della lettera, da valutare come argomentativo, e cioè quello di 
1,5 — 2,28. 


IV. STUDIO DELL’ARGOMENTAZIONE DI 1 Gv 1,5 — 2,28 


Il primo passo da farsi è determinare la delimitazione della sezione che 
è da molti autori, più o meno, così stabilita 57. Per l’inizio appare chiaro 
che in 1,4 c’è la conclusione di un brano, con l’indicazione del perché si 
è scritto quanto immediatamente precede, mentre in 1,5 si introduce un 
nuovo tema con il messaggio che si intende veicolare e di cui si fornisce 
il contenuto (cf. 6t1 recitativo). Per la fine della sezione, in 2,27b-28 si 
chiede per due volte, con il verbo all’imperativo: n&vere Ev adt, così da 
apparire una conclusione esortativa. Chiusura ulteriormente rafforzata dal 
contestuale appello esplicito nei confronti dei destinatari: Kai vòv, texvia. 
Mentre con 2,29 si torna all’indicativo e si presenta un’affermazione 
sintetica che appare introduttiva di un nuovo tema (cf. 6t1 dichiarativo). 
Come elementi terminologici di coesione interna della sezione possiamo 
indicare (si tratta di vocaboli che nel resto di 1 Giovanni sono poco o 
per niente diffusi): dag (1,5.7[2x]; 2,8.9.10), oxotia/oKdtoc (1,5.6; 2,8.9. 
11[3x]), nepınateo (1,6.7; 2,6[2x].11), aandero/arndng (1,6.8; 2,4.8.21. 
27[2x]), ypado (2,1.7.8.13[2x].14[3x].21.26), rat p (2,1.13.14[2x].15.16.22. 
23[2x].24). Tuttavia, soprattutto in un contesto come quello della tradizione 
giovannea, dove, come detto, molte sono le ripetizioni, il vocabolario può 
aiutare sino a un certo punto nella delimitazione e poi nella composizione 
di un brano o di una sezione. Nel nostro caso, anche per questo è meglio 
passare dal cosiddetto modello orale, il quale, come visto, tiene soprattutto 


37 Cf. JENSEN, “The Structure and Argument of I John”, 196-204. 
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conto della struttura grammaticale-sintattica e del vocabolario, al modello 
retorico-discorsivo che, mostrandoci la logica di sviluppo della sezione, 
ne confermerà anche la delimitazione. Questo secondo modello va alla 
ricerca della disposizione del testo, consapevole che ogni argomentazione, 
indipendentemente dal genere retorico, ha due parti fisse cioè la proposi- 
tio e la probatio, ovvero la tesi e la dimostrazione **. 
Ecco dunque la nostra proposta di composizione di 1 Gv 1,5 — 2,28: 
1,5-7 propositio (con relativa expolitio): chi è in comunione con Dio cam- 
mina nella luce 
1,8 — 2,28 probatio 
1,8 — 2,2 prima prova: la confessione e la liberazione dal peccato 
2,3-11 seconda prova: l’osservanza dei comandamenti e l’amore per il 
fratello 
2,12-17 terza prova: il non amore per il mondo e il fare la volontà di Dio 


2,18-28 quarta prova: la separazione dagli avversari e la confessione della 
vera fede 


Diversi autori 3° mettono a parte 1,5, considerandola un’affermazione 
tematica importante sulla quale si basa lo sviluppo successivo di 1 Giovanni. 
Secondo noi, precisando meglio, in 1,5-7 viene presentata la tesi della 
sezione. In realtà, la propositio vera e propria è quella del v. 5, mentre i 
vv. 6-7 sono un’expolitio, cioè una prima spiegazione di essa, che mostra 
gli effetti dell’enunciato iniziale 4°. Questi effetti derivati saranno al centro 
della probatio di 1,8 — 2,28 che proverà come chi vuol dirsi in comunione 
con Dio deve camminare nella luce e non nelle tenebre e mostrerà in che 
cosa tutto ciò consista. Le prove in questione sono infatti anche delle spie- 
gazioni dell’assunto iniziale, delle condizioni, dei criteri *! per camminare 
nella luce e non nelle tenebre. D’altra parte, di regola la propositio pre- 
senta qualcosa che deve essere provato, ma anche mostrato così da far 
partire l’argomentazione che immediatamente segue *. Così perché ci sia 
una tesi è necessario che al livello terminologico e poi tematico essa venga 
ripresa nel testo successivo che viene indicato come sua dimostrazione. 


38 Cf. Aristoteles, Rh. 1414a. 31-36. 

3 Ad es. H.-J. KLAUCK, Die Johannesbriefe (Edf 276; Darmstadt 1991) 67-68; 
G. GHIBERTI, “Introduzione alle Lettere di Giovanni”, Opera giovannea (ed. G. GHIBERTI) 
(Logos 7; Leumann 2003) 98-100; R.W. YARBROUGH, / — 3 John (BECNT; Grand Rapids, 
MI 2008) 21-25. 

4° Dal punto di vista del modello di composizione orale, i vv. 6-7 sono da leggere 
insieme ai vv. 8-10, si veda infra le considerazioni sulle frasi con éüv. 

4 In effetti alcuni autori, a partire da R. LAW, The Tests of Life. A Study of the First 
Epistle of St. John (Edinburgh 1909), parlano di «tests». 

42 Per le caratteristiche della propositio in generale e nelle lettere paoline in partico- 
lare, si veda A. PITTA, “Form and Content of the Propositio in Pauline Letters. The Case of 
Rom 5.1-8.39”, RB 122 (2015) 575-591. 
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Ora se guardiamo al vocabolario possiamo notare, grazie anche a quanto 
visto sopra, che i termini pregnanti della propositio, quali d®g, okotid/ 
OKOTOG, Tepitateo, dindera hanno diverse ricorrenze nella sezione. 
Tuttavia questi indici importanti del rapporto tra propositio e probatio 
dovranno trovare ulteriore conferma in uno studio esegetico del testo 
attento alla logica e allo sviluppo argomentativo. 

In 1,5 è introdotto in maniera sintetica il contenuto dell’annuncio che 
il «noi» dell’autore rivolge al «voi» dei destinatari. Tale annuncio 
richiama quello ascoltato dai primi discepoli e testimoni — ai quali sin 
dal prologo di 1,1-4 chi scrive in qualche modo si associa — dallo stesso 
Cristo, che in Gv 8,12 afferma: «Io sono la luce del mondo chi segue 
me, non camminerà nella tenebra, ma avrà la luce della vita». Tuttavia 
in 1 Giovanni si sottolinea piuttosto che Dio stesso è luce e in lui non c’è 
tenebra alcuna. Come notano alcuni studiosi 4, presentando il contenuto 
del suo messaggio, l’autore giovanneo non è interessato a definire la natura 
di Dio, ma a provvedere una base per l’ applicazione etica. Infatti la dualità 
luce-tenebra qui introdotta viene subito sviluppata nei vv. 6-7, attraverso 
due frasi condizionali aperte con áv, prima in relazione al comporta- 
mento morale negativo («camminare nella tenebra») e poi a quello posi- 
tivo («camminare nella luce»), richiamando ancora Gv 8,12. In parti- 
colare, il v. 6 presenta l’elemento della comunione con Dio-luce, di cui 
si parlava già al v. 3. Essa è possibile soltanto in una condotta di vita non 
doppia e coerente con questa condizione. Con il v. 7 si dice che la condotta 
positiva è contraddistinta dalla comunione con i fratelli e le sorelle cri- 
stiane ed è legata all’essere purificati da ogni peccato mediante il sacrificio 
di Cristo. Quindi la propositio, che parte dalla definizione di Dio come 
luce, intende affermare, attraverso la relativa expolitio, che per il cristiano 
che dice e vuole vivere in comunione con lui c’è l’esigenza di un agire 
coerente e conseguente. 

La relativa probatio (1,8 — 2,28) fornirà quattro prove per fondare 
l’affermazione sintetica iniziale contenuta nella propositio: la confessione 
e la liberazione del peccato, l’osservanza dei comandamenti, la presa di 
distanza dal mondo, il distacco dagli avversari nella custodia della vera 
fede costituiscono le modalità e le condizioni richieste per una comunione 
con Dio che si rifletta nella condotta cristiana. In effetti, se dalla propo- 
sitio risulta chiaro il passaggio e il legame tra l’essere e il fare, tra la rela- 
zione con Dio e la dimensione etica, possono nascere però nell’ascoltatore 
delle domande ulteriori alle quali è necessario rispondere. Cosa vuol dire 


8 Ad es. C.G. KRUSE, The Letters of John (PNTC; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, 
UK 2000) 62. 
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camminare nella luce? Qual é il segno di cid e come si manifesta? Come 
si può provare a se stessi che si è concretamente ed effettivamente in tale 
condizione? I suddetti vv. 6-7 accennano alle risposte che vengono di 
seguito sviluppate. 

Cosi proprio l’elemento del peccato (si vedano duaptia in 1,8.9[2x]; 
2,2 e duaptàvo in 1,10; 2,1[2x]) e della sua purificazione (si veda xa0a- 
pito in 1,9), con la relativa mediazione cristologica (cf. 2,2), appena 
introdotto al v. 7, è ripreso nel brano di 1,8 — 2,2 che costituisce la prima 
prova e il primo segno del fatto di non camminare nella tenebra ma nella 
luce: chi vive la comunione con Dio-luce non può più rimanere nel pec- 
cato, il quale deve essere confessato per potersene liberare. In 1,8-10, 
attraverso tre frasi condizionali aperte con &&v come nei vv. 6-7, si descrive 
tale processo di liberazione, il quale comincia appunto con il riconosci- 
mento da parte del credente del proprio peccato, riconoscimento necessa- 
rio altrimenti si fa di Dio un mentitore, in quanto egli ha mandato il Figlio 
nel mondo per affrancare l’uomo dalla sua condizione peccaminosa. Da 
notare che l’esigenza della verità, qui espressa, rimanda chiaramente a 
quanto sostenuto in 1,6. Poi in questa prima prova la liberazione diventa 
effettiva con il perdono di Dio stesso per mezzo di Cristo. Così in 2,1-2 
si approfondisce il ruolo di espiatorio di Gesù a favore di tutti gli uomini, 
come la sua funzione di intercessore presso il Padre in quanto Paraclito 
(cf. Gv 14,16). 

Se la prima prova di 1,8 — 2,2 ha un’accentuazione in negativo perché 
mette in rilievo il peccato e evoca il passato dei credenti da esso domi- 
nato, la seconda di 2,3-11 guarda più in positivo chiedendo l’osservanza 
dei comandamenti (cf. tnp&o in 2,3.4.5 e &vroAn in 2,3.4.7[3x].8) e si 
sofferma sul presente dei credenti e dei loro rapporti reciproci. Allora, 
secondo 2,3-11, per mostrare che si cammina non nella tenebra ma nella 
luce è necessario seguire i comandamenti, soprattutto quello dell’amore 
vicendevole. Nella prima parte del brano (vv. 3-6) si parte dall’osservanza 
dei comandamenti (che corrispondono con quelli che Gesù ha dato ai suoi 
discepoli “, cf. Gv 14,21-24; 15,10-14) come prova del fatto di conoscere 
Dio e quindi di essere in comunione di amore con lui, altrimenti si è dei 
bugiardi (cf. 1,6). In fondo, chi dice di dimorare in Dio deve comportarsi 
come Cristo si è comportato *°. Nella seconda parte della pericope (vv. 7-11) 
si tratta dell’osservanza del comandamento nuovo e, allo stesso tempo, 


44 Cf. PAINTER, 1, 2 and 3 John, 167-169. 

45 Cf. G. GHIBERTI, “ «Come lui ha camminato» (1 Gv 2,6)”, Non mi vergogno del 
vangelo, potenza di Dio. Scritti in onore di Jean-Noél Aletti, nel suo 70° compleanno (ed. 
F. BIANCHINI — S. ROMANELLO) (AnBib 200; Roma 2012) 311-326. 
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antico dell’amore. Esso è «antico» perché già ricevuto nel passato dai desti- 
natari, ma è «nuovo» perché definito tale da Gesù in Gv 13,34 ed anche 
perché ha la sua continua attualità e realizzazione nel legame con Cristo 
e con la comunità cristiana, segno dell’inizio dell’era escatologica con il 
passaggio dalla tenebra alla luce piena. Alla fine del brano la contrappo- 
sizione, annunciata nella propositio, tra camminare nella luce e camminare 
nella tenebra è applicata e concretizzata nell’amare e nell’odiare il fratello. 

Nella terza prova (2,12-17) si opera un passaggio dall’interno all’esterno. 
Infatti ci si muove da una conoscenza già posseduta, propria dell’esistenza 
cristiana personale e comunitaria (si vedano le prime due prove) verso 
qualcosa di nuovo e riguardante la vita credente nel contesto più ampio. 
In particolare, nel nuovo brano si richiede la presa di distanza dalla men- 
talità mondana così da mostrare che il vero credente è nella luce di Dio 
e non nella tenebra del mondo. Due sono i richiami espliciti e diretti con 
la propositio: il perdono del peccato nel suo nome di 2,12 evoca il sangue 
di Cristo che purifica da ogni peccato di 1,7 (sempre ünaprtia), mentre 
il fare la volontà di Dio di 2,17 rimanda al fare la verità di 1,6 (sempre 
notéo). Il summenzionato passaggio dall’interno all’esterno, che riguarda 
anche l’ultimo testo della sezione, cioè 2,18-28, è adeguatamente segnalato 
e preparato dall’appello iniziale dei vv. 12-14. Qui ci si rivolge dapprima 
a tutti i destinatari, chiamandoli texvia, per poi suddividerli tra quelli 
più grandi in età (matépéc) e quelli più piccoli (veaviokor) %. Ad essi si 
ricorda, riallacciandosi ai due brani precedenti, quello che è loro accaduto: 
i loro peccati sono stati perdonati per mezzo di Cristo e hanno vinto il male 
(1,8 — 2,2), hanno conosciuto il Padre e il Figlio, conservando la Parola 
di Dio (2,3-11). In ragione di quanto è avvenuto nella loro esistenza, nei 
vv. 15-17 essi sono esortati a non amare il mondo. L’opposizione che 
segnava la fine del brano di 2,3-11 tra l’odiare e l’amare il fratello si 
trasforma ora in quella tra il non amare il mondo e amare il Padre e quindi 
fare la sua volontà. Quest’ultima radicale alternativa, che i destinatari sono 
invitati a comprendere attentamente, è motivata dapprima con tre formule 
sapienziali che descrivono la struttura corrotta di questo sistema terrestre 
e poi dal fatto che il mondo ha un carattere transitorio (come la tenebra 
in 2,8), mentre colui che compie la volontà di Dio rimane per sempre, 
avendo la vita eterna. Infine, per quanto riguarda il concetto di x6cpog, 
siamo nell’ambito di una delle due prospettive giovannee sul mondo, 
quella negativa (cf. Gv 1,9-10), mentre quella positiva è stata presentata 
poco prima al v. 2 (cf. Gv 3,16-17). 


46 KRUSE, The Letters of John, 87. 
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La quarta e ultima prova di 2,18-28 si riallaccia al brano precedente 
e specifica qual è il mondo da non amare (e perché), quello dell’Anti- 
cristo 4 e degli avversari a lui associati, che si oppongono al Cristo e a 
coloro che lo confessano (gruppo «noi»). Come prima, in 2,3-11, si era 
passati dall’invito ad osservare i comandamenti in generale a quello dell’a- 
more del fratello in particolare, ora si va dall’ ammonimento generico a 
non amare il mondo a quello specifico a prendere distanza da coloro che 
sono fuoriusciti dalla comunità cristiana. È data così anche l’ultima ragione 
o condizione per il legame tra la comunione con Dio e il camminare nella 
luce: chi vuole vivere una vera esistenza cristiana deve fuggire gli anticri- 
sti e rimanere nella fede del Figlio. Tre sono i richiami diretti alla propo- 
sitio: il contrasto tra verità e menzogna in 2,21.27 evoca quello tra l’es- 
sere bugiardi e il fare la verità di 1,6 (GA nero 1,6; 2,21 e àAnOns 2,27; 
yebdopar 1,6 e weddoc 2,21.27), la concentrazione sul Figlio in 2,22- 
23 ripropone la stessa attenzione di 1,7 (sempre è vidc), la dinamica di 
ascolto e annuncio/promessa di 2,24-25 rimanda alla stessa di 1,5 (dkobo 
e av/én-ayyéAA@). La cornice del brano è chiaramente escatologica (vv. 18, 
28), segnata dal conflitto con gli avversari della vera fede, che negano 
che Gesù è il Cristo, e finalizzata alla permanenza nell’insegnamento 
ricevuto da parte dei destinatari, i quali devono operare un attento discer- 
nimento per riconoscere gli altri e lasciarsi istruire dallo Spirito con il 
quale sono stati unti al momento del battesimo (cf. Gv 16,13). 

Coma fa notare Wendland ‘, ci sono molte opposizioni in 1 Giovanni 
e soprattutto in 1,5 — 2,28. In particolare, noi notiamo che la fondamen- 
tale opposizione luce-tenebra viene declinata in modo diverso nel corso 
dell’argomentazione: tra confessione (òuoX0yé®) e negazione del peccato 
(1,6 — 2,22), tra l’amore (åyaráo) e l’odio del fratello (2,3-11), tra l’amore 
(éyarüw) del mondo e quello del Padre (facendo la sua volontà) (2,12- 
17), tra, da una parte, la confessione (öuoAoy&o) del Figlio, il Cristo, 
e del Padre e, dall’altra, la sua negazione da parte dell’Anticristo (2,18- 
27). Mettendo insieme queste considerazioni con lo schema di composi- 
zione evidenziato all’inizio, emerge il collegamento ABB’A’ tra i brani 
della sezione 1,5 — 2,28 così da confermarne l’unità. Ma ancora più inte- 
ressante è notare alcuni indici di sviluppo del testo che mostrano un pro- 
gredire del ragionamento e quindi dell’argomentazione stessa. Abbiamo 
già sottolineato il passaggio dall’interno all’esterno, ora potremmo rive- 
derlo in queste tappe: dalla dimensione personale (1,6 — 2,2) a quella 


47 Per un approfondimento di questa figura nel nostro contesto, si veda PAINTER, /, 2 and 
3 John, 210-211. 
48 WENDLAND, “The Rhetoric of Reassurance in First John”, 185. 
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comunitaria (2,3-11), di qui a quella del contesto mondano nel quale si & 
immersi (2,12-17), per giungere alla fine della storia e dell’intero mondo 
(2,18-28). Inoltre abbiamo un percorso temporale: dal passato di peccato 
prima della conversione che può tornare, al presente dell’esistenza nella 
comunità ecclesiale, al futuro escatologico della vita eterna. Infine le 
quattro prove sono disposte con un senso di urgenza crescente fino all’ul- 
tima, la quale mette in gioco la lotta finale con l’Anticristo e la questione 
essenziale della salvezza ultima dei credenti. 

Qual è la finalità e il tipo di argomentazione che troviamo in 1,5 — 
2,28? Brown * parla della necessità di camminare nella luce in risposta 
al vangelo di Dio come luce, mentre tale risposta divide i destinatari dagli 
avversari fuoriusciti dalla comunità. A nostro avviso, la dicotomia tra 
luce e tenebra, declinata in vario modo nella sezione, indica l’esigenza 
di una presa di posizione del credente al livello delle sue scelte concrete, 
esigenza che richiama la dottrina anticotestamentaria delle due vie (ad 
es. Salmo 1) e che è segnalata come urgente in ragione del pericolo 
imminente costituito dall’ Anticristo e dai suoi sodali, segno della venuta 
dell’ultima ora. Così entrando nel dibattito sul genere retorico, possiamo 
rilevare che quanto emerso conduce a pensare a un carattere della sezione 
tipicamente deliberativo, cioè relativo alle decisioni da prendere per l’agire. 
In questo senso non è corretto vedere nel nostro testo una finalità preva- 
lentemente polemica, in risposta alle posizioni degli avversari °°, i quali, 
d’altra parte, non possono essere considerati semplicemente delle figure 
letterarie introdotte dall’autore °', ma in ragione anche dei toni forti e dram- 
matici dello scritto, devono essere visti come realmente esistenti 52. 

Nel complesso questa sezione espositiva di 1 Gv 1,5 — 2,28 intende 
convincere i destinatari della necessità di una reale coerenza di vita, con 
il compiere scelte conformi alla loro opzione fondamentale per Dio che 
è luce, in una profonda unità tra la fede professata e quella vissuta. Il per- 
corso argomentativo aiuta i destinatari ad operare un attento discernimento 
delle situazioni nelle quali sono coinvolti, in modo da conoscere che cosa 
è tenebra e cosa è luce e così scegliere la luce e, di conseguenza, impe- 
gnarsi per una crescita sempre più profonda nella comunione con Dio, 


4 Brown, The Epistles of John, 189. 

50 Cf. KRUSE, The Letters of John, 61-112. Sui pericoli del cosiddetto mirror-reading 
in rapporto agli avversari, presenti nelle lettere del NT, si veda ad es. J.M.G. BARCLAY, 
“Mirror-reading a Polemical Letter. Galatians as a Test Case”, JSNT 31 (1987) 73-93. 

>! Cf. H. SCHMIDT, “How to Read the First Letter of John Non-Polemically”, Bib 85 
(2004) 24-41. 

52 Per una valida ricerca sugli avversari di 1 Giovanni, si veda D.R. STREET, They went 
out from us. The Identity of Opponents in First John (BZNW 177; Berlin — New York 
2011). 
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che è a sua volta strettamente legata a quella con gli altri all’interno della 
comunità, tenendo però conto anche del contesto del mondo e del tempo 
in cui vivono. 


V. CONCLUSIONE 


Il tragitto del nostro contributo ha mostrato l’importanza crescente del 
ricorso alla retorica nell’ambito di 1 Giovanni e in particolare in quello di 
1,5 — 2,28. Da alcuni accenni a questa prospettiva metodologica in rela- 
zione al genere dello scritto giovanneo, siamo passati a un utilizzo più 
diffuso di essa in merito alla composizione di 1 Giovanni, fino al nostro 
approfondimento di 1,5 — 2,28, tutto caratterizzato dall’analisi della sua 
argomentazione e quindi da una lettura propriamente retorica. 

Giunti a questo punto dobbiamo verificare l’utilità del ricorso a tale 
approccio metodologico per il campo di indagine preso in esame. Anzitutto 
lo studio dell’argomentazione ci ha permesso di comprendere l’unità e la 
logica profonda del testo di 1 Gv 1,5 — 2,28. Questo significa anche che 
non è possibile escludere, come sostengono alcuni studiosi 5, ogni svi- 
luppo argomentativo nella lettera — perché ci sarebbe una serie slegata 
di flussi di idee, unite insieme per semplici associazioni — e di conse- 
guenza ogni schema ordinato della sua composizione. Inoltre l’enuclea- 
zione della tesi e delle relative prove, ci ha mostrato come gli avversari 
non siano al centro dell’attenzione dell’autore, ma lo siano le scelte con- 
crete e coerenti con la loro fede che i destinatari sono chiamati a compiere, 
cosicché la dimensione esortativa-pratica di 1 Giovanni e più precisamente 
il suo genere retorico deliberativo deve essere preso in considerazione, 
almeno per la sezione di 1,5 — 2,28. Infine crediamo che un approccio reto- 
rico, attento allo studio dell’argomentazione, potrebbe tornare utile anche 
per l’analisi di altri passaggi dello scritto giovanneo, già a partire dai 
versetti immediatamente seguenti a quelli presi in esame. Infatti in 2,29 
si ha un nuovo inizio testuale con una frase coincisa che introduce il tema 
della giustizia di Dio e di quella da compiere da parte di chi è stato da lui 
generato. Segue subito in 3,1-10 uno sviluppo segnato da questo linguag- 
gio, è quindi cominciata una nuova argomentazione, che potrebbe essere 
studiata così come noi abbiamo fatto per 1,5 — 2,28. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Francesco BIANCHINI 
Roma 


53 Ad es. G. STRECKER, The Johannine Letters. A Commentary on 1, 2, and 3 John 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 1996) xliii; e KRUSE, The Letters of John, 32. 
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SUMMARY 


The article studies 1 John, and particularly the section 1,5 — 2,28, in order 
to ascertain the usefulness of the rhetorical approach for the comprehension of 
the logic and content of this letter and this passage. For the most part, scholars 
have adopted a rhetorical approach in the study of 1 John only to determine its 
genre and its composition. In contrast, the article analyzes the argumentation of 
1 John 1,5 — 2,28 and so offers an explanation of the author’s manner of reason- 
ing in this section of the letter. The study offers further confirmation of the value 
of a rhetorical approach to the letter, which gives special attention to the argu- 
mentative development of the text. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH: PAUL AND QUMRAN 


For Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith Gen 15,6 is of fundamental 
importance. At Rom 4,3 he quotes this text from Genesis: émtotevoev dè 
ABpaau to 020 Kai &XoyicOn adta eig Sika1ocbvnv ! (see also Gal 3,6). 
Its Hebrew original, however, structures the second half differently: yaxm 
npts 1? qawn mma. The Hebrew verb translated with AoyiGopar is Qal, 
thus active, whereas éXoyioOn is passive ?. There is a striking example of 
the same Hebrew verb bearing basically the same meaning, but expressed 
in Nifal, a passive voice: nps? 19 awy (Ps 106,31), rendered in the 
LXX as kai &XoyioOn at sic dukatoodvnv, where adt@ refers to Phine- 
has. In Gen 15,6 the passive transformation necessitated another modifi- 
cation, namely 7p7¥ to p78, which we find in Psalm 106 3. 

It is interesting to see a near replica of the formulation at Ps 106,31 in 
a couple of Qumran documents. The first occurs in Some Works of the 


' A few verses later the apostle disambiguates the text by supplying the subject of 
EXoyiohn: éAoyioün to ABpaap à riots eig SuKatoobvny (vs. 9). The change of adt@ 
to to ABpaap was necessary, because the first half of Gen 15,6 is absent, and the text is 
no longer meant as a quotation: ti yap À ypadn Aéyet; (vs. 3); instead, Paul is presenting 
his own position: Aéyouev yap (“our view is”). On the use of A&yo here, cf. MX used to 
communicate a halachic decision as in: [...] anw ON NIN mx by (“on liquid 
streams we opine that they are [...]”, MMT B 55, similarly also at lines 65 and 73). Lim’s 
discussion of this text does not add very much to the issue at hand: T. Lim, Holy Scripture 
in the Qumran Commentaries and Pauline Letters (Oxford 1997) 149-150. 

> Since in the first half of the verse t@ Oe@ is used, this passivisation cannot be 
explained away as typical of a contemporary trend to avoid the use of the divine name, as 
suggested by H. BAARLINK, Romeinen I: een praktische bijbelverklaring (Kampen 1987) 68. 
Ramban’s unique attempt to see Abram as the subject of nawn and “righteousness” as God’s 
justice is not motivated by such a trend. What Ramban would make the object suffix of 
the verb refer to is not clear. Fitzmyer thinks this is a theological passive: J.A. FITZMYER, 
Romans (AB 33; New York — London — Toronto — Sydney 1992) 373. However, also when 
the act is expressed in the active voice, the actor is still God. It is remarkable that Jerome, 
who held the banner of hebraica veritas as his translation policy, concurs with the LXX: 
credidit Domino et reputatum est ei ad iustitiam. The significant passive transformation in 
the Septuagint, a feature also found in Paul’s citation, is not discussed in Ch.D. STANLEY, 
Paul and the Language of Scripture. Citation Technique in the Pauline Epistles and Con- 
temporary Literature (Cambridge 1992) 99-100, 102, 234-235. We are discussing substan- 
tive issues, not merely absence or presence of particles such as kat, dé etc. 

3 McLay does not account for this significant syntactic feature; he thinks the difference 
between the MT form and that found in the LXX and Paul can be reduced to the latter 
passivising the 1wm and the object suffix ñ accidentally dropping in the course of transmis- 
sion of the Hebrew text: R.T. McLay, The Use of the Septuagint in New Testament Research 
(Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge 2003) 41-42. 
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Torah or Migsat ma‘ase ha-torah *: nem Ww nwya APIS? J? nawnn 
(MMT C 31). Here the grammatical subject of nawn: is not clear: one 
looks in vain for a feminine singular noun in what precedes and follows 
the clause. In this respect this instance is distinct from both of the Old 
Testament examples adduced above. One possible solution is to postulate 
that the following infinitive clause was at the back of the author’s mind, 
a kind of prolepsis. In the preceding lines the recipient of this epistle is 
exhorted to entreat God to fortify his mind and keep him away from evil 
influences, looking further ahead towards the end time: ny7 nInxa (“at 
the end of the time”, line 30). In Genesis 15, God, in addressing Abram, 
looks backwards at his attitude and decision. The psalmist looks back- 
wards at the intervention undertaken by Phinehas, but also forwards: 
o> 79 SN 777 (“from generation to generation for ever”). The author 
of MMT may have meant to say, when somewhat paraphrased: “then the 
stance displayed by you as you practised what is right and good is going 
to be counted to your credit as righteousness”. This adopts a perspective 
diametrically opposed to Paul’s position, which is, however, a separate 
issue. 

The second instance is in the so-called pseudo Jubilees: ATIN AR” 
APIs + awan ombra (40225 21.7-8 = Jub 14,6-7), unquestionably a 
quotation of Gen 15,6, with a significant difference, however, in that 
mawn has become 2wnm 5. What is its grammatical subject? The verb 
awn can, in the active voice, take two objects: “to accredit something to 
somebody”. Is it acceptable to take 77% as the first object, which has 
been, in the passive voice, transformed to the grammatical subject of 
awnn? The editors of our text, van Derkam and Milik, seem to think so, 
as shown by their translation: “and righteousness was accounted to 
him” 6. A clause such as 8197 ws» awn 07 (“blood [i.e. murder] shall 
be imputed to that person”, Lev 17.4) may be cited in support of such an 
analysis. But we also find a further instance that should be considered: 
mann? 19% ara awn N° (“in the days of Solomon it [i.e., silver] was 


4 The most recent edition is found in E. QIMRON, The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew 
Writings (Jerusalem 2013) II 204-211, where only a composite text, reconstructed from 
six fragmentary manuscripts (4Q394-399), is offered. The editio princeps with plates and 
a transcription of the six manuscripts as well as the composite text is found in E. QIMRON — 
J. STRUGNELL, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, X: Migsat ma‘ase ha-torah (Oxford 
1994). 

5 Pace QMRON, Discoveries, 84, this is the correct reading, so read by himself, Dead 
Sea Scrolls, Il 8. 2wnn" mentioned by him in Discoveries, 84, is what Milik had mentioned 
en passant in his edition of the Copper Scroll(!): M. BAILLET — J.T. MILIK — R. DE VAUX, 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, III (Oxford 1962) 225. 

6 H. ATTRIDGE et al. (eds), Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, XIII (Oxford 1994) 147. 
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not considered worth anything”, 1 Kgs 10,21). Another relevant text is 
Deut 6,25: mm D? nati mann YD NN NIDY? SAWI cD 19 MAN HP TA 
WS WR APN, where also 1773 must be the subject. This text may have 
been at the back of our author’s mind ?. The thought, however, is quite 
distinct, despite the strikingly similar mode of expression, from p73 
7° DIP T? mm in Egyptian Aramaic of the Persian period: “it [i.e., your 
action] will be considered a merit for you before YHw”, used in a famous 
petition sent by the Jewish community in Elephantine to the governor of 
Judaea 8. 

It is often said that Paul quotes from the Septuagint. One significant 
example that speaks against such an assumption and that has direct rele- 
vance to the theme of justification is ô dè dixatocg Ex tiotemg Chosta 
Rom 1,17, a citation as shown by the preceding kadog yéypantar. The 
universally agreed source of the quotation is Hab 2,4, where, however, the 
Septuagint reads ô dè dialog k tiotedg uov hostar? and the MT 
reads: mm 1N3V9N2 PTS. It is with the MT reading that the Nahal Hever 


fragment agrees: öi]karog èv niorsı adrod Ghoet[o] !. The context 
requires that the possessive pronoun be understood as referring to the 
righteous, which cannot be reconciled with the pov of the Septuagint, 
which must be referring the pronoun to God speaking through the prophet. 
Paul’s formulation with tiote®g with no possessive pronoun, whether pov 
or adtoò, is interesting. The apostle may have been aware of the Septua- 
gint reading here, but also of importance is the syntactic ambiguity inher- 
ent in the genitive, which can be either subjective (i.e., “my fidelity”) or 
objective (i.e., “trust to be put in me”), a lexicographical ambiguity inher- 
ent in the substantive as well, whether 73:8 or niotıg 11; both can denote 
either “trusting” or “trustworthiness, fidelity”. Reference to Paul’s sote- 
riology in its entirety leaves no shadow of doubt that he is talking about 
the act of trusting. For the apostle, the whom one should and could trust 
for his salvation was clear enough from the context, and so the rendering 
did not require the addition of ov. In the absence of the verses preceding 


7 As suggested in Discoveries, X 63. 

8 Cf. T. MURAOKA — B. PORTEN, A Grammar of Egyptian Aramaic (Leiden 72003) 278. 

° Ziegler’s rejection of a variant attested by a small number of manuscripts omitting the 
possessive pronoun as a case of harmonisation with Rom 1,17 and Gal 3,11 is plausible: 
J. ZIEGLER, Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum graecum, XIII Duodecim prophetae (Göttingen 
21967) ad loc. 

10 See E. Tov (ed.), The Greek Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal Hever (8HevXIIgr) 
in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert VIII (Oxford 1990) 53. 

1! I am not as confident as Andersen, for whom the Hebrew form cannot mean “a 
spiritual virtue of which a human being is capable”: F.I. ANDERSEN, Habakkuk (AB 25; 
New York — London — Toronto — Sydney 2001) 215. 
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the citation (Hab 2,1-3), the pov of v. 4 might have sounded ambiguous, 
prompting the reader to ask: “Whose?” |”. Paul probably thought that 
his position of sola fide could be best and least ambiguously expressed 
without any possessive pronoun. The verbatim translation of the Hebrew 
form with the third person pronoun could have been viewed as ambigu- 
ous, since the pronoun, without a fuller context from Habakkuk, could be 
taken as referring to God or to the righteous. The author of the Qumran 
commentary on Habakkuk appears to have analysed the genitive as objec- 
tive, but not with God as the object of trust: ppwan man Ox ob SWN 
PISA na DIINNI nby 292 (“whom God will rescue from the court 
of justice by dint of their endeavour and trust [placed] in the teacher of 
righteousness”, 1QpHab 8,2-3) !3. Thus Paul did not quote Hab 2,4 from 
the Septuagint; he may have been aware of its wording, but he found it 
prudent not to cite it verbatim !*. 

The above considerations, we hope, have shown that, while Paul was 
not necessarily quoting Gen 15,6 from the Septuagint, he may have been 
aware of a reformulation in the passive voice in the Hebrew of Gen 15,6 
that was current in his time, and he may have found it acceptable !5. 


Wijttenbachweg 57 Takamitsu MURAOKA 
2343XW Oegstgeest 
(The Netherlands) 


SUMMARY 


It is often said that when Paul quotes from the Old Testament, he quotes from 
the Septuagint. Rom 4,3 (citing Gen 15,6) appears to support that position. The 
Septuagint version departs significantly from its Hebrew source text. A similar way 
of analysing the Hebrew text, however, is attested in some contemporary Qumran 
documents. Paul, then, may have been aware of such an analysis among Jewish 
scholars and was sympathetic to it. Thus Rom 4,3 is not necessarily a conscious 
citation from the Septuagint. Another case of equal importance for Paul’s theology 
is Rom 1,17, which departs from the Septuagint text of Hab 2,4. 


12 A different kind of ambiguity of the Septuagint wording is exemplified in another 
quotation of our Hab passage: ô dè dika16ç pov x niotewg Cnoetat (Heb 10,38), where 
the pronoun can be construed backwards or forwards. 

13 Theologically, of course, the position represented here is clearly anti-Pauline. 

14 Andersen’s discussion of Paul’s citation of Hab 2,4 leaves not a little to be desired: 
ANDERSEN, Habakkuk 210-16. 

!5 We have cast an eye on a number of contemporary commentaries on Romans, none 
of which appears to be aware of the implication of these Qumran texts for Rom 4,3 and 
the New Testament passages affiliated with it. 
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Jean L’Hour, Genese 1-2,4a. Commentaire (Études Bibliques N.S. 71). 
Leuven — Paris — Bristol, CT, Peeters, 2016. 267 p. 16 x 24. €76.00 


A work of the author’s maturity, this study describes itself as a welcome and 
necessary summary of the dark wood of publications devoted to the creation 
accounts in the Book of Genesis. In this particular case, L’H. focuses especially 
on the first account which is almost universally recognised as coming from the 
Priestly author. 

The work is arranged in twelve chapters. They are preceded by a preface (1-2), 
a list of signs and abbreviations (3-5) and the author’s own translation of Gen 1,1 — 
2,4a, and concluded with a bibliography (245-260), two indexes — of authors (261- 
263) and of biblical passages (265-266) — and the general index (267). The first 
chapter (11-23) attempts to contextualise the first creation account within the 
literary setting of the Ancient Near East, with particular attention given to the 
cosmogonic myths of the Mesopotamian, Egyptian and Canaanite cultures. The 
second (25-35) is concerned with questions about the composition of the text and 
theories about the diachrony of its reconstruction, while the third (37-51) deals with 
the literary characteristics of the pericope, devoting particular attention, among other 
things, to the problem of its final boundary (2,3 or 2,4a). As is clear from the title of 
the present work, L’H. chooses to close the pericope at 2,4a because he wishes to see 
the röledöt formula in this verse as concluding the whole account, despite the fact 
that this formula usually introduces narratives or genealogies. The fourth (53-74) and 
the fifth (75-91) chapters deal, respectively, with the first two verses of the account, 
focusing in detail on each term employed. Following the careful and necessary 
analysis of Gen 1,1-2, chapters 6-12 (93-217) are presented as the centre-piece of 
the commentary, which concerns itself with each of the six days of the creation of 
the world as well as the seventh, the day when God rested. A final chapter (219- 
244) addresses primarily the theology of the account as a whole, while also serving 
as the concluding and overall summary of the work. 

L’Hour’s study can be appreciated for its clarity and balance, and, above all, 
for its common sense. Even if the literature cited on the cosmogonic myths of the 
Ancient Near East is not always up-to-date, in the end the reader is left with the 
impression of being immersed in a study that has been weighed and assimilated over 
many years by a scholar who has succeeded, according to the Pauline expression 
of 1 Thess 5,21, in “testing everything and holding fast to what is good”. In view of 
the exegetical and theological significance of the text examined and the quantity of 
information on these verses amassed by the exegesis of the last two and a half cen- 
turies, I would like to limit myself here to considering some aspects of the initial 
stages of the Priestly author’s account, which, because of questions touching upon 
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syntactical and other interpretative issues, constitute the most significant touchstone 
for the exegete and the translator. 

According to L’H.’s interpretation, the incipit of the narrative should be ren- 
dered thus: “! Au commencement Dieu créa les cieux et la terre. ? Et la terre 
était... 3 Et Dieu dit: ...”. The treatment of v. 1 (7, 54-71) is undoubtedly exem- 
plary for its information and clarity. However, despite the assiduous collection of 
information and the measured reasoning of the argument, it is a little disappointing 
that, in the end, as evident in the translation just noted, L’H. prefers to follow the 
“tradition plurimillénaire” (62). 

Already in the Middle Ages, Rashi di Troyes (Rabbi Shlomo Yitzchagi, c. 1040- 
1105) had observed that, in order to justify a translation like that of the Septuagint 
(Ev apy Enoinoev ô Heög TOV oùpavdv Kai tv yv), the Hebrew would need to 
have been written differently: not with the form n°wx 3, very probably in a con- 
struct state, as is also the case in the other four uses of the expression (cf. Jer 26,1; 
27,1; 28,1; 49,34; [Hos 9:10]), but rather with the form nnwx2 (cf. 2 Sam 7,10; 
1 Chr 17,9; Jer 7,12; cf. also Deut 13,10; 1 Chr 11,6; Neh 7,5). Again, Rashi 
observed that, in Scripture, the term MWN, “beginning”, although without the 
preposition 2, is always found in a close grammatical relationship with the follow- 
ing word. In fact, of the 51 occurrences of the term, only 17 (cf. Gen 1,1; 10,10; 
Deut 11,12; Job 8,7; 42,12; Ps 111,10; Prov 1,7; 4,7; 8,22; 17,14; Qoh 7,8; 
Isa 46,10; Jer 26,1; 27,1; 28,1; 49,34; Mic 1,13) have a meaning that is precisely 
temporal or, at least, numerical. Now, on all these occasions, it is found in the 
construct state with the single exception of Isa 46,10 (cf. also Sir 15,14 [cf. manu- 
scripts A; B in the margin]). 

Ibn Ezra (Rabbi Abraham ben Meir, c. 1089-1164) was of the same opinion 
as Rashi: he adds that the vocalisation 2 of the preposition prefixed to MWN 
— that is, without the presence of the article — contributes significantly to the 
interpretation of the term in question as the nomen regens of a construct state. 
In this way, the expression n°wx72 would be employed precisely to evoke a term 
that is dependent on what follows, namely, the verb X93, “create”: literally, “In 
the beginning of-the-he-created of God...”, where the expression “of-the-he- 
created” constitutes the nomen rectum of this construction. In this way, Gen 1,1 
constitutes, not a main clause (as the LXX and all the ancient versions render it), 
but rather a clause that depends on what follows (cf. vv. 2-3). In other words, by 
going for a more appropriate temporal nuance, we obtain: “When God began to 
create...” (the same exception noted above in Isa 46,10 [cf. also Sir 15,14] bears 
a similar temporal nuance). In fact, to show an absolute beginning and, thus, 
one that is not in the construct state, and also maintaining the same term as in 
the Masoretic Text, the Hebrew should have had not -3, but rather nwa, with 
the article, a form otherwise unknown throughout the Hebrew Bible. Moreover, 
in Hebrew, in order to introduce a temporal phrase, it is not unusual to have a 
conjugated form of a verb — in particular, as here, a qatal (X93) — instead of 
an infinitive form (as, for example, in Gen 2,4b; 5,1; Ezek 28,13). As already 
pointed out by the same Ibn Ezra, a construction rather similar to ours can be found 
in Hos 1,2: ywina mm 37 n?nn, “When God began to speak of Hosea [liter- 
ally: “The beginning of-the-he-spoke of YHwH to Hosea”]” (cf. also, for example, 
Exod 6,28; Num 3,1; Deut 4,15; 2 Sam 22,1; Ps 18,1). Moreover, when Nach- 
manides (Rabbi Moses ben Nachman, known also as Ramban; c. 1194-1270) 
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attempted to translate the entire verse as a main independent clause (as in the 
ancient versions, followed later by L’H.), he was not able to ignore the construct 
state of the expression n°wx 73, and so he was obliged to conjecture the unlikely 
presence of a #57: “In the beginning of everything God created heaven and earth”. 

Furthermore, in the (Sumerian and Akkadian) literature of the Ancient Near 
East, there are well-attested creation accounts which begin with a temporal clause: 
see, for example, the Enüma elis (“When the heaven above had not [yet] been 
named and the earth below had not [yet] been called by name...”: I,1-2); the 
Atramhasis (“When the gods were man...”: 1,1); the cosmogony of the kalü 
priest (“When Anu had created heaven and Nudimmud had created the Abyss 
[Apsii], his dwelling, ...”: lines 24-25); the cosmogonic myth KAR 4 [VAT 9307] 
from Ashur, in the Sumerian version (“When the heaven and the earth — they 
were closely united — were separated...”: line 1, versus). 

In light of this evidence, v. 2 takes on the value of a circumstantial phrase 
which is retrospective and parenthetical. It is the Hebrew syntactic construction 
itself which indicates this: waw + subject + verb (in the qatal) — AMA YNT —, 
and not the more usual verb (in the wayyigtol) + subject — PINT MN — as, 
for example, in Gen 47,20b. In the Hebrew Bible, there are numerous examples 
of this circumstantial construction: e.g., Gen 3,1; 24,1; 1 Sam 18,25; Jon 3,3; 
Zech 3,3. Thus, if v. 2 represents a kind of parenthesis, because it expresses the 
circumstance of the beginning of the creative act of God, v. 1 is found to be in 
direct relationship with v. 3, which is the true beginning of the creative act and, 
also, the first main clause expressed with the usual wayyigtol TR san", “God 
said”). The first element to receive a name, that is, according to the Semitic 
mentality, its existence, is, in fact, the “light”, which is created precisely in v. 3. 
Besides, the “heaven” and “earth” of v. 1 receive their names and, in this way, 
their existence only in vv. 8 and 10. The texts of Exod 20,11 and 31,17 record 
precisely and clearly that it took the whole of six days for the Lord to make “the 
heaven and the earth”, that is, the entire universe. In light of these considera- 
tions, it seems reasonable to conclude, pace L’H., that the more probable trans- 
lation of the incipit of the account should be: “! When God began to create the 
heaven and the earth, ? while the earth..., * God said: ‘Let there be light!’...” 
(cf. Gen 1,1-3). 

Certainly, the traditional rendering of v. 1 as an independent clause (cf. all 
the ancient versions, followed by L’Hour), notwithstanding the morphological 
and syntactical problems, can be viewed legitimately as a narrative expedient of 
biblical-Hebrew prose. In this case, we would be in the presence of a so-called 
proleptic summary, that is, a sort of “title” prefaced to the entire account of crea- 
tion in which the content of the story that follows is condensed (and anticipated) 
in a single clause (for some examples, see Gen 18,1; 22,1; 27,23; 42,7; 45,1; 
2 Kgs 2,1; Jon 3,5; Ruth 1,6). This could be viewed as an application ante litteram 
of the fifth rule (17°) of the seven attributed to Hillel the Elder (I cent. B.C. — 
I cent. A.D.), known as v9 bp, “the general and the particular”, in which the 
first term is found to contain the second and the second to specify the first. 

Beyond this clarification of a question which is undoubtedly ambiguous, enig- 
matic and not univocal when it comes to interpretation of the data represented by 
Gen 1,1-2, L’H.’s study can be praised as a work of balanced synthesis, which is 
erudite and fluent, and which fully succeeds in its intention of bringing order and 
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coherence into the “unformed chaos” (L’Hour’s translation of the syntagma 7) 
ina} of v. 2 [7, 75-81]) of the exegetical studies of the first account of creation 
which are in circulation today. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Federico GIUNTOLI 
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BOORER, Suzanne, The Vision of the Priestly Narrative. Its Genre and 
Hermeneutics of Time (Ancient Israel and Its Literature 27). Atlanta, 
GA, SBL Press, 2016. xv-619 p. 15,3 x 23. Paper: $89.95. Hardcover: 
$109.95. 


The Priestly source of the Pentateuch (Pg, from the German priesterliche Grund- 
schrift) has been at the centre of several debates in recent time. Its delimitation, 
nature (source or redaction), dating and purpose are among the main topics dis- 
cussed by scholars. Suzanne Boorer (S.B.) undertakes the not easy task of bring- 
ing a certain clarity into this murky world. Her main thesis is to be found on 
pages 210-215, after a long journey of three chapters dedicated to the history of 
interpretation and the parameters of Pg, to the structure of Pg, and to the nature 
or genre of Pe. In this latter chapter, we arrive at the core of the problem treated 
in the monograph, namely the question of Pg’s purpose which S.B. defines in 
many ways. Here is one of her definitions, found on p. 207: “[...] these obser- 
vations provide a solid basis for gaining insight into the nature of the genre of Pg, 
and in particular how it is possible to hold to Pg as both paradigmatic — collaps- 
ing categories of time past, present, and future to reflect and address the contem- 
porary audience — and historical or historiographical in the sense of portraying a 
contingent cause and effect sequence of traditions heading toward a future goal”. 
This idea is developed and refined in the following pages, especially 210-217. 
In short, Pg’s narrative explains, justifies and shapes the present and future of its 
original audience. The purpose of Pg, therefore, is not to “inform” about the past 
but to “form” and shape the identity and existence of its readership. While this 
narrative has some “historiographic” features, Pg has little to do with modern 
historiography. 

This idea of “paradigmatic time” is not completely new, and S.B. is aware of 
it. Paradigmatic time is different both from cyclical and historical time, i.e. from 
“a cyclical view of myth where time is circular, as [it is] distinct from the ongo- 
ing linear time of unrepeated, contingent cause and effect events often associated 
with history” (189). The idea was developed among others by Jacob Neusner, 
“Paradigmatic versus Historical Thinking: The Case of Rabbinic Judaism”, His- 
tory and Theory 36 (1997) 353-377. S.B. herself presented her view in a previous 
article published in 2004, which is not quoted in this chapter, however. As for 
Pg, N. Lohfink was probably the first exegete to propose this interpretation in his 
conference in the IOSOT congress at Göttingen in 1977. 

The rest of the monograph is dedicated to the demonstration of this thesis, 
first in the “history of the nation” Israel, in Exod 1,13 — Num 27,14 (217-453, 
the longest chapter) and in the history of the origin of the world and of Israel, in 
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Gen 1,1 - Exod 1,7 (455-502). The conclusion (503-562) is followed by a bibli- 
ography (563-582), a list of the texts belonging to Pg (583), an index of biblical 
references (585-612) and an index of modern authors (613-619). 

The introduction (1-108), provided with abundant footnotes, gives an overview 
of the main debates concerning Pg. When discussing the “interpretation of Pg as 
a whole”, S.B. identifies three main positions. Some authors see the center of Pg 
in the organization of the cult at Mount Sinai, others speak of the land, and a third 
group combines both, as for instance M. Köckert who sees the center (“Mitte”) 
of Pg in Sinai and its goal (“Ziel”) in the land. See M. Köckert, “Das Land in der 
Priesterlichen Komposition des Pentateuch”, Von Gott reden. Beiträge zur Theo- 
logie und Exegese des Alten Testaments (Hrsg. D. Viewecker — E.J. Waschke) 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn 1995) 147-162, 155. On the nature and delimitation of Pg, 
S.B. adopts a rather traditional (and reasonable) view, which is not far from that 
of M. Noth and of her colleagues A.F. Campbell and M.A. O’Brien. Pg extends 
from Genesis 1 until Num 27,12-14, but not until Deuteronomy 34, as for M. Noth 
and, among others, L. Schmidt and Ch. Frevel. For a complete list of texts, see 
89, 104-105, 583. For S.B., Pg is present in the Book of Numbers, pace several 
authors, especially in the German-speaking area. Pg is an independent source, 
not a redactional layer (F.M. Cross, J. Van Seters, among others) or a Komposition 
supplementing and integrating previous material (E. Blum). Pg, however, knows 
and modifies earlier biblical sources as well as Near Eastern traditions. It was 
written probably before 520 BCE, in the late exilic or early postexilic period. 
This dating is tentative, of course, but grounded on solid reasons (100-105). 

The second chapter (109-174) explores the many avenues concerning the struc- 
ture of Pg. After a review of previous attempts (109-131), concluding with a useful 
list of structural markers (130-131), S.B. proposes her own structure in two main 
parts, the history of the universe (Gen 1*—9*) and the history of Israel’s origins 
(Gen 11-27*), each one subdivided into two: creation (Gen 1,1 — 2,3) and reversal 
of creation (Gen 6*-9*); Israel’s ancestors (Gen 11*-50*) and Israel as nation 
(Exod 1,13 — 27,14*). The several sections are, again, subdivided (see 132-135 for 
a chart). She changes on some points her earlier proposal (cf. 125-126), especially 
with respect to Genesis 11* — Exod 1,7. 

After these introductory chapters, we come to the core of the book, i.e. “The 
genre and hermeneutics of Pg” that we have already summarized. The thesis is 
developed in chapter 4, beginning with the Priestly texts in Exodus 1* — Num- 
bers 27* (217-453). S.B. prefers to start with these chapters because, in her 
opinion, they illustrate better the paradigmatic nature of Pg. The organization of 
the chapter makes her intention clearer, since the central pieces of these pages 
are the cultic and ritual texts in Exodus 12* and Exodus 24*, 25-29*, 39-40*, 
namely the liturgy of Passover and the Priestly Sinai pericope. These texts give a 
paradigmatic dimension to the narratives surrounding them (Exodus 7-11*, 14*; 
Exodus 16* — Numbers 27*). Through this chapter, S.B. constantly shows how Pg 
reshapes and reinterprets earlier traditions to give them a new, paradigmatic, 
dimension. 

Chapter 5 (455-502) unfolds the paradigmatic nature of the first part of Pg, 
namely the Priestly texts in Genesis and in Exod 1,1 — 5.7. She proceeds again 
backwards, starting with the ancestors’ traditions in Genesis (457-487) and follow- 
ing, first, with the cosmic backdrop in Genesis 1-9* and, second, with the transi- 
tion from the creation of the world to Abraham in Gen 10,1 — 11,26*. In arranging 
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this part of Pg, S.B. draws on D.M. Carr, Reading the Fractures of Genesis (Louis- 
ville, KY 1996) (see 461, n. 11). For the structure of Pg in these chapters, see 459- 
460, 461-462. 

Chapter 6 (503-562), the conclusion, resumes the main arguments of the mono- 
graph in a reader-oriented fashion. S.B. explores “the impact of Pg as a whole with 
its historiographic and paradigmatic nature on an exilic/early postexilic audience” 
(502). This effect depends on the comparison between Pg and earlier sources or 
traditions with which the readers were familiar, on the singling out of Pg’s own 
contribution and on the opening of new perspectives for the future “in the time- 
lessness of ritual” and in “Pg’s timeless vision” (562). 

The book is a kind of summa on Pg and the debates around it. To say this is no 
exaggeration and summarizes most of the merits of the work, but it also contains 
some of its possible limits. First, the reader does not always discern S.B.’s own 
contribution apart from the huge effort of summarizing and synthetizing former 
works, even her own, and in the numerous repetitions in the book. Second, the 
relation between Pg and other sources is often more affirmed than really analyzed 
in detail. The reader may miss, for instance, a more precise comparison between 
the covenant theology of Pg and that of the Deuteronomistic history or the novelty 
of Pg in uniting patriarchs and exodus (cf. Exod 6,2-8). Third, the paradigmatic 
dimension of Pg is surely present, in Pg as a whole and in different parts. This 
view, however, may overshadow other important aspects of Pg, as for instance, 
the meaning of the four main “sins” in Pg, namely, the violence in Genesis 6, 
the brutality of the Egyptians in Exod 1,13-14, the denigration of the land in Num- 
bers 13-14 and the unbelief of Israel’s leaders in Numbers 20. These are the four 
“capital sins” that threaten the cosmic order, peaceful relations among nations and 
the very existence of Israel and its leaders. The defeat of the magicians in Egypt 
can be interpreted as referring to the divinatory practices in Mesopotamia. The 
strong insistence on the ritual aspects of Pg may conceal the political features of 
Pg in its effort to create a network of peaceful relationships between Israel and its 
neighbors. Moreover, it would have been possible to insist on the originality of Pg 
which transforms the usual idea of a pilgrimage towards the shrine of a national 
divinity. The people of Israel do not have to wait until the building of the temple 
in Jerusalem to worship their God. This God, who is also the creator of the world, 
becomes a pilgrim accompanying the pilgrims on their way through the wilderness 
towards the final goal, the promised land. 

Among the very few items that an attentive reader may miss in the bibliography, 
I would mention K. Schmid, “Gibt es eine “abrahamitische Ökumene” im Alten 
Testament? Uberlegungen zur religionspolistischen Theologie der Priesterschrift 
in Genesis 17”, Die Erzväter in der biblischen Tradition. Festschrift für Matthias 
Köckert (Hrsg. A.C. Hagedorn — H. Pfeiffer) (BZAW 400; Berlin — New York 
2009) 67-92; Id., “Judean Identity and Ecumenicity: The Political Theology of the 
Priestly Document”, Judah and the Judeans in the Achaemenid Period. Negoti- 
ating Identity in an International Context (eds. O. Lipschits — G.N. Knoppers — 
M. Oeming) (Winona Lake, IN 2011) 3-26; J. Wöhrle, Fremdlinge im eigenen 
Land. Zur Entstehung und Intention der priesterlichen Passagen der Väterge- 
schichte (FRLANT 246; Göttingen 2012); Id., “ Abraham amidst the Nations: The 
Priestly Concept of Covenant and the Persian Imperial Ideology”, Covenant in the 
Persian Period. From Genesis to Chronicles (eds. R.J. Bautch — G.N. Knoppers) 
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(Winona Lake, IN 2015) 23-40; J.M.H. Gaines, The Poetic Priestly Source 
(Minneapolis 2015). These few remarks do not detract, however, from the value 
of an impressive work. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Jean Louis SKA 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 


Barbara GREEN, David’s Capacity for Compassion. A Literary-Hermeneutical 
Study of 1-2 Samuel (Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies 
641). London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2017. xiii-317 p. 16 x 24. 
£76.50 


Over the past few decades biblical scholars have broached new horizons in the 
interpretation of 1 and 2 Samuel and King David in particular. The important 
strides made in textual, literary, and historical criticism in the 20" century are now 
complemented by recent studies on David’s character: H.S. Pyper, David as 
Reader. 2 Samuel 12:1-15 and the Poetics of Fatherhood (Biblical Interpretation 
Series 23; Leiden 1996); R. Alter, The David Story (Norton 1999); B. Halpern, 
David’s Secret Demons. Messiah, Murderer, Traitor, King (Grand Rapids, MI 
2001); K. Bodner, David Observed. A King in the Eyes of His Court (Hebrew 
Bible Monographs 5; Sheffield 2005); and P. Borgman, David, Saul, and God. 
Rediscovering an Ancient Story (New York 2008). Most recently, Geraldine 
Brooks’ The Secret Chord (London 2015) brings us deep inside David’s psyche 
(through Nathan’s eyes) and puts King David back on the best seller list. Barbara 
Green’s investigation into David’s capacity for compassion is the latest installment 
in the current fascination with the mystery of David’s personality. 

Green is well known in biblical studies for her insightful and fresh readings of 
the Bible. Her lucid volume on the complex ideas of Mikhail Bakhtin (B. Green, 
Mikhail Bakhtin and Biblical Scholarship. An Introduction [Atlanta, GA 2000]) 
made Bakhtin’s theories, sometimes rather obscure, available to biblical scholars. 
This present volume is a “sustained and literary method-driven inquiry to search 
for the well-spring and trajectory of David’s compassion” (244). The volume 
opens with a review of the history of literary methods from Plato to Jacques 
Derrida, Wolfgang Iser and Stanley Fish, and then considers the hermeneutics of 
Friedrich Schleiermacher, Martin Heidegger (Green acknowledges his Nazi past), 
Hans Georg Gadamer and Paul Ricoeur. She concedes that “it can seem over- 
whelming to a reader — indeed, to this writer — to digest all this information 
that both frees and constrains our reading” (13). With this consoling honesty, she 
guides us through the meta-language and philosophical terminology of this field. 
These hermeneutical concepts converge on the transformation of the person who 
engages the text: “Difficult, challenging texts, so engaged, are often able to find 
or create in readers a greater capacity for fresh and transformative insight, under- 
standing, even compassion.” “Insight, accumulated, transforms” (32). 

After these introductory matters, the volume proceeds like a commentary and, 
following a narrative approach, keeps a close eye on the narrator and on those 
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whom the narrator allows to speak. There is a lengthy discussion about the in 
medias res nature of the David story and comparisons are made to Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey. Because the notion of kingship already appears in Judges, the David 
story has “fuzzy edges” (39). It begins in 1 Samuel 8 with the request for a 
king and ends in 1 Kings 2 with David’s death. These chapters are then divided 
into thirteen “Acts”. 1 Samuel 8-15 is a “prequel” to David’s rule and functions 
as a “mise-en-abyme”. Green considers the David story to be embedded in a 
“Deuteronomy-laced story” (54), citing T. C. Römer’s The So-Called Deuterono- 
mistic History. A Sociological, Historical and Literary Introduction (New York 
2007). The more recent work by C. Edenburg and J. Pakkala (eds.), /s Samuel 
among the Deuteronomists? Current Views on the Place of Samuel in a Deuterono- 
mistic History (SBL Ancient Israel and Its Literature 15; Atlanta, GA 2013) chal- 
lenges Green’s generalization. 

Green notes that the distinction between “reliable” and “unreliable” narrator 
does not quite fit ancient texts. I, too, remain uneasy with this simple dichotomy 
for biblical narratives; perhaps, other terms, such as “impaired narrator” or “unin- 
formed narrator”, may prove more heuristically useful. Though our biblical narra- 
tor is not unreliable like John Dowell in Ford Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier, we 
can have the sense that he is not fully “reliable”, especially when, as Green notes, 
the narrator relates information at odds with other details (104 n. 92). Nowhere is 
this more problematic than in the two accounts of Saul’s death — the narrator’s 
account in 1 Sam 31,3-6 and the Amalekite’s account in 2 Sam 1,2-10. Green 
raises many questions regarding the discrepancy between these two accounts. 
Especially strange to me is the narrator’s silence on these discrepancies since the 
narrator can reveal when a character is lying (1 Kgs 13,18). 

2 Samuel 21-24 presents a problem to the approach of “narrativity”, as Green 
notes. Then, following J. P. Fokkelman (Throne and City, II Samuel 2-8 and 21- 
24 [Assen 1990] 10-14), she moves these chapters to a position after 2 Samuel 8. 
But which of the hermeneutical tools named in the introduction is employed to 
justify reordering the event line in the narrative? The key narrative question is 
not where these chapters should be moved to, but why do they appear in their 
current location. Here I am reminded of the remarks by the Pulitzer Prize winning 
author Marilynne Robinson on biblical interpretation: “I have solemnly forbid- 
den myself all the forms of evidence tampering and deck stacking otherwise 
known as the identification of interpolations, omissions, doublets, scribal errors, 
et alia, on the grounds that they are speculation at best, and distract the credulous, 
including their practitioners, with the trappings and flourishes of esotericism” 
(The Givenness of Things [New York 2015] 242). Admittedly, 2 Samuel 21-24 
presents unique challenges to observing Robinson’s dictum. 

David’s public admission to Abishai, who would kill Shimei, evokes the reader’s 
compassion: “Look, my son, my very own issue, seeks my life” (2 Sam 16,11). 
Who cannot be moved by such an intimate disclosure? The king does not refer 
to his son as a rebel, but continues to relate to him as his father. Later, his order 
to deal gently with the young man Absalom (2 Sam 18,5) comes from a father’s 
heart not a king’s revenge. Perhaps David’s compassion is misguided, but, none- 
theless, he loves Absalom. Finally, in 2 Sam 19,1-5 David cries out “my son” 
eight times and pleads with God to allow him to exchange places with his dead 
son. For Green, “these moments remain underexposed by the narrator or the 
main character himself” (245), and David’s capacity for compassion “remains a 
powerful feeling rather than a practical deed, or a pattern of behavior” (245). 
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Her assessment of these scenes contrasts with the award-winning author Joseph 
Heller’s interpretation of David in his novel God Knows. Heller allows David to 
speak in his own voice regarding the death of Absalom. First, Heller imagines that 
David is saddened by what could befall Absalom: “I began to sorrow over the ruin 
in store for my poor son Absalom. His goose was cooked. Poor boy, I mourned. 
Poor, poor impetuous boy” (Joseph Heller, God Knows [New York 1984] 91). 
And once Absalom is dead, David pines, “I cried as though my heart must surely 
break” (Heller, God Knows, 17). Does a broken heart set David on a trajectory 
for compassion? Certainly David’s readers are overwhelmed with compassion 
for him as for any parent who wails for a dead child, even a rebellious one. 

Green’s engaging insights will evoke responses from her readers. Among the 
most challenging verses in the Hebrew text are 2 Sam 13,39 — 14,1, and Green, 
aware of their complexities, cites Fokkelman for “his definitive translation” (208) 
of 13,39. Mirko Pozzobon’s lengthy study of these verses (La Peshitta del secondo 
libro di Samuele [Analecta biblica 214; Rome 2013] 200-214) illustrates just 
how indefinite any translation of this crux interpretum remains. Moreover, these 
two obscure verses are critical for understanding David’s capacity for compas- 
sion, since rehabilitating Absalom can make David appear like a fool, unworthy 
to wear the crown, because he failed to recognize the threat from Absalom. But 
if the NJPS translation captures the meaning, “King David was pining away for 
Absalom”, then we have a powerful instance of David’s capacity for compassion, 
even if it is ill-advised, and his readiness to act on these feelings. 

The final chapter considers the reception of David in Giovanni Battista (Giam- 
battista) Pittoni’s painting, David before the Ark of the Covenant (ca. 1760) and 
explores “how reception and interpretation of a verbal narrative into a painting in 
post-Renaissance Venice enrich our capacity to read both texts” (276). Green sug- 
gests that the biblical reference for the painting may be 2 Sam 7,18, when David 
sat before the Lord, or when David prayed for Bathsheba’s son (2 Sam 12,16). The 
arrival of a white-bearded David before the Ark could also depict his rendezvous 
with the Ark upon his victorious return to Jerusalem, an event not reported in the 
Bible, but presupposed by David’s prayer in 2 Sam 15,25 when he orders the Ark 
back to Jerusalem in the hope that he will see it again. This may be why, as Green 
notes, “David’s feeling is intense” (291). Still, images of David, such as the twenty 
reliefs of David’s life that adorn the entrance loggia of Mantua’s Palazzo Te, can be 
notoriously difficult to link to a particular biblical passage. But, as Green illustrates 
with Pittoni’s painting, they throw us back onto the canvas of the biblical text. 

David is in trouble under Green’s pen. He is repeatedly described as arrogant, 
contemptuous, and presumptuous, and in the end Green confesses that David’s 
“growing capacity for compassion — has proved more difficult to develop than 
I anticipated” (293). Even Uzzah’s death, an ancient crux interpretum, is David’s 
fault because God was displeased that David moved the Ark. But then why does 
God kill Uzzah, an innocent servant, and not David? This volume is a treasury 
of insights into both the narrative approach to the Bible and into the person of 
David. Though Green’s reading leaves her disappointed by David’s incapacity 
to grow in compassion, her fresh perspective accumulates insight upon insight 
and transforms its reader along the way. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Craig E. MORRISON 
Via della Pilotta 25 
1-00187 Rome 
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C.D. ELLEDGE, Resurrection of the Dead in Early Judaism 200 BCE - 
CE 200, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2017. xiii-253 p. 16 x 24. 
£65. 


Casey D. Elledge wrote his dissertation on Life after Death in Early Judaism. The 
Evidence of Josephus (WUNT. 2. Reihe 208; Tübingen 2006). He has now writ- 
ten a comprehensive treatment of one aspect of life after death, resurrection, in 
the centuries around the turn of the era. Resurrection assumes that death has taken 
place. Unlike some forms of immortality, it is not a matter of anthropology, but 
of divine intervention. It is not necessarily a matter of the restoration of physical 
bodies. We also find a “resurrection of the spirit” in some apocalyptic texts. 

Unlike classic treatments of the subject, such as that of George W. Nickelsburg, 
Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (Cam- 
bridge, MA 1972, revised ed. 2006), Elledge does not offer a systematic book by 
book treatment of the subject. Instead, he provides a series of synthetic essays, 
followed by three case studies. The synthetic essays are as follows: 

Diversity. Elledge has no difficulty in showing the great variety of ways 
in which resurrection was conceived. There does not seem to have been any 
set doctrine on the subject, but rather experimental exploration of different 
formulations. 

Origins, Contexts. He devotes several pages to the Zoroastrian hypothesis. He 
concludes that it was less a matter of direct influence than of shared oriental reac- 
tion to Hellenism. In the new Hellenistic context, Jews may have found Zoroastrian 
conceptions useful for the expression of their own religion. Elledge is certainly 
right that all Jewish belief in resurrection cannot be attributed to influence from a 
single source, and that sociological considerations are ultimately more helpful than 
simple history of ideas. 

Legitimation. Elledge considers three ways in which belief in resurrection was 
legitimated: the language of prophecy, the language of creation, and the necessity 
of justice. He rightly acknowledges that the meaning of prophetic texts was often 
transformed when they were applied to resurrection. He does not, however, con- 
sider the fact that belief in resurrection was often presented in the context of 
apocalyptic visions, claiming the authority of revelation, in the names of supposed 
ancient figures, such as Enoch and Daniel. 

Denial. Elledge differs from most treatments of the subject by devoting a chap- 
ter to the persistence of skepticism with regard to the afterlife. The main evidence 
here is found in relatively early wisdom books, Job, Qoheleth and Ben Sira. Also 
significant are the complaints about the “wicked” unbelievers in the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Noteworthy are the Sadducees who resisted the spread of resurrection 
belief. Our sources about them are less than satisfactory, but Elledge is surely right 
that resurrection belief was contested, and never universally accepted, in Judaism 
throughout the period under consideration. 

Resurrection and Immortality. It has long been conventional to contrast the 
Jewish belief in resurrection with the Greek idea of the immortality of the soul. 
(Nickelsburg’s classic study, noted above, was written to complicate that con- 
trast). Elledge acknowledges the tensions between the two concepts of afterlife, 
but insists that they were not incompatible. Elledge points to the juxtaposition of 
different concepts in Pseudo-Phocylides and Josephus, as evidence that a single 
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author could entertain different conceptions. He also insists that ideas of immor- 
tality are entertained in the Psalms, and that many apocalypses combine the 
survival of the spirit in an intermediate state with eventual resurrection. 

The three case studies are devoted to the Book of the Watchers, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, and Josephus. 

Elledge attaches special importance to the Book of the Watchers, for two rea- 
sons. First, it shows that belief in resurrection was older than the Maccabean crisis, 
and did not originate as a response to persecution. Second, he construes chap- 
ters 25-26 as the aftermath of the intermediate state in chapter 22. He grants that 
there is no explicit account of resurrection, but continues: “nevertheless, Enoch’s 
vision seems to assume that the righteous have somehow been transferred from 
their temporary dwelling place near the fountain of light into a new cosmic geog- 
raphy where eschatological life will be experienced at the time of the great judg- 
ment” (139). The scene in chapters 25-26 is paradisiac. People are restored to 
the antediluvian state, before the fall of the Watchers. They enjoy length of days 
on earth, but Elledge argues that this is not everlasting life. His argument here 
depends on an inference from chapter 10, which denies the hope of the Watchers 
that they would live forever and that each of them would live five hundred years. 
If Elledge is right, this would be the earliest attestation of bodily, earthly, resur- 
rection in the Jewish tradition. It would also provide a unique eschatological 
scenario, in which the preservation of the spirits after death is followed by an 
earthly resurrection to a life that is long but not eternal. This reading of the Book 
of the Watchers, however, is quite speculative. The text does not actually speak 
of resurrection in chapters 25—26, and neither does it say that the eschatological 
life of the righteous is limited to five hundred years. Even Jubilees, which also 
speaks of fabulously long life spans in the eschaton, followed by death, adds that 
when the bodies of the righteous rest in the earth “their spirits will have much 
joy” (Jub 23,31). Besides, it is by no means clear that the scene in chapters 25-26 
is meant to follow that in chapter 22. The scenes in Enoch’s visions are a series 
of vignettes, associated with the places he sees, not structured chronologically. 
This is not to say that Elledge is necessarily wrong. The Book of the Watchers is 
an early, arguably the first, apocalypse, and it is experimenting with various con- 
ceptions. It notably lacks the heavenly, angelic eschatology that is typical of much 
of the Enoch tradition. But it is also quite elliptic and episodic, and any attempt to 
systematize it must be viewed with caution. 

The second test case is the Dead Sea Scrolls, treated as a corpus. Elledge allows 
that the resurrection language of the Hodayot may be largely metaphorical, with 
the possible exception of one hymn (1QH° XIV,32-37). He devotes most attention 
to 4Q521 and Pseudo-Ezekiel, which clearly speak of resurrection. These texts 
are not usually considered sectarian, but Elledge argues that they are relevant to 
the thought of the sect nonetheless. An attempt to find resurrection language in 
AQInstruction seems strained. On the whole, the Scrolls show that resurrection 
was not universally accepted at the time they were written. The sectarian com- 
munity intermittently adopted the discourse of resurrection. It remains unclear, 
however, how far the ideas of texts like 4Q521 were accepted within the sectarian 
movement. 

The final chapter is devoted to Josephus, who attests to various forms of belief 
in afterlife. The most noteworthy aspect of this chapter is the claim that some of 
Josephus’s language on the Essenes may hint at future embodiment, although his 
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language is largely Pythagorean, assimilating Jewish ideas to Greek. The Essenes, 
we are told, cheerfully release their souls at death as though expecting to receive 
them back again (Jewish War 2,153-154). They are also said to hope for an after- 
life in a region beyond the ocean, akin to the Elysian fields. Josephus never refers 
to the kind of realized angelic existence that we find in the Hodayot. 

The final chapter comments briefly on resurrection hope in the Mishnah and 
in the letters of Paul. For the Mishnah, all Israel has a share in the world to come 
(m. Sanhedrin 10.1). Paul only speaks of resurrection for those who are in Christ. 
Paul speaks of resurrection in different ways, but his language gravitates toward 
the more transcendent conceptions of resurrection. 

Elledge’s book falls somewhere between the detailed treatment of this material 
by Nickelsburg, and the more wide-ranging history of religions approach of the 
late Alan Segal (Life after Death. A History of the Afterlife in the Religions of the 
West [New York 2004]). It does not replace that of Nickelsburg as a comprehen- 
sive introduction to the Jewish evidence, but it does supplement it, with the syn- 
thetic chapters. Its most interesting contribution is undoubtedly its reading of the 
Book of the Watchers. That reading is speculative, and far from established, but it 
warrants further investigation, and raises important questions about Jewish escha- 
tology in the pre-Maccabean period. 


Yale University John J. COLLINS 
New Haven, CT 06520 
U.S.A. 


Novum Testamentum 


Steve SMITH, The Fate of the Jerusalem Temple in Luke-Acts. An Intertex- 
tual Approach to Jesus’ Laments over Jerusalem and Stephen’s Speech 
(Library of New Testament Studies 553). London, Bloomsbury T&T 
Clark, 2017. xvi-234-156 p. 16 x 24. €76.50 


In this revised version of his doctoral thesis, Steve Smith investigates Luke’s 
attitude towards the Temple in Jerusalem by focusing on the sayings of Jesus 
in the Gospel and viewing those sayings in light of Stephen’s speech in Acts 7. 
The Temple-critical material in Luke is also read against the background of 
several OT texts. 

The work is organized in eight chapters, including introduction and conclusion. 
Even though the sub-title of the book suggests that it is an intertextual approach, 
Smith, in the introductory chapter, proposes to study Luke’s Temple theology both 
intratextually and intertextually (2). He deems intratextual considerations neces- 
sary because the Temple theology in Acts 7 needs to be understood in relation to 
the specific references Luke makes in the Gospel (esp. Luke 13,34-35; 19,41-44; 
21,20-24; 23,28-31). The study also proposes an intertextual reading of the text, 
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which is attentive to Luke’s extensive use of the LXX in the composition of the 
two-volume work. 

In the second chapter, Smith provides a detailed and systematic presentation of 
scholarly opinions on Luke’s use of the Old Testament. This includes an extensive 
survey of different types of appropriation: explicit citations from the LXX, Jewish 
forms of exegesis, prophetic fulfilment formulas, typology, allusion and intertex- 
tuality. At the end of the survey, he rightly acknowledges that the use of scripture 
in Luke-Acts is a complex phenomenon: “it includes formal quotation, subtle 
intertextual relationships, and theological and narrative uses” (25). For his own 
study of the Temple theology in Luke-Acts, Smith proposes a reader-centered 
approach based on relevance theory. According to this theory, the reader’s mind 
processes the information obtained through an intertextual and intratextual read- 
ing of the text. This is done in three ways: (i) by identifying possible interpretive 
contexts; (ii) by determining the most available context; (iii) by interpreting the 
intertext (33-34). 

The next five chapters, which are structurally similar, are dedicated to proving the 
thesis proposed in the introductory chapter. Smith analyses the above-mentioned 
texts one by one and attempts to demonstrate how the reader would be guided by 
intertextual and intratextual references to a clearer comprehension of Luke’s Temple 
theology. Chapter 3 studies Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem (Luke 13,31-35), taking 
into consideration the intratextual relevance of Jesus’ earlier denunciation of the 
Pharisees (Luke 11,49-51). In both these texts, Jerusalem is projected as the city that 
kills the prophets. This further evokes the exilic imagery present in the OT writings. 
After studying several texts from the LXX, especially those that have numerous 
lexical similarities (e.g., Deut 32,11; Isa 31,5; Jer 12,7; Ezek 11,23), Smith con- 
cludes that the primary interpretive setting of Luke 13,31-35 is the motif of YHWH’s 
care for his people and their rejection. Furthermore, in this pericope Jesus is pre- 
sented as a rejected prophet and savior, who meets a fate similar to that of Zechariah 
as presented in 2 Chr 24,20-21. 

In the episodes of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, his lament over Jerusalem and 
the cleansing of the Temple (Luke 19,29-46), Smith perceives the echo of 
Zech 9,9, even though it is not a direct citation (chapter 4). The failure of Jeru- 
salem to receive Jesus is the highlight of these pericopae. Smith contends that 
the reader is likely to pay attention to texts such as Ezek 4,2 and Hos 10,4 while 
reading Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem (Luke 19,41-44). The lament further reminds 
the reader about the exile and the desolation of the city. The primary focus, how- 
ever, is not the entire population of Jerusalem but only the Temple system and its 
leadership. The symbolic act of cleansing the Temple is the climactic point of the 
lament expressed in Luke 19,41-44. 

In the eschatological discourse (Luke 21,20-28), Jesus’ prophetic activity 
is further highlighted when he speaks about the fate of Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple (chapter 5). The language in Luke 21,20-24 echoes certain prophetic oracles 
(e.g. LXX Isa 29,3; Jer 20,4-6). Intratextually, the cosmic disturbances mentioned 
in Luke 21,25-28 recall the catastrophic language of Luke 19,42-44. Furthermore, 
the entire pericope (Luke 21,20-28) suggests the theme of the Exile. While OT 
authors present the Exile as the result of Israel’s covenantal unfaithfulness, the 
exilic imagery in this passage invites the reader to reflect on the reasons for its use 
in this context. 
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Jesus’ address to the women of Jerusalem (Luke 23,28-31) and the tearing 
of the Temple veil (Luke 23,44-45) are the subjects of chapter 6. The discourse 
of Jesus in Luke 23,28-31, consisting of a beatitude, a biblical quotation and a 
proverbial saying, further develops the theme of Jesus’ rejection by the Jewish 
leaders. The description of the weeping women of Jerusalem prompts the reader 
to recall Jer 9,17-19 and Zech 12,10-14. Smith further contends that the prover- 
bial saying in Luke 28,31 evokes the future destruction of the city as a result of 
its rejection of Jesus. Moreover, the tearing of the Temple veil, coupled with the 
heavenly darkness, is a symbol of divine abandonment. 

In chapter 7, Smith turns to a study of Stephen’s speech in Acts 7. The entire 
episode takes place in the Temple premises, and the Temple itself is the focus 
of the speech that Stephen delivers on this occasion. Smith maintains that the first 
part of the speech gives a general summary of the story of Israel without refer- 
encing any specific OT text. The second part of the speech, however, includes 
allusions to specific texts (e.g., Gen 12,1; 15,13.14; 17,8; 48,4; Exod 2,14; 
3,5.6.7; Deut 1,8; 18,15; 32,1.23; Amos 5,25-26; Isa 66,1-2). Smith contends 
that Stephen’s re-narrated story of Israel invites the reader to recall both the obe- 
dient Israelites who followed God and the disobedient ones who rejected God. 
He further maintains that the prophetic figure of Stephen represents that of Jesus. 
Consequently, the speech of Stephen continues the sayings of Jesus about Jeru- 
salem and the Temple. In this intratextual reading, the Gospel sayings, analyzed 
in earlier chapters, and the speech of Stephen in Acts 7 are found to be mutually 
illuminating. 

Smith summarizes the results of his arguments in the concluding chapter, where 
he elaborates the interrelationship between the texts from the Gospel and Acts 7. 
The analysis leads him to conclude that the rejection motif is first introduced in 
the Gospel and then continues in Acts with the rejection of the apostles’ teaching 
(Acts 3,1.11-26; 5,12.20-21). Closely associated with the rejection motif is the 
destruction of the Temple. 

Smith’s work is methodologically accurate, exegetically precise and theologi- 
cally coherent. He provides useful summaries at the end of each section, which 
makes it easier to follow the line of argumentation. . The benefits of this book are 
three-fold: a concise summary of the vast scholarship on the Temple (including 
an extensive bibliography); a clear presentation of intertextual and intratextual 
methodology; and a serious consideration of how relevance theory can be applied 
in the task of biblical interpretation 

Smith’s intention is to reach the real reader through the text (26). Although he 
appears to be successful in achieving this, questions remain about the real reader. 
Was the reader as sophisticated as Smith thinks he was? Did that reader have 
access only to the LXX or also to the MT, or even to the writings of Josephus 
Flavius concerning the Temple and its destruction? These questions remain unan- 
swered. Further, even though Smith uses an intertextual approach, his inference 
about the date of the destruction of the Temple (193-194) finds little support in 
the textual evidence that he examines. 

It must also be said that Smith has missed an important saying of Jesus about 
the Temple: the foretelling of its destruction in Luke 21,5-6. An attentive reader 
of Luke, optimistically presented by Smith, would certainly consider this text as 
important for understanding the fate of the Temple, especially since Luke’s ver- 
sion of the saying differs significantly from the corresponding texts in Mark and 
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Matthew. A close analysis of Luke 21,5-6 would seem to be essential for the 
study of Luke’s attitude towards the Temple. 

Notwithstanding these minor lacunae, Smith’s work makes a significant contri- 
bution to biblical scholarship. Worthy of praise is his meticulous analysis of the 
texts and his methodological rigor. The book will bring profit not only to those 
who wish to study further the role of the Jerusalem Temple in Luke-Acts, but also 
to readers interested in the application of intertextuality and relevance theory in 
biblical interpretation. 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico Clifard Sunil RANJAR 
Via della Pilotta 25 
1-00187 Roma 


Edmond Léonce VIEYRA, L’Ecriture dans la dynamique argumentative de 
1 Corinthiens 1-4 (Österreichische Biblischen Studien 46). Frankfurt 
am Main, Peter Lang Edition, 2016. 248 p. 17 x 24. €56.10 


Tale sono la densità e la ricchezza contenutistica, che la sezione di 1 Cor 1,1 — 4,21 
continua a suscitare un vivo interesse fra gli studiosi dell’epistolario paolino. 
In tale fascino per “la parola della croce” si spiega il bel contributo di Vieyra, 
che vede la pubblicazione della sua tesi di dottorato difesa al Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico di Roma nel 2015. Dopo l’introduzione in cui l’autore presenta l’oggetto 
e l’origine della sua ricerca, si susseguono tre capitoli così organizzati: la Scrittura 
nella retorica di 1Corinzi 1-4 (29-75); la funzione della Scrittura nella dinamica 
argomentativa di 1Cor 1,18 — 3,4 (77-128); e la dinamica di 1Cor 3,5 — 4,21 alla 
luce di 1Cor 1,18 — 3,4 (129-178). La conclusione generale tira le somme della 
sua ricerca; è seguita dalle sigle e le abbreviazioni, la bibliografia, gli indici degli 
autori e delle citazioni bibliche. 

Il contributo di Vieyra abbonda d’intuizioni, presentate con stile chiaro e, per 
alcuni tratti, accattivante. A nostro modesto parere, fra i capitoli più riusciti si 
distingue la conclusione generale (179-196) in cui l’autore presenta gli esiti fon- 
damentali della sua ricerca sulla confluenza tra l’uso della Scrittura e il paradosso 
della croce nella sezione paolina. Così Vieyra definisce la relazione tra la sapienza 
paradossale di Dio e lo Spirito: “Autant que la croix qui joue un rôle de méd- 
iation dans la manifestation de la sagesse de Dieu come un folie «subversive» 
(1Co 1,18-2,5), l’Esprit est médiateur de la sagesse de Dieu dans son identité 
mystérieuse (1Co 2,6-3,4)”. Il materiale bibliografico è esauriente, compulsato 
con acribia e rispettoso delle opinioni esegetiche diverse dalla propria. Fra le 
finalità più riuscite del saggio risaltano la modalità con cui la Scrittura partecipa 
della retorica paolina e la sua funzione nella progressione argomentativa. Tuttavia, 
restano aperte alcune aporie, e alcuni dati che emergono nel corso della lettura 
richiedono di essere approfonditi. Ci soffermiamo sul ricorso alla Scrittura, sulla 
disposizione retorica e sulle diverse propositiones che cadenzano la sezione di 
1Cor 1,1 — 4,21. 

Anzitutto l’autore distingue, come gran parte degli studiosi che approfondisce 
l’uso della Scrittura nelle lettere paoline, le citazioni, gli echi e le allusioni della 
Scrittura in 1Cor 1,1 — 4,21. A tale tripartizione aggiunge quelle che denomina 
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“expressions évocatrices” (179) della Scrittura in 1Corinzi 1-4. Mentre le prime 
tre modalità, a cui bisognerebbe aggiungere le citazioni indirette della Scrittura, 
sono abbastanza condivise, l’ultima catalogazione è tutt’altro che pacifica poiché, 
di fatto, è molto difficile da individuare. A titolo di esemplificazione, secondo 
Vieyra, in 1Cor 2,7 “Paul fait intentionnellement écho à Sg 6,22 dont le contexte 
est aussi sapientiel que celui de 1Co 2,7” (119). A parte la datazione del Libro 
della Sapienza, tutt'altro che definita, per cui non è acquisito che Paolo lo cono- 
scesse, le connessioni lessicali e sistemiche tra Sap 6,22 e 1Cor 2,7 ci sembrano 
così flebili che difficilmente possono essere sostenute. Analoghe riserve valgono 
per l’evocazione di Zac 4,6 (LXX) per 1Cor 2,3-5: sino a che punto l’oracolo 
rivolto a Zorobabele può essere evocato in 1Cor 2,3-5 (106), se l’unico contatto è 
dato dalla ripetizione di 6 Aöyog e da Ev duvàpe1, mentre per il resto le due pro- 
posizioni sono distanti l’una dall’altra quanto a linguaggio, stile e contenuto? Si 
può parlare di allusione tra il passo di Pr 20,27 (p&ç kvpiov tvoù GVOpa@nav öç 
épevvd tanisıa Koriac) e l’asserzione di 1Cor 2,10b (tò yap nveðpa rávta 
épavva, kai tà pan tod Ogod), come sostiene invece Vieyra (121)? Fatta ecce- 
zione per il verbo €pavva, che accomuna le due asserzioni, i soggetti, il linguag- 
gio e il sistema argomentativo di 1Cor 2,10b sono diversi da quelli Pr 20,27. Se 
in Pr 20,27 si tratta dello spirito umano, in 1Cor 2,10 subentra lo Spirito che 
svolge un ruolo determinante proprio nell’ermeneutica paolina della Scrittura. 

Con tutta onestà non riusciamo proprio a riconoscere che “Paul assimile l’évoca- 
tion de Sg 11,10a en 1Co 4,14” (166), tranne che per la presenza del verbo vovde- 
tæv che accomuna i due passi. Se in Sap 11,10 il Signore stesso è visto, in senso 
metaforico, come un padre che corregge il suo popolo, in 1Cor 4,14 Paolo si 
considera a pieno titolo padre dei credenti di Corinto, al punto da differenziarsi 
dai diecimila pedagoghi. D’altro canto, il motivo della correzione paterna è tal- 
mente diffuso nella letteratura sapienziale dell’AT, nella letteratura giudaica para- 
testamentaria, in quella extrabiblica e nelle lettere paoline che l’evocazione di 
Sap 11,10 in 1Cor 4,14 lascia più interrogativi di quanti ne risolva. 

Come si può pensare che il passo apocalittico di Mal 3,2-3.19, dove si accenna 
alla funzione purificatrice del fuoco, sia ripreso in 1Cor 3,12-15 (141), se l’argento 
a cui alludono i due passi assume peculiarità diverse? Ed è possibile identifi- 
care un’evocazione di 2Mac 12,41, dove gli uomini di Giuda benedicono di Dio 
che rende palesi le cose occulte, in 1Cor 4,5 (162), dove Paolo sta pensando alla 
venuta escatologica del Signore? Che poi il bastone a cui si accenna in 1Cor 4,21 
possa vagamente evocare quelli di Mosè o di Aronne (166, n. 94) significa indul- 
gere in forme di allegoria superiore a quella alessandrina! In altri termini, che 
la Scrittura svolga un ruolo importante nella sezione di 1Cor 1,1 — 4,21 non c’è 
chi non lo veda; che sia possibile identificare espressioni evocatrici soltanto per 
riprese lessicali labili vuol dire non soltanto approfondire l’intertestualità biblica, 
oggi molto in voga fra gli studiosi delle lettere paoline, ma cadere in forme di 
ipertestualità, soggette a una notevole dose di arbitrarietà e di soggettivismo. Lì 
è che anzitutto in 1Cor 4,1-21 subentrano ulteriori registri argomentativi, come 
i cataloghi delle avversità o peristatici, che riconducono più all’ambiente filoso- 
fico popolare del tempo che alla condizione perseguitata dei profeti. E soltanto 
nell’ultima pagina del suo contributo (196) Vieyra riconosce l’importanza della 
Scrittura e di registri filosofici popolari in 1Cor 4,1-21. Ma quanto può lasciar 
perplessi è che in forza di tante riprese evocatrici, alquanto forzate e indotte, dal 
contributo di Vieyra non emerga l’assoluta originalità di Paolo che pone al centro 
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della sua predicazione in 1Corinzi 1-4 (e non solo) “la parola della croce” e non 
la Scrittura. Bisogna riconoscere a chiare lettere che il discorso della follia della 
croce & e resta una delle sezioni più originali, paradossali e geniali di Paolo e 
non della Scrittura che, per quanto sia utilizzata, non l’ha ispirato. 

Abbiamo apprezzato la convergenza fra la Scrittura e l’argomentazione paolina 
in 1Corinzi 1-4 compiuta da Vieyra. Il suo apporto è convincente e ben fondato 
peri primi tre capitoli della lettera paolina. Rimangono alcune riserve sulla natura 
e la funzione di 1Cor 1,17, che l’autore definisce come partitio retorica e che 
distingue dalla propositio di 1Cor 1,18 (48, con relativo schema). Sulle differenze 
tra partitio e propositio retorica sono chiarificanti i trattati di Aristotele, dell’au- 
tore anonimo di Rhetorica ad Herennium, Cicerone e Quintiliano, ripresi soprat- 
tutto da J.-N. Aletti. Ora, il fatto stesso che la tematica del battesimo, accennata 
in 1Cor 1,17, non sia ripresa per tutta la sezione di 1Cor 1,18 — 4,21 dimostra che 
il passo citato non presenta le peculiarità di una partitio. Per riscontrare di nuovo 
l’uso di fartito in 1Corinzi, bisogna giungere sino a 1Cor 10,2 (con senso 
lato) e, soprattutto, a 1Cor 12,13, mentre la presenza diffusa dello stesso verbo 
in 1Cor 1,13.14.15.16 segnala che l’asserzione di 1Cor 1,17 ha più una funzione 
retrospettiva che prospettiva. Il che non rientra fra le proprietà di una partitio e 
tanto meno di una propositio. Peraltro, dal versante retorico è opportuno ricordare 
che una partitio è molto più impegnativa di una propositio, poiché introduce con 
ordine le tematiche successive di una comunicazione retorica. Per verificare una 
partitio ben condivisa per le lettere paoline, bisogna giungere al passo di Col 1,21- 
23 (cf. J.-N. Aletti, Lettera ai Colossesi. Introduzione, versione e commento 
[SOC 12; Bologna 1994] 109-115) che, non a caso, appartiene alla prima tradi- 
zione paolina e si differenzia dallo stile concitato e vulcanico di Paolo. Quella di 
1Cor 1,17, invece, non sembra presentare le peculiarità di una partitio retorica. 

Cresce fra gli studiosi il consenso su 1Cor 1,18 come propositio principale 
della sezione e Vieyra ne condivide l’ipotesi. Per questo cerca di valorizzare, al 
massimo, le propositiones nella sezione di 1Cor 1,18 — 4,21, poiché permettono 
d’identificare le finalità delle sottosezioni che introducono. Nell’arco del suo 
contributo, dopo quella di 1Cor 1,18, Vieyra presenta come ulteriori propositiones 
le asserzione di 1Cor 2,6a per la sottosezione di 1Cor 2,6 — 3,4, di 1Cor 3,5 per 
quella di 1Cor 3,6-23 e di 1Cor 4,3 per 1Cor 4,1-21. Circa la prima ipotesi, è 
possibile distinguere il passo di 1Cor 2,6 in due parti e considerare soltanto la 
prima parte del versetto come propositio? Poiché dei cosiddetti “arconti di questo 
mondo” non si parla più di tanto nella sottosezione di 1Cor 2,6 — 3,4, non è sem- 
plicistico restringere la propositio a 1Cor 2,6a? E tale restrizione non costringe a 
esporsi a un arbitrio interpretativo che non favorisce la retorica epistolare di Paolo? 
In altri termini, quale criterio permette di stabilire una propositio piuttosto che 
un’altra? Contenutistico, formale o entrambi? In tempi non sospetti e per evitare 
abusi in tal senso abbiamo affrontato la questione in A. Pitta, «Form and Content 
of the Propositio in Pauline Letters: the Case of Rom 5.1-8.39», RevB 122 (2015) 
575-591. 

Analoghi dubbi valgono per l'affermazione di 1Cor 3,5. Le domande retoriche 
sull’identità di Apollo e Paolo, in quanto servitori della fede dei Corinzi, rispon- 
dono alle peculiarità di una propositio o sono delle semplici sermocinationes 
introdotte per vivacizzare il discorso successivo? E si può pensare a 1Cor 4,3 
come a una nuova propositio per la sottosezione di 1Cor 4,1-21, che Vieyra defi- 
nisce in modo del tutto inusuale come post-peroratio? (154). Tra l’altro, che io 
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sappia, di post-peroratio non si fa menzione in alcuno dei trattati di retorica 
antica. Definire dunque in tal modo la sottosezione di 1Cor 4,1-21 non è pensare 
a Paolo come a un retore poco capace di maneggiare l’arte retorica? In pratica, 
sarebbe come riconoscere che il discorso della follia della croce si è chiuso con 
la perorazione di 1Cor 3,18-23, e che Paolo sembra aver dimenticato qualcosa, 
che aggiunge però dopo la perorazione finale. Oppure la funzione di 1Cor 4,1-21 
è diversa da una induttiva classificazione che parla di post-peroratio ? Forse tenere 
a mente le raccomandazioni del buon Quintiliano che, tra l’altro, consigliava di 
non abusare nel ricorso alle propositiones per l’arte retorica sarebbe un buon anti- 
doto per chi cerca d’identificare a tutti i costi e a piè sospinto la presenza di diffuse 
propositiones nelle dimostrazioni paoline. 

Una precisazione a margine concerne il termine “péricope” che Vieyra attribu- 
isce alla sezione di 1Corinzi 1-4 (31.169.171), mentre dovrebbe essere utilizzato 
soltanto per i paragrafi o per le micronunità letterarie. 

In definitiva, come tutti i contributi esegetici che introducono nuove piste di 
ricerca, da una parte, il saggio di Vieyra cattura l’attenzione del lettore e, dall’al- 
tra, lascia diversi interrogativi, soprattutto sull’uso evocativo della Scrittura in una 
sezione dove permane il paradosso della croce che non è risolto dalla Scrittura, ma 
conserva tutta la sua incongruente verità. 


Pontificia Università Lateranense Antonio PITTA 
Piazza San Giovanni 4 
1-00184 Roma 


Philip CHURCH, Hebrews and the Temple. Attitudes to the Temple in Second 
Temple Judaism and in Hebrews (Supplements to Novum Testamen- 
tum 171). Leiden, Brill, 2017. xviii-615 p. 16 x 24. €156.00. 


This monograph by Philip Church, a revision of his doctoral dissertation (Univer- 
sity of Otago, 2012), is a superb study of attitudes toward the temple. The first part 
of the work (27-266) offers a detailed account of Jewish texts from the period of 
the second temple. Four chapters cover the field. One examines texts with a pos- 
itive attitude to the temple, including Sirach, the Letter of Aristeas, the Wisdom 
of Solomon, some Sibylline Oracles, Philo of Alexandria and 2 Enoch. A second 
treats the Dead Sea Scrolls, their expectations of an eschatological temple, their 
notion that the community is a temple, and their understanding that the community 
participates in angelic worship. A third chapter treats texts critical of the temple, 
including 1 Enoch, Jubilees, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the 
Testament of Moses. A fourth discusses texts reacting to the temple’s destruction, 
including Fourth Ezra, Syriac Baruch, The Apocalypses of Baruch and Abraham, 
Pseudo-Philo, Sibylline Oracles Books 4 and 5, the Ladder of Jacob and Josephus. 
Church describes all in painstaking detail, with a wealth of information from 
secondary literature. This part of the monograph by itself offers a valuable intro- 
duction to a large body of Jewish literature, with due attention to the scholarly 
debates about date, provenance, and compositional circumstances. 

Most of the material in this first half is excellent reportage, with occasional 
hints about the thesis to be developed in the second half. Church, for instance, 
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finds little in all this Jewish literature by the way of a theory of correspondence 
between the earthly tabernacle or temple and a heavenly archetype, a fact rele- 
vant to his treatment of Hebrews. Similarly Church notes that even when texts 
use the language of “tent” or “tabernacle” they often have in view the physical 
second temple itself, whatever their assessment. 

Although the monograph is a rich resource for the study of Jewish literature, 
its focus is Hebrews. Church’s introduction signals the direction of his argument 
(1-23), while he outlines his position on introductory questions. Church notes the 
rhetorical elements of Hebrews, but, echoing Carl Mosser, he doubts whether the 
text can be construed as a “homily” (10-11), classifying it as simply an epistle. 
This judgment about the genre is relevant to a final assessment of Church’s read- 
ing. À brief treatment of structure (11-12) highlights the possible inclusio between 
4,16 and 10,25, yielding a tripartite division which frames Church’s exegetical 
comments. Church agrees with scholars who see Hebrews as a pre-70 composi- 
tion, long before Jews and Christians have become separate social groups (14-16). 
Its addressees, either in Rome or Jerusalem, are not tempted to a “relapse” toward 
Judaism; the text in effect calls on them to embrace the temple’s eschatological 
replacement (16-18). 

The heart of the argument in part 2 (269-435) is that Hebrews has a consis- 
tently eschatological orientation, defining the true temple as the place where God 
dwells in the midst of his people, the community called into being by Christ’s 
death and exaltation. Because of Christ’s sacrificial death, members of that com- 
munity have direct access to God and the mercy made possible by his priestly 
Son. They have no need for the cultic activity of the Jerusalem temple, whose 
presence lurks behind Hebrews’ constant references to the tabernacle and its 
priests. 

In large part, Church is absolutely correct in this reading of the fundamental 
logic of Hebrews. It does celebrate in a dramatic and forceful way what it takes to 
be the new eschatological reality introduced by the Christ event. It does see this 
event as the fulfillment of hopes built into the Torah, the prophets, and the ritual 
life of ancient Israel. It calls its addressees to live into the reality made possible to 
them by Christ’s death. The point is abundantly clear in the last chapters of the 
text, from 10,1 through 12,24. That block of material begins with the deployment 
of the “shadow — reality” trope (10,1), where the reality that casts that shadow 
is the body of Christ (10,10). Hebrews is not alone in using that trope, which 
appears also in Col 2,17, but its use here is more rhetorically complex. The 
concluding block climaxes in the depiction of Mt. Zion, standing in opposition to 
Mt. Sinai (12,18-24). There, in the “city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem,” (12,22) are gathered festive angels, firstborn children, perfected spirits, God 
and Jesus, mediator of the new covenant. This celebratory picture makes the ulti- 
mate vision of Hebrews abundantly clear. That vision closely resembles the other 
description of the heavenly Jerusalem come to earth in Rev 21,1-3, and, as in that 
vision, there is no room in Hebrews for an old earthly temple. 

Church interprets the texts at the end of Hebrews as part of chapter 7, the 
“Eschatological Goal of the People of God” (311-368), although he also combines 
his treatment with a consideration of the earlier description of the eschatological 
goal in Heb 3,1 — 4,11. The two passages surely point to the same reality, although 
the earlier portion of Hebrews, with its reading of Psalm 95, is, as well known, 
somewhat more oblique than the dramatic description of the heavenly Jerusalem 
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in chapter 12. Chapter 3 indeed begins with an evocation of God’s “house” (3,3- 
6), where Moses is but a servant while Christ is the Son. This “house” built by 
God (3,4) is more household than edifice, but that point is left for addressees to 
infer, as is the character of the “rest” into which addressees of the Psalm are 
called to enter (3,11; 4,3-8). Church treats all of these passages carefully, with due 
attention to the scholarly debates that have swirled around many verses. 

While the end of Hebrews, and the shape of its ultimate message, is clear 
enough, its beginning is a bit more complex. Church treats the first two chapters 
of Hebrews in his chapter 6 (274-310) with the same care and rigor manifest 
throughout his work. Here he addresses two major controversies. He first finds in 
the catena of scriptural citations in Hebrews 1 a consistent eschatological frame- 
work (274-294). Thus the oikoumene into which the Son is introduced (1,6) is the 
“world to come” (2,5). He then offers a reading of Hebrews’ exegesis of Psalm 8 
that highlights its literal fulfillment in the attainment of heavenly glory by all the 
“sons of men” (295-310). His treatment of chapter 2 offers a useful corrective to 
readers who find a sharp dichotomy between the Christological focus of 2,8-9 and 
the soteriological focus of what follows. 

The careful exegesis continues in Church’s final chapter (369-432), where he 
treats selected passages from the central expository section of Hebrews. Some are 
relatively straightforward (4,14-16; 6,18-20; 7,26-28). His most interesting argu- 
ments deal with the Yom Kippur analogy of Hebrews 8-9 (391-431). Here the 
language about “heaven” is most abundant and here, on the basis of a spatial, 
rather than temporal, contrast of heaven and earth, scholars have built their case 
for some kind of Philonic or Platonic dichotomy at work. 

Church notes these various scholarly efforts and counters them with careful 
arguments and a close reading of difficult passages. Some of his arguments are 
familiar. Thus the hypodeigma kai skia of 8,5 is not a “copy and shadow” of 
heavenly things, as is often translated, but a “symbolic foreshadowing” (409). 
Other elements of analysis are strikingly new. So the participle dieleluthota of 
4,14, describing Christ as high priest, is not to be translated as “having gone 
through” the heavens, but as “walking about” or “ministering” (377). This novel 
suggestion depends on the grammatical point that perfect participles can often 
have an “imperfective” aspect and on the fact that dierchomai is used of priestly 
activity in passages such as 1 Sam 2,30-35 (376). 

Church reviews all the descriptions of Christ’s heavenly activity, occasionally 
noting that “figurative” language is used. Thus the reference to Christ having 
become “higher than the heavens” (7,26) refers to the “dwelling place of God,” 
but not in any realistic, spatial sense. It simply affirms the “supreme exaltation of 
the high priest” (394). Similarly, Christ’s once for all entry into ta hagia (8,12) is 
figurative and “does not envisage him entering the inner compartment of a heav- 
enly temple” (416, n. 211). Similarly the notion that Christ’s sacrifice “purifies” 
heavenly things (9,23), taken literally, has caused exegetes numerous headaches, 
which “evaporate” when one realizes that the language is used figuratively (425). 

Church is surely right to resist a simple realistic reading of such depictions. 
Hebrews is using figurative language, but how the author does so requires more 
attention. Hebrews offers anticipations throughout of the eschatological vision that 
it celebrates (e.g., 9,6-10, where Church [414-415] appropriately notes a “double 
entendre”). Yet it is striking how much the opposition between “earthly” and 
“heavenly” things dominates the discourse in chapters 8 and 9. 
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One might ask whether the “figures” in Hebrews’ “figurative language” are 
playing a rhetorical role. Is the anonymous author being totally consistent, as 
Church argues, or is he introducing tension into his depiction that he will finally, 
and somewhat surprisingly, resolve, beginning precisely in 10,1. I have argued 
that case, in one of the few bits of scholarship on Hebrews that Church does not 
cite (“The Uses of Antithesis in Hebrews 8-10,” HTR 76 [1986] 1-9). I think the 
suggestion still has some merit, describing an element of a consummate work of 
oratorical skill, a work that relishes not only acoustical, but also conceptual pyro- 
technics. Missing the way in which a clever orator can play with his audience 
ignores an important dimension of Hebrews, a factor also present in the interpre- 
tation of the pun on “covenant” and “testament” (421, n. 228). 

Debate about how Hebrews makes its case will no doubt continue, but anyone 
who is serious about interpreting this fascinating text will have to engage with 
Church’s magisterial contribution. 


Yale Divinity School Harold W. ATTRIDGE 
New Haven, CT 06511 
U.S.A. 
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Andrew R. KRAUSE, Synagogues in the Works of Flavius Josephus. Rheto- 
ric, Spatiality, and First-Century Jewish Institutions (Ancient Judaism 
and Early Christianity 97). Leiden, Brill, 2017. xiv-265 p. 16 x 23.5. 
€120,00 


This study of synagogues in the works of Josephus is a revised doctoral disserta- 
tion written under the direction of Anders Runesson at McMaster University. 
Understandably, then, the author is in conversation with significant authorities on 
Josephus and on the institution of the synagogue. It is carefully documented but 
without being overloaded with unnecessary and distracting footnotes. The author 
has provided a bibliography of twenty-eight pages, an index of modern authors, 
an index of ancient sources but no subject index. 

The origin of the synagogue is a question that continues to bedevil students of 
ancient Judaism. The first century C.E. is especially important for the resolution 
of this question since it provides a bridge between the earliest forms of synagogues 
and the later rabbinic institution. Of course, the works of Josephus are crucially 
important for the study of Judaism in the first century. This book fills a scholarly 
lacuna since relatively little attention has been given to the place of the synagogue 
in Josephus’ writings even though his works provide a coherent portrait of the 
synagogue as a central institution of the Judaism of his day. 

Krause defines the synagogue as a “fixed, institutional place of popular assem- 
bly for a given Jewish community (regional or association)” (9). At the outset 
of the work, he affirms that his study “will support a reconstruction of the early 
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synagogue that cannot be reduced to single, specific origin story and purpose” (15). 
Krause’s method in studying Josephus on the synagogue is primarily rhetorical 
though he does use historical-critical tools when appropriate. This approach con- 
textualizes Josephus’ presentation of the synagogue by setting it within his wider 
purpose of presenting Judaism in a specifically Roman light. Because rhetorical 
methods tend to emphasize concepts, Krause also employs a socio-historical 
approach, viz., the Thirdspace theory of Edward Soja, in order to appreciate how 
Josephus understands and describes the synagogue as space. Soja’s theory posits 
three axes: the actual or perceived space (firstspace), the ideal of conceived space 
(second space) and the lived experience of space as the first two interact (third- 
space) (E.W. Soja, Thirdspace. Journeys to Los Angeles and Other Real-and- 
Imagined Places [London 1966] 73-82). Krause finds this model helpful since he 
sees Josephus offering his readers an idealized portrait of Judaism in which the 
synagogue was a central institution. 

Krause presents Josephus’ take on synagogues by examining four of Josephus’ 
works with one chapter devoted to each. Chapter 1, the longest of Krause’s four 
chapters, focuses on Antiquitates Judaicae in which Josephus presents the syna- 
gogue as “an institution that allowed disparate Jews to come together and prac- 
tice their customs” (123). It served as the meeting place for a people who were 
often without a national home but were united under the Torah. In Antiquitates, 
Josephus presents an idealized form of the Judaism of his day, and his descrip- 
tion of the synagogue as the setting for the dissemination and practice of Jewish 
ancestral customs is part of that idealized portrait. Josephus uses both ovvayoyn 
and ExkAnoia to speak of the public assemblies of Jews who gathered to prac- 
tice their unique customs. 

Chapter 2 considers Vita, Josephus’ autobiography. In this work, Josephus 
describes synagogue practice as he experienced it. In this work, Josephus calls the 
synagogue npooevyr (“prayer hall”). While Josephus describes the synagogue as 
a place where Jews are able to follow their unique customs, he also asserts that 
the synagogue served as a setting for civil meetings, communal meals and prayer. 
Krause concludes that Josephus overlays the synagogue with functions and pur- 
poses that did not appear together at any one time as he presents his conception of 
an ideal synagogue. 

Chapter 3 examines Contra Apionem, which presents the synagogue as a place 
of legal and moral education for all Jews including women and children. Josephus 
claims that the synagogue was superior to Greek educational institutions and har- 
monious with Roman educational ideals. It even surpasses the highest of those 
ideals for it teaches the perfect constitution — the Torah, which covers all aspects 
of life and conduct. The synagogue, then, was the ideal educational institution. 

Although Bellum Judaicum is the earliest of Josephus’ extant works, Krause 
treats it in his final chapter because of the way synagogues are dealt with in this 
work. In Bellum Judaicum, Josephus presents the synagogue as a type of Jewish 
sacred space without, however, describing synagogue practices or their place 
within first-century Judaism. Both Antiquitates and Vita sought to describe an 
ideal Judaism for a Roman audience. Bellum Judaicum has a much more modest 
goal: to defend Jews from various false accusations made against them regarding 
their actions during the First Revolt against Rome. An important part of Josephus’ 
strategy was to deflect the blame for the revolt from the overwhelming majority 
of Jewish people. He asserts that blame properly falls on a small number of Jewish 
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insurgents — few in number — and on incompetent imperial authorities. To 
support this assertion, Josephus refers to the synagogue as a Jewish iepöv (holy 
place). Josephus accuses both Jewish insurgents of plundering their own towns, 
including their igpé, and non-Jewish troublemakers of not respecting the sacred- 
ness of Jewish iepà, i.e., their synagogues. Unfortunately, the imperial authorities 
did nothing about the disrespect shown to Jewish holy places — something his 
Roman readers would regard as a serious failing. It was this failing that ignited 
the revolt, which began after a Jewish iepöv was desecrated at Caesarea. Krause 
asserts that Josephus’ use of sacral terminology in writing of synagogues in Bellum 
Judaicum was rhetorical and should not be taken as a historical truth-claim (188). 

In his conclusion to this book, Krause reiterates the concluding remarks pro- 
vided at the end of each of the preceding chapters and suggests directions for 
further research. There is also an appendix with a brief discussion of the Essenes 
in the writings of Josephus. Krause points out that Josephus describes the Essenes 
in a way that places them outside his experience of the synagogue. 

Krause’s study has made it clear that a careful analysis of Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of the institution of the synagogue will not shed much light on the question 
of origins. Josephus had specific rhetorical goals for each of his works, and his 
description of the synagogue served to advance these goals. One cannot assume 
that these works contain a historically accurate picture of synagogues in the first 
century. Krause’s use of Soja’s spatial theory helps to distinguish the actual syn- 
agogue space (firstspace) from the ideal synagogue space (secondspace) that is 
found in Josephus’ writings. Krause warns his readers that they must appreciate 
Josephus’ rhetorical goals so that what he says about the synagogue can be under- 
stood correctly. 

One aspect of Krause’s study that needs clarification is the difference between the 
synagogue as an institution and the synagogue as a purpose-built structure that was 
religious in nature. He accepts the identification of several first-century buildings as 
such purpose-built structures (e.g., those in Gamla and Magdala), but he does not 
discuss what features of those buildings suggest that they are religious in nature. 
The identification of these and other first-century structures as synagogues is not 
without controversy. It is possible for the institution of the synagogue to exist before 
the development of buildings constructed specifically to house this institution. The 
hypothesis that members of early synagogues met in private homes or public spaces 
is plausible, but it is rejected by Krause (13-14). Since a valuable and creative 
component of this study is its focus on the function of space in Josephus’ works, 
the author should have spent more time in describing how structures from the first 
century in Roman Palestine can be identified as purpose-built religious space. 

The principal value of Krause’s book is its careful analysis and appreciation of 
Josephus’ rhetoric, which he sees as the key to an assessment of Josephus’ views 
regarding the institution of the synagogue. While this institution was still develop- 
ing, Josephus offers a coherent portrait of the synagogue. He can do so because 
this portrait is just one element of a much larger portrait of Judaism in colors 
that his intended Roman audience could understand and even appreciate. What 
Josephus offers his readers is a description of an ideal synagogue. Whether and to 
what extent this description corresponds to actual lived experience is not always 
easy to determine. What Krause has provided his readers with is the type of sen- 
sitive and informed contextualization that makes it possible to see how Josephus’ 
intentions shaped the way he described the synagogue in his several works. 
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This is an important contribution to the scholarly investigation and apprecia- 
tion of the works of Flavius Josephus. It is also a significant addition to the study 
of the synagogue, which was a central institution of ancient Judaism. Krause is 
keenly aware of the fendenz in Josephus’ works that aim to describe an ideal 
Judaism, and he shows how rhetorical analysis, informed by a careful contextu- 
alization of those works, can help scholars of ancient Judaism in their attempts 
to reconstruct the early history of the synagogue. Undoubtedly, Krause’s work 
will stimulate further research on the first-century synagogue. For this, scholars 
of ancient Judaism are in his debt. 


5401 S. Cornell Ave. Leslie J. HOPPE, OFM 
Chicago, IL 60615 
U.S.A. 
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